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It would be diflicult to assign any good reason why the autln. 
c'f Ivaiihoe, after using, in that work, all the art he possessed u 
T t. moN'o the personages, action, and manners of the tale, to a dis^ 

■ ncc from his own country, should choose for the scene of hit 
t-xt attempt tlie celebrated ruins of Melrose, in the immedia^g 
uoighbourhood of bis own residence. But the reason, or caprit^^j 
Nvhicli dictated his change of system, has entirely escaped 
vccollectiou, nor is it wortli while to attempt recalling what 
be a matter of very little consequence. 

• The general plan of the story was, to conjoin two characters iu^ 
tlmt bustling and contentious age, who, thrown into situations;, 
which gave them different views on the subject of the Refonq^ 
tion, should, with the same aucerity and purity of intentio >1 
dedicate themselves, the one to the support of the eiuklng fabr, ^ 
of the Catholic Church, the other to the establishment of tlil^, 
llcformcd doctrines. It was supposed tliat some intcrostingj 
subjects for narrative might be derived from opposing two sucli 
enthusiasts to each other in the path of life, and contrasting the. 
loal wortli of both with their passions and prejudices. Thej 
localities of Melrose suited well the scenery of tho proposed story 
the luins themselves form a splendid theatre for any tragic incident, 
which might be brought forward; joined to the vicinity of theJ 
hue river, with all its tributary streams, flowing through a couii^ 
try whicli has been the scene of so much fierce fighting, and is 
rich with zo many rocoUectiono of former times, and lying almost 
uo the imme^te eye of the author, by wibom they were to b«’ 
f lU composition, 

riio situation possessed farther recommendations. On tiic 
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•posite bank of the Tweed might bo seen the rcmaiits of ancient 
iclosures, surroimdod by sycamores and ash-treos of considerable 
fic. These had once formed the crofts or arable ground of a 
illage, now reduced to a single hut, the abode 4 ft a fisherman, 
lio also manages a ferry- The cottages, even the church which 
ice existed tlierc, have sunk into vestiges hardly to be traced 
ithout visiting tlie spot, the inhabitants having gradually witli- 
‘•awn to the more prosperous town of Galashiels, which has risen 
to consideration, within two miles of their neighbourhood. 
|Lipcrstitious eld, however, has tenanted the deserted groves with 
brial beings, to supply the want of the mortal tenants who have 
bserted it. The ruined and abandoned churchyard of Boldsido 
as been long believed to he haunted by the Fairies, and the deep 
road current of the Tweed, wheeling in moonlight round the 

! »ot of the steep bank, with the number of trees originally planted 
)r shelter round the fields of the cottagers, hut now presenting 
1C effect of scattered and detached groves, fill up the idea whicli 
ne would form in imagination for a scene that Oboron and 
iucen Mab might love to revel in. There arc evenings wlieii 
’'0 spectator might believe, with Father Chaucer, that the 

- Queen of Faery, 

With harp, and pipe, and symphony, 

Wore dwelling in the place,** 

Another, and even a more familiar i*efuge of the elfin race, (if 
radition is to be trusted,) is the glen of the river, or rather brook, 
lamed the Allen, which falls into the Tweed from the northward, 
ibout a quarter of a mile above the present bridge. As the 
s!jamlet finds its way behind Lord Sommerville’s hunting-seat, 
lied the Pavilion, its valley has been popularly termed the Fairy 
ean, or rather the Nameless Bean, because of the supposed ill 
ick attached by the popular faith of ancient times, to any one 
vho might name or allude to the race, whom our fathers distin- 
guished as the Good Neighbours, and the Highlanders called 
,^aoine Sliie, or Men of Peace ; rather by way of compliment, 
ban on account of any particular idea of friendship or pacific 
felatiou which either Highlander or Borderer entertained towards 
die irritable beings whom they thus distinguished, or supposed 
licni to bear to humanity.* 

In evidence of the actual operations of the fairy people even at 
this time, little pieces of calcareous matter are found in the glen 
faftcr a flood, which either the labours of tliose tiny artists, or the 
|eddics of flio brook among tlie stones, have formed mto a fantosflo 
» See Rob Roy, Note G. Va*.ry SuperttUioth 
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renemblanee of cups, saucers, basins, and the like, in u^hibl*. 
children who gather tliem pretend to discern fairy utensils. 

Besides these circumstances of romantic locality, iniea paupera 
re^na {as Captain Dalgetty denominates liis territory of Druin- 
thwacket) are bounded by a small but deep lake, from which eyes 
that yet look on the light are said to have seen the water>buU 
ascend, and sliake the hills with his roar. 

Indeed, the country around Melrose, if possessing less of 
romantic beauty tlian some otlier scenes in Scotland, is connected 
\yith so many associations of a fanciful nature, in which the 
iA agination takes delight, as might well induce one even less 
attuched to tho spot than the author, to accommodate, after a 
general manner, the imaginary scones he was fzaming to tlio 
localities to which he was partial. But it would be a misappre- 
licnsion to suppose, that, because Melrose may in geneml pass for 
Kennaquhair, or b( jause it agrees with scenes of the Monastery^ 
in the circumstances of the drawbridge, tlie mill-dam, and otlier 
points of resemblance, tliat therefore an accurate or i>erfeot local 
similitude is to be found in all tlio particulars of the picture. It 
was not the purpose of die author to present a landscape copied 
from nature, but a piece of composition, in which a real scene, 
with which he is familiar, liad afforded him some leading outlines. 
Thus the resemblance of the imaginary Glcndcarg with the real 
vale of the Allen, is far from being minute, nor did tho autlior 
aim at identifying tliom. This must appear plain to all who 
l&ow the actual cliaracter of die Glen of AQon, and have taken 
the trouble to read the account of the imaginary Glendearg. The 
stream in the latter case is described as wandei'ing down s 
romantic litde valley, shifting itself, after the fashion of such Z; 
brook, from one side to the other, as it can most easily find it:| 
passage, and touching nothing in its progress diat gives token o | 
cultivation. It rises near a solitary tower, the abode of a sup 
posed churcb vassal, and die scene of several incidents hi di< 
Romance. 

The real Allen, on the contrary, after traversing the romanti 
ravine called the Nameless Bean, thrown off from side to sid 
alternately, like a billiard ball repelled by the sides of the tabl 
on which it has been played, and m that part of its course resell' 
bling the stream which pours down Glendearg, may be trace; 
upwards into a more open^country, where die banks rotre.'[ 
fai’ther from each odier, and the vale exliibits a good deal of di| 
ground, which has not been neglected by tha active culdvators ' 
Uie district, It arrives^ too, at a sort of termioatioii, striking 
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but totally Irreconcilable witkthe narrative of the Romanoe. 
Instead of a single peel-house, or border tower of defence, such 
as Dame Glendinning is supposed to have inhabited, the head of 
the Allen, about five miles above its junction wilh the Tw^d, 
sliews tliree ruins of Border houses, belonging to different pro- 
prietors, and each, from the desire of mutual support so natoral 
to troublesome times, situated at the extremity of the property of 
which it is the principal messuage. One of these is the ruinous 
mansion-house of Hillslap, formerly the property of the Caim- 
crosses, and now of Mr Inues of Stow ; a second the tower of 
Colmshe, an ancient inheritance of the Borthwiok family, as is 
testified by their crest, the Goat’s Head, which exists on the ruin ; 
-a third, the house of Langsbaw, also ruinous, but near which the 
proprietor, Mr Baillie of Jerviswood and Mellerstain, has built a 
small shooting box. 

All these ruins, so strangely huddled together in a very solitary 
spot, have recollectionB and traditions of their own, but none of 
them bear the most distant resemblance to the descriptions in the 
Romance of the Monastery ; and as the author could hardly have 
erred so grossly regarding a spot within a morning’s ride of his 
own house, the inference is, that no i*e8emblance was intended. 
Hillslap is remembered by the humours of the last inhabitants, 
two or three elderly ladies, of the class of Miss Raylands, in tlie 
Old Manor House, though less important by birth and fortune. 
Colmslic is commemorated in song : — 

ColmsUo stands on Colmslie hill, 

The water it flows round Colmslie mill ; 

The mill and the kiln gang bonnily. 

And it ’a up with the whippers of Colmslic ! 

Langshaw, although larger than the other mansions assembled 
lat the head of tlie supposed Glendearg, has nothing about it more 
.^remarkable than the inscription of the present proprietor over 
ihis shooting lodge — Utinam kano etiam ifiris impleam amioia — a 
ttnodest wish, which I know no one more capable of attaining 
lupon an extended scale, tlian the gentleman who has expressed it 
Liiipon a limited one. 

Having tlius shewn that I could say something of these deso- 
blated towers, which the desire of soctid intercourse, or the facility 
uf mutual defence, had drawn together at the head of this Glen, 
u. need not add any farther reas(^ to shew, that there is no 
n-esemblance between them and the solitary habitation of Dame 
> t^ispeth Glendinning. Beyond these dwellings are some remains 

iiatMl wood, and a considerable portion of morass and bog ; 
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bat 1 would not advise any wilt may be eudons in looalitiea^ to 
spend time in looking for the fountain and holly-treQ pf the White 
Lady. 

While 1 am on the subject 1 may add, that Captain Clutter* 
buck, the imaginary editor of the Monastery, has no real proto* 
type in the village of Melrose or neighbourhood, that ever I saw 
or heard of. To give some individuality to this personage, he is 
described as a character which sometiines occurs in actual society 
— a person who, having spent his life within the necessary duties 
of a technical profession, from which he has been at leng& eman* 
cipated, finds himself without any occupation whatever, and is 
apt to become the prey of ennui, until he discerns some petfy 
subject of investigation commensurate to his talents, the study of 
which gives him employment in solitude ; while the coufl^us 
possession of information peculiar to himself, u^ds to his conse- 
quence in society. I have often observed, that the lighter and 
Hvial branches of antiquarian study are singularly useful in 
relieving vacuity of such a kind, and have known them serve 
many a Captain Clutterbuck to retreat upon ; I was therefore a 
good deal surprised, when T found the antiquarian Captain iden- 
tified with a neighbour and friend of my own, who could never 
have been confounded with him by any one who had read the 
book, and seen the party alluded to. This erroneous identifies ^ 
tion occurs in a work entitled, Illustrations of the Author 
'Waverley, being Notices and Anecdotes of real Chai’actera 
Se’enes, and Incidents, supposed to be described in his works, by 
Robert Chambers.*' This work was, of course, liable to many 
errors, as any one of the kind must be, whatever may be the 
ingenuity of tiie author, which takes the task of explaining what 
can bo only known to anotlier person. Mistakes of place or 
inanimate tilings referred to, are of very little moment ; but the 
ingenious author ought to have been more cautious of attaching 
real names to fictitious characters. 1 think it is in the Spectator 
we read of a rustic wag, who, in a copy of “ The Whole Duty of ^ 
Man,” wrote opposite to every vice name of some individual^ 
in the neighbourhood^ and thus converted that excellent workf 
into a libel on a whole parish. i 

The scenery being thus ready at the author’s band, tlio remini* 
flcences of the country were equally favourable. In a land where 
the horses remained almost ^nstantly saddled, and the sword 
seldom quitted the warrior's side — where war was the natural ^ 
and constant state of the inhabitants, and peace only existed 
the shape of brief and feverish truces — therokcould be uo wan^ 
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of tiie meatiB to complicate and ejftncate tlie iucidentB of lus iiar> 
rallve at pleastiro. There was a disadvantage, notwithstanding, 
in treading this Border district, ibr it had been already ransacked 
by the author himself, as well as others ; and unless px^seilted 
under a new light, was likely to afford ground to the objection o! 
Crmuke bit toeta. 

To attain the indispensable quality of novelty, something, it 
was ^Ottg^t, might be gained by contrasting the character of the 
vassals of tlie church with those of the dependants of the lay 
barons, by whom they were surrounded. But much advantage 
could not be derived from this. There were, indeed, differences 
betwixt tlie two classes, but, like tribes in the mineral and vege- 
table world^ which, resembling each other to common eyes, can 
bo sufficiently well discriminated by naturalists, they were yet 
too £milar, upon the whole, to be placed in marked contrast with 
each other. 

Machinery remained — the introduction of tlio supernatural and 
marvellous ; the resort of distressed autliors since the days ox 
Horace, but whose privileges as a sanctuary have been disputed 
in the present age, and well-nigh exploded. The popular belief 
no longer allows the possibility of existence to the race of myste- 
rious beings wliicli hovered betwixt tliis world and that which is 
invisible. The fairies have abandoned their moonlight turf ; tlio 
witch no longer holds her black orgies in the hemlock dell ; and 

** Bven the la«t lingering phantom of the brain, 

Tlie chitt'chyard ghost, is now at rest agaui." 

From the discredit attached to the vulgar and more common 
modes in which the Scottish superstition displays itself, the autlior 
was induced to have recourse to the beautiful, though almost 
forgotten, theory of astral spirits, or creatures of the elements, 
surpassing human beings in Imowledge and power, but inferior to 
them, as being subject, after a certain space of years, to a death 
which is to them annihilation, as they have no share in the pro- 
mise made to die sons of Adam. These spirits ^are supposed to 
be of four distinct kinds, as tlie elements from which they have 
their origin, and are known, to those who have studied tlie caba* 
Usfioal philosophy, by the names of Sylphs, Gnomes, Salamanders, 
and llaiads, as ^ey belong to the elements of Air, Earth, Fire, 
or Wa^r. Tho general reader will find an entertaining account 
of elementary spirits in the J reneh book, entitled, “ Entre- 
ficit dc Compte du Gabalis.” The ingenious Compte de la Motte 
Fouqud composed, in German, one of the most successful produc- 
I tioiis of his fertfie.brainj where a beautiful and even affliotuig 
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efTect is produced by the iiitQ|S»diiGii<m of a wat^rnympli, tvhe 
loaee the privilege of launortality^ by eoDScmting to become acces* 
Bible to human feelli^, and fueling her lot wl^ that of a mortali 
whb treats her with ingratitude* 

In imitation of an example bo succes^ub tlie White Lady of 
Avenel was introduced into the following fleets. She is repre- 
sented as connected with the hunily of Avenel by one of those 
mystic tie% which^ in undent times, were suppos^ to exist, in 
certain circumstances, between the (creatures of the elements and 
the duldren of men. Sudi Instances of, mysterious union are 
recognized in Ireland, in the real Milesian families, who am 
possessed of a Banshie ; and they are known among the traditions 
of the Highlands, which, in many cases, attadied an imigortal 
being or spirit to the service of partknikr families or tribes. 
These demons, if they are to be called 80,annoimccd good or evil 
fortune to the iamiliea connected with them ; and tliongh some 
only condescended to meddle with matters of importance, others, 
like tlie Hay Mollach, or Maid the Hairy Arms, condescended 
to mingle in ordinary sports, and even to direct the Chief how to 
play at draughts. 

Tliere was, therefore, no great violence in supposiiig such a 
being as this to have existed, while tlie elementary spirits were 
believed in ; but it was more difficult to describe or imagine its 
attributes and principles of action. Shakspeare, the first of 
autliorities in such a case, has painted Ariel, that beautiful crea- 
ture of his fancy, as only approaching so near to humanity as to 
know- the nature of that 8>Tnpathy which the creatures of clay 
felt for each other, as we leam from the expression — *^Mme 
would, if I were human.” 'Bie inferences from this are singular, 
but seem capable of regular deduction. A being, however supe- 
rior to man in lengUi of life— -in power over the elements — in. 
certain perceptions respecting the present, the past, and tlie 
future, yet still incapable of human passidns, of sentiments of 
moral good and evil, of meriting future rewards or punishmenta^f 
belongs rather to tlie class of animals, than of human creatures/ 
and must therefore be presumed to act more from temporar}^ 
benevolence or ci^oe, than from any thing approaching to feeft 
ing or reasoning. a bmng’s superiority in power can oidj 

bo compared to that of the elephant or lion, who arc greater le 
strength than man, though inferior in the schLe of creation. 
partialiUes whicdi we snppolb such spirits to entertain must bb 
like tliose of the dog ; iheir sudden starts of p^on, or the induN 
genee of a firolie, or mischief, may be compi^d to those of tlA 
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bumerauB TarietieB of the eat* AS these propieiiSltSes are, how^ 
ever, contioUed by the laws which rebdar the ekoAentaxy race 
subordinate to the command of man Sable to be snbjecteid by 
his science, (so the sect of Gnostics believed, and on tins tiii^ed 
tlie Eosicrudan philosophy,) or to be overpowered by his superior 
coura^ and daring, when it Set their illusions at defiance. 

It is with reference to this idea of the supposed spirits of tlie 
elements, that the White Lady of Avenel is represented as acting 
a varying, caprieions, and inconsistent part in the pages assigned 
to her in the nai^rative ; manifesting interest and attachment to 
the family with whom her destinies are associated, but evincing 
whim, and even a species of malevolence, towards other mortals, 
as tl^e Sacristan and the Border robber, whose incorrect life sub- 
jected tliem to receive petty mortifications at her hand. The 
White Lady is scarcely supposed, however, to have possessed 
either the power or the incHuation to do more than inflict terror 
or create embarrassment, and is always subjected by tliose mor- 
tals, who, by virtuous resolution, and mental energy, could assert 
superiority over her. In these particulars she seems to constitute 
a being of a middle class, between the esprit foUet who places its 
pleasure in misleading and tormenting mortals, and the benevo- 
lent Fairy of the East, who uniformly guides, aids, and supports 
tliem. 

Either, however, the author executed his purpose indifTerently, 
or the public did not approve of it ; for the White Lady of Avenel* 
was far from being popular. He does not now make the present 
statement, ,in the view of arguing readers into a more favdtirable 
opinion on the subject, but merely with the purpose of exculpating 
' himself from the charge of having wantonly intruded into the 
narrative a being of inconsistent powers and propensities. 

I In the delineation of another character, the author of the 
Monastery failed, whore he hoped for some success. As nothing 
is so successful a subject of ridicule as the fashionable follies of 
,the time, it occurred to him that the more serious scenes of his 
Inarrative might he relieved by the humour of a cavafiero of the 
jage of Queen Elizabeth. In every period, the attempt to gain 
^d maintain the highest rank of society, has depended on the 
jpower of assuming and supporting u certain fariiionable kind of 
yifiectation, usually connected with some vivacity of talent and 
Energy of character, but distinguished at the same time by a 
llranscendent flight, beyon4 sound reason and common sense *, 
r|oth faculties too vulgar to be admitted into the estimate of one 
||(ho claims to be esteemed ^ a choice spirit of the i^e.’* These, 
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iu their differeiat i^iaseg^ eenstitate ^ gallants of the day, whose 
coast it is to the whims of ihshion to extremity. 

On all ooeasions, the nmnners of the soymign, the eonrt, and 
the time, must give the tone to the peculiar descxi^on of qualities 
by which those who would attain the hmght of fashion must seek to 
distinguish themselves. The reign of Elisabeth, being that of a 
maiden queen, was distinguished by the deoomin of the cburtiers, 
aud especially the affectation of tiie deepest defsrence to the 
sovereign. After the acknowledgment of the t^ueen’s matchless 

• perfections, the same devotion was extended to beauty as it 
existed among the lesser stars in her court, who sparkled, as it 

• was the mode to say, by her reflected lustre. It is true, that 
gallant knights no longer vowed to Heaven, the peacock, and |he 
ladies, to perform some feat of extravagant cbivalry, In which 
they endangered the lives of others as well as their own ; but 
although their chivalrous displays of personal gallantry seldom 
went farther in Elizabeth's days than the tilt-yard, where barri- 
cades, called barriers, prevented the shock of the horses, and 
limited the display of the cavaliers’ skill to the comparatively safe 
encounter of their lances, the language of the lovers to their 
ladies was still in the exalted terms whidi Amadis would have 
addressed to Oriana, before encountering a dragon for her sake. 
This tone of romantic gallantry found a clever but conceited 
author, to reduce it to a species of constitatioaund form, and lay 
dbwu the courtly maimer of conversation, in a pedantic book, 
called Eupbues and his England. Of this, a brief account is given 
in the text, to which it may now be proper to mf^e some addi- 
tions. 

The extravagance of Euphuism, or a symbolical jargem of the 
same dasa, predominates in the romances of Galprenade and 
Scuderi, which were read for the amusement of the fidr sex of 
France during the long reign of Eouis XIV., and were supposed 
to contain the only legitimate language of love and gdiantry* In 
this reign they encountered the satire of Moli^ and Boileau. A 
similar disorder, spreadmg into private society, formed the ground 
of the affected dialogue of the Friekweg^ as they were styled, 
who formed the coterie of tiie Hotel de Kamhonlllet, and afforded 
MoUere matter for bis admirable comedy, Xet Frickwet BAdk 
etdet. In England, the humour does not seem to have long 
survived toe aeoession of Jameg I. 

The author had the vanity m think that a charaoter, whose 
peculiarities should turn on extravagant which were ence 
univmxaby fatoionable, might be read in a flotftioua stoty with a 
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goo«| elmncd' affording aiQusemetit to ^ existing generation^ 
who, fond as are of loc^ng back on the actions and manners 
of tlieir ancestors, might bo also 8up{M>sod to be senMble of their 
abstirdities. lie must fairly acknowledge Ibat he w^ dis-* 
appointed, and Hiat the Euphuist, far from being accounted a 
welt drawn and humorous character of tlie period, was condemned 
as unnatural and absurd. 

It would be easy to account for this failure, by supposing the 
defect to arise from the autiior’s want of skill, and, prob^ly, 
many readers may not be inclined to look farther. But, as the 
author himself can scarcely be supposed willing to acquiesce in 
this final cause, if any ofiier cai\ be alleged, he has been led to« 
suspect, tliat, contrary to what he originally supposed, his subject 
was injudiciously chosen, in which, and not in Ids mode of treat- 
ing it, lay the source of the want of success. 

Tiio manners of a rude people arc always founded on nature, 
and therefore the feeUngs of a more poMicd generadon imme- 
diately sympathize \vitli them. We need no numerous notes, no 
antiquarian dissertations, to enable Hie most ignorant to recog- 
nize the sentiments and diction of the characters of Homer ; we 
have but, as Lear says, to stiip off our lendings — to set aside the 
factitious principles «nd adornments which we have received from 
our comparatively artificial system of society, and our natural 
feelings are in miisou witli tlioso of the bard of Chios and the 
heroes who live in his verses. It is tlic same with a great part ni 
the laarratives of my friend Mr Cooper. We sympathize -with 
Ids Indian chiefs and hack-woodsmen, and acknowledge, in the 
characters which he presents to us, tlie same truth of human 
nature by which wC should feel ourselves influenced if placed in 
the sa^ne condition. So much is this the case, that though it is 
difficult, or almost impossible, to reclaim a savage, bred from his 
youth to war and Hie chase, to the restraints and the duHes of 
civilized life, notldng is more easy or common, than to find men 
who have been educated in all Hie habits and comforts of improved 
society, willing to exchange them for the wild labours of the 
hunter and the fisher. The very amusements most pursued and 
relidied by men of all ranks, whose oonstitntions permit active 
exercise, are hunting, fiHiing, and in some instances, war, Hie 
natural and necessary business of the sa^ESge of Diyden, where his 
hero talks of being ^ 

. As free OB nature first insdo limn. 

When wild In woods tlie noble savage wm,** 

Boi dthough the occupations, and even Hie senHments, of 
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Inunau boidga ill! a pvinsilivc state, find access aa^ interest in the 
minds of the more dviHzed part of ^ impedes, H does not 
» fore follow, tiitat the national tastes, 4>phiion% and fotUes, ^ one 
kvilized period, should afford either tim same interest or the same 
amusement to those of another. These generally, when driven 
to extravagance, are founded, not upon any nato^ taste pi^per 
to tiio species, hut upon tite growth of some peenliar cast oi 
affectation, wi^ which mankind in general, and succeeding gene* 
rations in particular, fool no common iuter^ or sympathy. The 
extravagances of coxcombry in manners and apparel are indeed 
the legitimate, and often the successful objects of satire, during 
the time when they exist. In evidence of iliis, theatrical critics 
may observe how many dramatic jeitx d'ettprU are we^ received 
every season, because tlie satirist levels at some well known or 
fashionablo absurdity ; or, in the dramatic phrase, shoots folly 
as it flics.’* But when the peculiar kind of folly keeps the wing 
no longer, it is reckoned but waste of powder to pour a discharge 
of ridicule on what has ceased to exist ; and the pieces in which 
such forgotten absurdities are made the subject of ridicule, foil 
quietly into oblivion with the follies which gave them fashion, or 
only continue to exist on tiio scene, because they contain some 
other more permanent interest than tliai which connects theni 
with manners and follies of a temporary character. 

This, perhaps, affords a reason why tiie comedies of Ben 
Jonson, founded upon system, or wliat the age termed humours, 
— by which ^vas meant factitious and affected characters, super-* 
induced on that which was common to the rest of their raoe,~~ 
in spite of acute satire, deep scholar^ip, and strong sense, do 
not now afford general pleasure, but are confined to f£e closet of 
the antiquary, whose studies have assured him that the personages 
of the dramatist were once, though they are now no longer, por- 
traits of existing nature. 

Let us take another example of our hypothesis from Shak- 
speare lilmself, who, of all authors, drew his portraits for all ages. 
With ilic whole sum of the idolatry which affects us at his name, 
the mass of roaders peruse, without amusement, ilie characters 
formed on the oxtravagonoes of temporary fashion; and tiie 
j:uplmi6t Don Armado, the pedant Holofemes, even Nym and 
Pistol, are read u^th little pleasure by the mate of the public, 
being portraifo of which we cannot recognise tiie homour, beouise 
the origituds no longer exist. Ht like manner, while the ^troases 
of Borneo and Juliet continue to interest every hdbom, Mercetio, 
lirawn as an accurate representation of tiie ffaitiiod fine gentleman 
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of tlko period^ and as such received by the unmumous s|»proba> 
"tion of contemporarfOB, has so Utile to tatmst ilte present age, 
that, stripped of all hia puns and quiridi of verbal wit, he c^y ' 
retains place in the scene, in virtue of his fine and CKnc&tuf 
speech upon beaming, ^idb belongs to no particular age, and 
because he is a personage whose presence is indispensable to the 
plot. 

We have already prosecuted perhaps too far an argument, the 
tendency of which is to prove, that the introduction of an 
humorist, acting, like Sir Piercie Shafton, upon some forgotten 
and obsolete model of foUy, once fashionable, is rather likely to 
awaken the disgust of the reader, as unnatural, than find him 
food for laughter. Whether owing to this theory, or whether ta 
the more simple and probable cause of the author’s failure in the 
delineation of the subject he had proposed to himself, the formu 
dable objection of inereMut odi was appUed to the l^phukst, as 
weU as to tiie White Lady of Avenel ; and the one was denounced 
AS unnatural, while the other was rejected as impossible. 

There was Uttie m the story to atone for these failures in 
two principal points. The incidents were inartificially huddled 
together. There was no part of the intrigue to which deep inte^ 
rest was found to apply $ and the conciusioa was brought about, 
not by Incidents anting out of the story itself, but in conseq^uenoe 
of public tanansactions, with which the narrative has little connec- 
tion, and which the reader had little opportunity to become 
acquainted with. 

This; if not a positive fault, was yet a great defect iu the 
Romance. It is trvi% that not only the practice of some great 
autiiors in this dc^tartment, but oven tiie general course of imman 
lifo itself, may be quoted in favour of this more ohvioui^ and less 
artificial practice, of arran^g a narrative. It is seldom that the 
same circle of personages who have surrounded an individual at 
his first outset in life, continue to have an interest in his career 
till his fate comes to a crisis. On the contrary, and more espe- 
cially if the events of his fife be of a varied ebaraeter, and worth 
communicating to others, or to the world, the hero’s later con- 
nections are usually totally separated from those with whom he 
began the voyage, l^t whom the individual has outsailed,^ who 
luy^j^tilted astray, or foundered on the passaged This ha%xeyed 
Comparison holds good in another p(»nt The nmneroos vessels 
o(; BO many difibrent sorts, and tlestined for smdi diflbrent pnr- 
poMj^whidi are lanched in the same mighty ocean, Idthough each 
endeaii^ttx^\ to fonue its own eourse. are in evc^ case mere 
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influenced by -Aw wmds and tides, which ore comacn to jplie 
element which th^ all navigate^ than by thfeir own a^pamte 
exertions. And it is. thus in the worlds when human pru- 
dence has done its best, some general, perhaps national, event, 
destroys the sdiemes of the individual, as the easual tondr of a 
more powerful being sweeps away the web of the i^der. 

Many excellent romances haye been composed in this View of 
human life, where the hero is eonduoted throni^ ^ vaXis^ pf 
detached scenes, in which yadous agents appear, and disappw, 
without, perhaps, having any pemansnt hdhiemse tptet the progress 
of the story. Such is the structure of Gil Bias^ lUderick Ban- 
dom, and the lives and adventures of many othm* heroes, who are 
desenbed as running through diflbrent siatioiis^ of life, and. 
encountering various adventures, which are only connected with 
each other by having happened to be witnessed by the same indi- 
ridual, whose identity unites them together, as the string of a 
nefbklace links the beads, which are otherwise detached. 

But though such an unconnected course of adventures is wbat 
most trequeutly ocscurs in nature, yet the province of the romance 
writer being lu^ficial, there is more required from him than a 
more compliance with the simplicity of reality,*— just as we 
demand from the scientific gardener, that he shall arrange, in 
curious knots and artificial parterres, the flowers which ^ nature 
bqpn’’ distributes freely on hill and dale. Fielding, accordingly, 
in most of his novels, but especially in Tom ^ones, his eie/- 
d^ceuvr^f has set the distinguished example of a etory regularly 
built and consistent in all its parts, in which nothing occurs, and 
soarce a personage is introduced, that has not some share in 
tending to advance* the catastrophe. 

To demand equal correctness and felicity in those who may 
follow in the track of that illustrious novelist, would be to fetter 
too much the power of giving pleasure, by surrounding it with 
penal rules ; since of this sort of light literature it may be espe- 
cially said — iout genn est permU, hcir$ U genre mnuyeum, 
however, the more closely and happily the story is combined, and 
the more natural and fgUcitous the catastrophe, the nearer such 
a emnposition will approach the perfecition of t^ novriist's art;i 
nor cp an author neglect this branch' his profisssion^ without; 
incurring proporilsnal censure. * . ( 


For such censure the Monastery gave but too mu^ pccaihm.; 
The intrigue of the BomanBs, neither very iotsresta^ 
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and the as sudden renewal of tlie truce. Instances of tliis kind, 
it is true, cannot in reality have been uncommon, but the resort- 
ing to such, in order to accomplish the catastrophe, as by a tour 
de force, was objected to as inartificial, and not perfectiy intel- 
ligible to the general reader. 

Still the Monastery, though exposed to severe and just criticism, 
did not fail, judging from the extent of its circulation, to have 
some interest for the public. And this, too, was according to the 
ordinary course of such matters ; for it very seldom happens tliat 
literary reputation is gained by a single ofibrt, and still more 
rarely is it lost by a solitary miscarriage. 

The author, therefore, had his days of grace allowed him, and 
time, if he pleased, to comfort himself with the burden of the old 
Scots song, 

** If It isna wcel bobbit, 

We’ll bobitngain.” 


AanoTSFoaD, 7 
UK 2imcmlter, IS80. J 
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FBOU 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK, 

I^TE OF HIS majesty’s REQIMENT OF INFANTRY, 


*10 

THE AUTHOR OF « WAVERLEY.” 


Sm, 

Although 1 <lo not pretend to the pleasure of your personal 
acquaintance, lil;e many whom I believe to be equally strangers 
to you, 1 am nevertheless interested in your publications, and 
desire their continuance ; — not that I pretend to much taste m 
fictitious composition, or that I am apt to be interested in your 
grave scenes, or amused by those which are meant to be lively, 
1 w*ill not disguise from you, that 1 have yawned over the last 
interview of Macivor and his sister, and fell fairly asleep while 
the schoolmaster was reading the humours of Dandie Dinmont. 
You sec, sir, tliat I scorn to solicit your favour in a way to 
which you are no stranger. If the papers I enclose you are 
worth nothing, I will not endeavour to recommend them by 
personal flattery, as a bad cook pours rancid butter upon stale 
fish. No, sir ! what I respect in you, is the light you have 
occasionally thrown on national antiquities, a study which I have 
commenced rather late in life, but to which I am attached witli 
the devotion of a first love, because it is the only study 1 ever 
cared a fartliing for. 

You shall have my history sir, (it will not reach to three 
volumes,) before that of my^ manuscript; and as you usually 
tlirow out a few lines of verse (by way of skimiskers, 1 suppose) 
at the head of each division of prose, I have liad the luck to light 
a 
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upon a stanza in the sclioolmafiter’s copy of Bums which de< 
scribes me exactly. I love it the better, because it was originally 
designed for Captain Grose, an excellent antiquary, though, like 
yourself, somewhat too apt to treat with levity his own pursuits ;i 

'Tis said he was a soldier bred, 

And ane wad rather fa*en than iiod ; 

But now he 's quit the spurtle blade* 

And dbg-skin wallet, 

And ta’en the — antiquarian trade, 

T think they call it. 

T never could conceive what influenced me, when a boy, in the 
choice of a profession. Military zeal and ardour it was not, 
which made me stand out for a commission in the Scots Fusiliers, 
when my tutors and curators wished to bind me apprentice to 
old David Stiles, Clerk to his Majesty’s Signet. I say, military 
zeal it was not ; for I was no fighting boy in my own person, 
and cared not a penny to read tlie history of the heroes who 
turned the world upside down in fonner ages. As for courage, 1 
had, as I have since discovered, just as much f>f it as served my 
turn, and not one grain of surplus. I soon found out, indeed, 
that in action there was more danger in running away than in 
standing fast ; and besides, I could not aflbrd to lose my com- 
mission, which was iny chief means of support. But, as for that 
overboiling valour, whicli I have heard many of ours tallc of, 
though I seldom observed that it influenced them in the actual 
affair — that exuberant zeal, which courts Danger as a bride, — 
truly ray courage was of a complexion much less ecstatical. 

Again, the love of a red coat, which, in default of all other 
aptitudes to the profession, has made many a bad soldier and 
some good ones, was an utter stranger to my disposition. 1 
cared not a " bodle” for the company of the misses : Nay, 
!^j||^ugh there was a hoarding-school in the village, an^ though we 
^4tsed to meet with its fair inmates at Simon Lightfoot’s weekly 
^Practising, I cannot recollect any strong emotions being excited 
0 ti tiiesc occasions, excepting the infinite regret with which T 
went through the polite ceremonial of presenting my partner 
with an orange, thrust into my pocket by my aunt for this special 
purpose, but which, had I dared, I certainly would have secreted 
for my own personal use. As for vanity, or love of finery for 
itself, I was such a stranger to iVthat the difficulty was great to 
make me brush my coat, and appear in proper trim upon parade, 
1 shall never forget the rebuke of my old Colonel on a morning 
when the King reviewed a brigade of which ours made part. 1 
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im no Mend to extrava^gaiice^ Enidign Chitt^buck/’ said he; 
"but^ on the day when we are to pass before the Sovereign of. 
thq ^gdom, in the name of God 1 would have at least fshewn 
hi£ ^n inch of dean linen.*’ 

Tnus^a stranger to the ordinary motives which lead young 
men to make the army their ohoice, and without the least desire 
to become either a hero or a dandy, I really do not know what 
determined my thoughts that way, unless it were the happy state 
of half-pay indolence, enjoyed by Captain Doolittle, who had set 
up his staff of rest in my native village. Every other person had, 
or seemed to have, something to do, less or more. They did not, 
indeed, precisely go to school and learn tasks, that last of evils in 
my estimation ; but it did not escape my boyish observation, that 
they were all bothered with something or other like duty or 
labour-^ all but the happy Captain Doolittle. The minister had 
his parish to visit, and his preaching to prepare, though perhaps 
he made more fuss than he needed about both. The laird had 
his farming and improving operations to superintend ; and, be> 
sides, he had to attend trustee meetings, and lieutenancy meetings, 
and head-courts, and meetings of justices, and what not — was as 
early up, (that 1 detested,) and as much in the open air, wet and 
dry, as his own grieve. The shopkeeper (the village boasted 
but one of eminence) stood indeed pretty much at his ease behind 
his counter, for his custom was by no means overburdensonae ; 
but still he enjoyed his status, as the Bailie calls it, upon condi- 
tion of tumbling all the wares in his booth over and over, when 
any one chose to want a yard of muslin, a mousetrap, an ounce 
of caraways, a paper of pins, the Sermons of Mr Peden, or the 
Life of 9'ack the Giaat-Queller, (not Killer, as usually erroneously 
written and pronounced. — See my essay on the true history of 
this worthy, where real facts have in a peculiar degree been 
obscured by fable.) In short, all m the village were under the 
necesshy of doing something which they would rather have left 
undone, excepting Captain Doolittle, wW walked every morning 
in tlie open street, which formed the high mall of our village, in 
a blue coat with a red neck, and played dt whist the whole even- 
ing, when he could make up a party. This happy vacuity of all 
employment appeared to me so delicious, that it became the 
primary hint, which, according to the system of Helvetius, as 
the minister says, determined «ny infant talents towards the 
profession I was destined to illustrate. 

But who, alss ! can form a just estimate of their fhture pros* 
pe(^ in this deceitful world I I was not long engaged in my 
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now profession, before 1 discoTered, Ibat if the independent 
indolence of half-pay was a paradise, the officer must pass 
through the purgatory of duty and service in order to gain y 
admission to it. Captain DooHttle might brush his blu^ coat 
with the red neck, or leave it unbrushed, at his pleasure $ but 
Ensign Clutterbuck had no such option. Captain Doolittle might 
go to bed at ten o*clock, if he had a mind ; but the Ensign must 
make the rounds in his turn. What was worse, the Captain 
might repose under the tester of his tent-bed until noon, if he 
was so pleased ; but the Ensign, God help him, had to appear 
upon parade at peep of day. As for duty, I made that as easy 
as I could, had the sergeant to whisper to me the words of 
command, and bustled through as other folks did. Of service, I* 
saw enough for an indolent man — was buffeted up and down the 
world, and visited both the East and West Indies, Egypt, and 
other distant places, which my youth had scarce dreamed of. 
The French I saw, and felt too ; witness two fingers on my 
right hand, whidi one of their cursed hussars took off with his 
sabre as neatly as an ho^ital surgeon. At length tlie deatli of 
an old aunt, who left me some fifteen hundred pounds,* snugly 
vested in the three per cents, gave me the long-wished-for oppor* 
tunity of retiring, witli tlie prospect, of enjoying a clean shirt and 
a guinea four times a-week at least. 

For the purpose of commencing my new way of life, I selected 
for my residence the village of Kennaquhair, in the south of 
Scotland, celebrated for tlie ruins of its magnificent Monastery, 
intending there to lead my future life in the otium mm dignitate 
of half-pay and annuity. 1 was not long, however, in making 
tlie grand discovery, that in order to enjoy leisure, it is abso- 
lutely necessary it should be preceded by occupation. For 
some time, it was delightful to wake at daybreak, dreaming of 
the reveille — tlien to recollect my happy emancipation from the 
slavery that doomed me to start at a piece of clattering parch- 
ment, turn on my other side, damn the parade, and go to sleep 
again. But even this enjoyment had its termination ; and time, 
when it became a stock, entirely at my own disposal, began to 
hang heavy on my hand. 

1 angleck for two days, during which time 1 lost twenty hooks, 
and several scores of yards of gut and line, and caught not even 
a minnow. Hunting was out oi^the question, for the stomach of 
a horse by no means agrees with the half-pay establishment. 
When I shot, the shepherds and ploughmen, and my very dog, 
l^uizzed me every tim^ that I missed, which was, generally 
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fipoakiiig, every time 1 fired. Besides^ the country gentlemen in 
this quarter like their game^ and began to talk of prosecutions 
and interdicts. 1 did not give up ^hting the French to com* 
domestic war with the " pleasant men of Teviotdale,” 
as tki'/fi&ong calls them ; so 1 e’en spent three days (very agree- 
ably) in cleaning my guu^ and disposing it upon two hooks over 
my chimney-piece. 

The success of this accidental experiment set me on trying my 
skill in the mechanical arts. Accordingly, I took down and 
cleaned my landlady’s cuckoo-clock, and in so doing, silenced 
that companion of the spring for ever and a day. I mounted a 
turning-lathe, and in attempting to use it, I very nearly cribbed 
off, with an inch-and-half former, one of the fingers which the 
hussar had left me. 

Boolis I tried, botli those of the little circulating library, and 
of the more rational subscription collection maintained by this 
intellectual people. But neitlier the light reading of the one, nor 
the heavy artillery of the other, suited my purpose. I always 
fell asleep at the fourth or fifth page of history or disquisition ; 
and it took me a month’s hard reading to wade through a half- 
bound trashy novel, during which I was pestered witli applica- 
tions to return the volumes, by every half-bred milliner’s miss 
about the place. In short, during the hours when all the town 
besides had sometliing to do, I had nothing for it, but to walk in 
the churchyard, and whistle till it was dinner-time. 

During ^ese promenades, tlie Ruins necessarily forced them- 
selves on my attention, and, by degrees, 1 found myself engaged 
in studying the more minute ornaments, and at length the general 
plan, of this noble strueturo. The old sexton aided my labours, 
and gave me his portion of traditional lore. Every day added 
something to my stock of knowledge respecting the ancient statu 
of tlie budding ; and at length 1 made discoveries concerning tlie 
purpose of several detached and very ruinous portions of it, tlio 
use of which had liitherto been either unloiown altogether or 
erroneously explained. 

The knowledge which 1 thus aoquiced I liad frequent oppor- 
tunities of retailing to tliose visiters whom the progress of a 
Scottish tour brought to vi^t this celebrated spot. Without 
encroaching on the privilege of my friend the sexton, I became 
gradually an assistant Cicerone in the task of description and 
explanation, and often (seeing a fresh parfy of visiters arrive) has 
he turned over to me those to whom he had ,told half liis story, 
Witli the fiatteriug observation, ^What needs 1 say ony xuair 
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about it t There's the Captain hens mair aneht it |han I do, of 
any zuan in the town.” Then would I sahate the strangeis 
courteously, and expatiate to their astonished minds upon ctypts 
and chancels, and naves, arches. Gothic and Saxon architrajt^e^ 
mullions and flying buttresses. It not unfrequently happened^ 
that an acquaintance winch commenced in the Abbey concluded 
in the inn, which served to relieve the solitude as well as the 
mouotony of my landlady's shoulder of mutton, whetlier roast, 
cold, or hashed. 

By degrees my mind became enlarged ; 1 found a hook or two. 
which enlightened me on the subject of Gothic architecture, and 
T read now with pleasure, because I was interested in what I 
read about. Even my character began to dilate and expand* T 
spoke with more authority at the club, and was listened to with 
deference, because on one subject, at least, I possessed more 
information than any of its members. Indeed, I found that even 
my stories about Egypt, which, to say truth, were sometvhat 
thread-hare, were now listened to with more respect than for- 
merly. " Captain,” they said, ^ had something in him after 
a’, — there were few folk kend sae muckle about the Abbey.” 

With this general approbation waxed my own sense of self- 
importance, and my feeling of general comfort. I ate with more 
appetite, 1 digested with more ease, 1 lay down at night with joy, 
and slept sound till morning, when 1 arose with a sense of busy 
importance, and hied me to measure, to examine, and to compare 
the various parts of this interesting structure. I lost all sense 
and consciousness of certain unpleasant sensations of a nondescript 
nature, about my head and stomach, to which I had been in' the 
habit of attending, more for the benefit of the village apothecary 
than my own, for the pure want of something else to think about. 
I had found out an occupation unwittingly, and was happy because 
J[ had something to do. lu a word, 1 had commenced local 
iantiquary, and was not unworthy of the name. 

Wliilst 1 was in this pleasing career of busy idleness, for so it 
^ght at best be called, it happened that I was one night sitting 
in my little parlour, adjacent to the closet which my landlady 
calls my bedroom, in the act of preparing for an early retreat to 
the realms of Morpheus. Dugdale's Monasticon, borrowed from 

the library at A , was lying on the table before me, flanked 

by some excellent Cheriiire cheese^ (a present, by the way, from 
an honest London citizen, to whom I h^ explained the difference 
betwixt a Gothic and a Saxon arch,) and a glass of Tanderhagen's 
best ale. Thus armed at all points against my dd enemy Timei 
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I was leisurely and deiidously ^paring for ted — now reading 
a line of old Dugdale — now sipping my ale^ or niuneliing my 
bread and cheese*^ now undoing strings at my breeches*. 
]ineeS| or a button or two of my wsistODat, u&tU &e vill^e clock 
should strike ten, before which time I make it a role never to go 
to bed. A loud knocking, however, interrupted my ordinary 
]>roccss on occasion, and the voice of my honest landlord of 
the George was heard vociferating,* “What the deevil^ Mrs 
Orimsiees, the Captain is no in his bed 1 and a gentleman at our 
liousc has ordered a fowl and minced coUops, and a bottle of 
sherry, and has sent to ask him to supper, to tell liim all about 
the Abbey.” 

“ Na,” answered Luckie Grimslees, in the true sleepy tone of a 
Scottish matron when ten o’clock is going to strike, “ he’s no in 
his bed, but 1 ’se warrant him no gae out at this time o’ night to 
keep foils sitting up waiting for him — the Captain ’s a decent 
man.” 

I plainly perceived this last compliment was made for my 
hcarirg, by way both of indicating and of recommending the 
course of conduct which Mrs Grimslees de.sired I should pursue. 
But I had not been knocked about the world for thirty years and 
odd, and lived a bluff bachelor all the while, to come home and 
he pit under petticoat government by my landlady. Accordingly 
1 opmed my chamber-door, and desired my old friend David to 
walb up stairs. 

“Captain,” said he, as he entered, “ 1 am as glad to find you 
up 4s if I had hooked a twenty pound saumon. There ’s a gentle- 
mai.up yonder tliat will not sleep sound in his bed this blessed 
nigjit, unless he has the pleasure to drink a gloss of wine with 
yoi.” 

^ You know, David,” I replied, with becoming dignity, “that 
I cannot with propriety go out to visit strangers at this time of 
nght, or accept of invitations from people of whom I know 
nothing.” 

David swore a round oath, and added, “Was ever tlie Uke 
^ard of I He has ordered a fowl and egg sauce, a pancake and 

* The George w«8, and !$, the principal inn in the village of Kennaquhair, m 
Melrose. But the landlord of the period was not the same civil and quiet person 
by Mrhom the inn is now kept. David Kyle, a Melrose proprietor of no UttlC 
importance, a first-rate person of consequence in whatever belonged to the 
business of the town, was the original owner and landlord of the, inn. Bow 
David ! like many ether busy men, took%» much care of public af&irs, os in some 
degree to neglect bis own. There are persons still alive at Kennaquhadr who 
can recognize him and bis peouUoritiet in ttie following slceteih of nfine Host of 
the George. 
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minched collops, and a battle of alicrry — D’ye tliink 1 wad come 
and ask you to go to keep company with ony bit English rider, 
that sups on toasted cheeiie, and a cheerer of iTim-toddy I This 
is a gentleman every inch of him, and a virtuoso, a clean virtuoso 
— a sad-coloured stand of claithes, and a wig like the curled back 
of a mug-ewe. The very first question he speered was about the 
auld drawbrig that has been at the bottom of the water these twal 
score years — 1 liave seen the fundations when we were sticliing 
saumon — And how the deevil suM he ken ony thing about tlie old 
drawbrig, unless he were a virtuoso 

David being a virtuoso in his own way, and moreover a land- 
holder and heritor, was a qualified judge of all who frequented his 
house, and therefore 1 could not avoid ageiii tying the strings of^ 
my knees. 

“ That’s right. Captain,” vociferated David ; ^^you t\r^ will be 
as thick as three in a bed an ance ye forgather. I hacna seen 
the like o’ him my very sell since T saw the great Doctor Samuel 
Johnson on his tower through Scotland, whilk tower is lying in 
my back-parlour for the amusement of my guests, wi’ tie twa 
boards torn aff.” 

“ Tlien the gentleman is a scholar, David I” 

“ I ’se uphaud him a scholar,” answered l)avid j ‘‘ he has a 
black coat on, or a brown ane, at ony rate.” 

“ Is he a clergyman 1” 

** I am tliinking no, for he looked after his horse’s supper b€orc 
he spoke o’ his aiii,” I'eplied mine host. 

** Has ho a servant !” demanded 1. 

Nae servant,” answered David ; " but a grand face he baa o’ 
his ain, that wad gar ony body be willing to serve liim that loalis 
upon him.” 

And what makes him tliink of disturbing me ? Ah, DaVd, 
this has been some of your chattering ; you are perpetualy 
bringing your guests on my shoulders, as if it were my busincis 
to entertain every man who comes to the George.” ' 

** What the dcil wad ye hae me do, Captain 1” answered min^ 
host ; a gentleman lights down, and asks me in a most earnest 
maimer, what man of sense and learning there is about our town, 
that can tell him about the antiquities of the place, and specially 
about the auld Abbey — ye wadna hae me tell the gentleman a lee T 
and ye ken weel eneugh there is naebody in the town can say a 
reasonable word about it, be it ife yoursell, except the bedral, and 


* There w more to be said about this old bridge Iioreart<av See Note G. 
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he is as fou as a piper by this thne. So^ says 1, there ’s Captain 
Qutterbuckj that ’s a very civil gentleman^ and has little to do 
forby telling the auld cracks about Ibe Abbey, and dwells just' 
hard by. Then sa 3 fs the gentleman to me, * Sir/ says ho, very 
civilly, < have the goodness to step to Captain Clutterbuck with 
niy compliments, and say 1 am a stranger, who have been led to 
these parts chiefly by tlie fame of these Kuins, and that 1 would 
call upon him, but the hour is late.* And mair he said tliat I 
have forgotten, but X woel remember it ended, — ^ And, landlord, 
get a bottle of your best sherry, and supper for two.’ Ye wadna 
liavo had me refuse to do tlie gentleman’s bidding, and me a 
publican ?** 

. “ Well, David,” said I, " I wish your virtuoso had taken a fitter 
hour — but as you say he is a gentleman ” 

I ’se uphaud him that — the order speaks for itsell — a bottle 
of sherry — miuched collops and a fowl — that’s spealcing like 
a gentleman, I trow ? — That ’s nght, Captain, button weel up, 
the night’s raw — but the water *s clearing for a’ tliat j we’ll be 
on ’t neist night wi* my Lord’s boats, and we ’ll hae ill luck if I 
dinna send you a kipper to relish your ale at e’en.” * 

In five minutes after this dialogue, 1 found myself in the parlour 
of the George, and ih tlie presence of tlie stranger. 

He was a grave personage, about my own age, (which we sliall 
call about fifty,) and really had, as my friend David expressed it, 
something in his face tiiat inclined men to oblige and to servo 
him. Yet this expression of autliority was not at all of the cast 
which I have seen in the countenance of a general of brigade, 
neither was the stranger’s dress at all martial. It consisted of a 
uniform suit of iron^gray clothes, cut in rather an old-fashioned 
form. His V >g8 wei^ defended with strong leathern gambadoes, 
which, according to au antiquarian contrivance, opened at the 
sides, and were secured by steel clasps. His countenance was 
worn as much by toil and sorrow as by ago, for it iulimated that 
he had seen and endured much. His address was singularly 
plea»ng and gentlemanlike, and the apology which he made for 
disturbing me at such an hour, and in sudi a manner, was so well 
and han^orocly expressed, that I could not reply otherwise tlian 
by declaring my willingness to be of service to him. 

I have been a traveller to-day, sir,” said he, ** and I would 

* Tho noblenuA whoso boats are mentioned in the text, is the late kind and 
amiable Lord fiommerviUo. on intimaA friend of the author. David Kyle was a 
constant and privileged attendant when lord Somraervillo ha^a parlor for qieatitig 
salmon ; on such occasions, eiglity or a hundred fisYi were often kitlod betweesv 
<}leainer and LeodeifoiU. 
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vnBingly defer the little I have to say ttU after supper, for i^^hich 
1 feel rather more appetized than usual.” 

We sate down to table, and notwithstanding the stranger’s 
alleged appetite, as well as the gentle preparation of eheese and 
ale which I had already laid aboard, 1 really believe tiiat 1 of the 
two did the greater honour to my friend David’s fowl and minced 
collops. 

When the cloth was removed, and we had each made a tumbler 
of negus, of that liquor which hosts call Sherry, and guests call 
Lisbon, I perceived that the stranger seemed pensive, silent, and 
somewhat embarrassed, as if he had something to communicate 
which he knew not well how to introduce. To pave the way for 
him, 1 spoke of the ancient ruins of the Monastery, and of their 
history. But, to my great surprise, T found I had met my match 
with a witness. The stranger not only knew ail that I could tell 
him, hut a great deal moi’e ; and, what was still more mortifying, 
he was able, by reference to dates, charters, and other evidence 
of facts, that, as Burns says, “ downa be disputed,” to correct 
many of the vaghe tales which I had adopted on loose and vulgar 
tradition, as well as to confute more than one of my favourite 
theories on the subject of the old monks and their dwellings, 
which I had sported freely in ail the presumption of superior 
information. And here I cannot but remark, tliat much of the 
stranger’s arguments and inductions rested upon the authority of 
Mr Deputy Register of Scotland, * and his lucubrations ; a gen- 
tleman whose indefatigable research into the national records is 
like to destroy my trade, and that of all local antiquaries, by sub- 
stituting trutli instead of legend and romance. Alas! I would the 
learned gentleman did but know how difficult it is for us dealers 
in petty wares of antiquity to — 

Pluck from our memories a rooted *' legend,” 

Raze out the wWtten records of our brain, 

Or cleanse our bosoms of that perilous stuff 

and so forth. It would, 1 am sure, move his pity to think how 
many old dogs ho batli set to learn new tricks, how many vene- 
rable parrots he hath taught to sing a new song, how many gray 
heads ho hatli addled by vain attempts to exclwge their old 
for his new Snmpsimus, But let it pisiss. Humana 
perp 0 »ii sumus — All changes round us, past, present, and to 
come ; that which was history yesterday becomes fable to*day, 
and the truth of to*day is hatched into a Ue by to-morrow. 

*** Thomas Thomson, Esq., whose well>deserved panegyric ought to be found 
^fci another page than one written by an Intimate friend of thirty years* standing. 
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Finding myself Him Ui "be overpowered in the Monfistery^ vrlakSi 
I had hi&erto regarded as my ditadel, I began, like a skilful 
general, to evacuate that plaee of defence, and %ht my way * 
through the adjacent country. I had recourse to my acquaintance 
with the families and antiquities of the ndghbourhood, ground on 
which 1 thought I might skirmish at l^e without its being 
possible for the stranger to meet me with advantage. But I was 
mistaken. ^ 

The man in the iron-gray suit shewed a much more minute 
knowledge of these particulars than I had the least preWsion to* 
He could +*»11 the very year in which the family of De Haga first 
settled L. eir ancieut barony. * Not a Thane within reach but 
he knew his family and connections, how many of his ancestors 
bad fallen by the sword of the English, how many in domestio 
brawl, and how many by the hand of the executioner for march* 
treason. Their castles he was acquainted with from turret to 
foundation-stone ; and as for the miscellaneous antiquities scat* 
iered about the countr}', he knew every one of thorn, from a cr<m» 
Ieoh to a cairn, and could give as good an account of each as if 
he had lived in the time of the Banes or Druids. 

1 was now in the mortifying predicament of one who suddenly 
finds himself a scholar when he came to teach, and nothing was 
left for me but to pick up as much of his conversation as I could, 
for the benefit of the next company. T told, indeed, Allan 
Ramsay’s story of the Monk and Miller’s Wife, in order to retreat 
witli some honour under cover of a parting volley. Here, how- 
ever, my flank was again turned by &e eternal stranger. 

“ you are pleased to bo facetious, sir,” said he ; “ but you 
cannot .be ignorant, that tlie ludicrous incident you mentioned 
is the subject of a tale much older than that of Allan Ramsay.” 

. I nodded, unwilling to acknowledge my ignorance, though, in 
fact, I knew no more what he meant tlian ^d one of my friend 
David’s post-horses. 

I do not allude,” continued my omnisment companion, “ to 
the curious poem published by Pinkerton from the Maitland 
Manuscript, called the Fryars of Berwick, although it presents a 
very minute and amvuting picture of Scottish manners daring 
the reign of James Y. ; but rather to the Italian novelist, by 
whom, so far as 1 know, the story was first piintod, although ^ 

* The family of De Haga, raodemi^ imo Haig,’ of Bem^de, ia of the 
higheit antiquity, and is tlie subject of one of the pmpkscies of Thomas tbs 
Rhymer t — 

betlda, waato^ betifie, 

Haig ahall be HSlg of Bemerelde 
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imqaeBtionably ho first took his original from some ancient 

* 

“ It is not to be doubted,” answered I, not very well lender- 
standing, however, the proposition to which I gave such unqualified 
assent. 

" Yet,” continued my companion, ^ I question much, had you 
known my situation and profession, whetlier you would have 
pitched upon this precise anecdote for my amusement.” 

Tins observation he made in a tone of perfect good-humour. I 
pricked up my ears at t^ie hint, and answered as politely as T 
could, that my ignorance of his condition and rank could be the 
only cause of my having stumbled on any thing disagreeable ; and 
that I was most willing to apologize for my unintentional offence, 
so soon as I should know wherein it consisted. 

“ Nay, no offence, sir,” he replied ; “ offence can only exist 
where it is taken. I liave been too long accustomed to more 
severe and cruel misconstructious, to be offended at a popular jest, 
though directed at my profession.” 

Am I to understand, then,” I answered, tliat I am speaking 
with a Catholic clergyman 

An unworthy monk of the order of Saint Benedict,” said the 
stranger, " belonging to a community of your own countrymen, 
long l^stablished in France, and scattered unliappily by the events 
of the Revolution.” 

Then,” said I, you are a native Scotchman, and from this 
neighbourhood V* 

Not so,” answereff the monk ; “ I am a Scotchman by extrac- 
tion only, and never was in this neighbourhood during my ^hole 
life.” 

" Never in this neighbourhood, and yet so minutely acquainted 
with its history, its traditions, and even its external scenery ! Y ou 
surprise me, sir,” 1 replied. 

" It is not surprising,” he said, “ that I ^ould have that sort 
of local informaffon, when it is considered, that my uncle, an 
excellent man, as well as a good Scotchman, the head also of our 
religious community, employed much of his leisure in maldng me 
^acquainted with these parUculars ; and that I myself, disgusted 
with what has been passing around me, have for many years 
amused myself, by digesting and arranging th^ 'Various scraps of 

* It is curioas to rSmark at how littl^expense of invontton saceewtve nges are 
eonteat to receive amtiiwineBt. The same story which Ramsay and Dunbar 
•^ve suecentvely haadisd, foimi ailso the sot^leet of the modem iiuoe> No Bohgi 
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tnfomatioii which I derived from my w*orfhy reUtive^iand o^mr 
aged brethren of our order.’* ' 

« I presume, sSr,” said I, " though I would by no means intrude 
the question, that you are now returned to S^tland with a view 
to settle amongst your countr 3 rmen, sinoe the great political catas« 
trophe of our time has reduced your corps 1” 

No, sir,” replied the Benedictinej “ such is not my intenUon* 
A European potentate, who still choices the CathoUc faith, has 
pffered us a retreat within his dominions, where a few, my 
I scattered brethren are already assembled, to pray to God for 
iplessingfi on their protector, and pardon to their enemies. No 
||one, I believe, will be able to object to us under our new establish- 
l^ent, that the extent of our revenues will be inconsistent with 
our vows of poverty and abstinence; but, let us strive to be 
thankful to God, that the snare of temporal abundance is removed 
from us.” 

" Many of your convents abroad, sir,” said I, “ enjoyed very 
handsome incomes—^ and yet, allowing for times, I question if 
any were better provided for than the Monastery of this village. 
It is said to have possessed nearly two thousand pounds in yearly 
money -rent, fourteen chalders and nine bolls of wheat, fifty-six 
chalders five bolls barley, forty-four clialders and ten ^IJs oats, 
capons and poultry, butter, salt, carriage and arriage, peats and 
kain, wool and ale.” 

«Even too much of all these temporal goods, sir,” said my 
companion, “ which, though well intended by the pious donors, 
served only to make the establishment the envy and the prey of 
those by whom it was finally devoured.” 

In the meanwhile, however,” I observed, ^ tlio monks had an 
easy life of it, and, as the old song goes^ 

made gude kale 

On Fridays when they fasted.** 

. ; I understand you, sir,” said the Benedictine ; ^Mt is difficult, 
saiih the proverb, to carry a full cup without spilling. Unques- 
tionably tlie wealth of the community, as it endangered the safety 
of the establishment by exciting the cupidity of others, was also in 
frequent iiistances a snare tu the brethi^n themselves. And yet 
we have seen the revenues of convents expended, not only in acts 
of beneficence and hospitality to individuals, Wt in works of 
general and permanent advantage to the World at large. The 
noble folio oollectioa of French historians, commenced in 1737, 
under the inspection and at the expense of the eommimity of 
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Saint Maur, will long shew that fte revenues of the Benedictines 
were not always spent in self-indulgence^ and that the memhers 
of that order did not uniformly slumber in sloth and indolence, 
when they had discharged the formal duties of their rule.*’ 

As I knew nothing earthly at the time about the community of 
Saint Maur and their learned labours, I could only return a 
mumbling assent to this proposition. I have since seen this noble 
work in the library of a distinguished family, and I must own 1 
am ashamed to reflect, tliat in so wealthy a country as ours, a 
similar digest of our historians diould not be undertaken, under 
the patronage of tlie noble and tlje learned, in rivalry of that 
which the Benedictines of Paris executed at the expense of their 
own conventual funds. 

“ I perceive,” ^d the ex-Benedictine, smiling, that your 
heretical prejudices are too strong to allow us poor brethren any 
merit, whether literary or spiritual.” 

“ Far from it, sir,” said I ; I assure you I have been much 
obliged to monks in my time. When I was quartered in a 
Monastery in Flanders, in the campaign of 1793, X never lived 
more comfortably in my life. They wore jolly fellows tlie Flemish 
Canons, and right sorry was I to leave my good quarters, and to 
know that my honest hosts were to he at the mercy of the Sans- 
Culottes. 'Q\xi fortune d£ la gtierre 

The poor Benedictine looked down and was silent. X hotl 
unwittingly awakened a train of bitter reflections, or rather I had 
touched somewhat rudely upon a chord which seldom ceased to 
vibrate of itself. But he was too much accustomed to this sor- 
rowful train of ideas to suffer it to overcome him. On my part, 
I hastened to atone for ujy blunder. ‘‘ If there was any object 
of his journey to this country in which I could, witli propriety, 
assist him, X begged to offer him my best services.” I own I 
laid some little emphasis on the words “ with propriety,” as I felt 
it would ill become me, a sound Protestant, and a servant of 
government so far as my half-pay was concerned, to implicate 
myself in any recruiting which my companion might have under- 
taken in behalf of foreign seminaries, or in any similar design 
for the advancement of Popery, which, whettier the Pope be 
actually the old lady of Babylon or no, it did not become me in 
any manner to advance or countenance. 

My new friend liastened to :^eUeve my indecision* ^ I was 
aboQ]t,to request your assistance, sir,” he said, ^in a matter 
Ifhi^ cannot but interest you as an antiquary, and a person of 
j^swoh. Bui I assure you it relates entirely to e>ents and per- 
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sons removed to the dietance of two centuries and a half. I have 
experienced too much evil from ilie violent- unsettlement of the 
country in which I was bom, to be a rash labourer in the work 
of innovation in that of my ancestors/’ 

1 again assured him of my willingness to assist him in any 
thing that was not contrary to my allegiance or religion. 

“ My proposal,” he replied, " affects neither. — May God bless 
the reigning family in Britain ! They are not, indeed, of that 
dynasty to restore which my ancestors stmggled and suffered in 
vain ; but the Providence who has conducted his present Majesty 
to the throne, has given him the virtues necessary to his time — 
imnness and intrepidity — a true love of his country, and an 
enlightened view of the dangers by which slie is surrounded. — 
For the religion of these realms, I am contented to hope that the 
great Power, whose mysterious dispensation has rent them from 
the bosom of the church, will, in his own good time and manner, 
restore them to its holy pale. The efforts of an individual 
obscure and humble as myself, might well retard, but could 
never advance, a work so mighty.” 

“ May T then inquire, sir,” said I, “ with what purpose you 
seek tills country t” 

Ere my companion replied, he took fi»m his pocket a clasped 
paper book, about the size of a regimental orderly-book, full, as 
it seemed, of memoranda ; and drawing one of the candles close 
to him, (for David, as a strong proof of his respect for the 
stranger, had indulged us witli two,) he seemed to peruse the 
contents very earnestly. 

There is among the ruins of the westera end of the Abbey 
church,” said he, looking up to me, yet keeping the memorandum- 
book half open, and occasionally glancing at it, as if to refresh 
his memory, “ a sort of recess or chapel beneath a broken arch, 
and in the immediate vicinity of one of those shattered Gothic 
columns which once supported tlie magnificent roof, whose fall 
has now encumbei’ed that part of the building with its ruins.” 

" I tliink,” said I, ** that I know whereabouts you are. Is there 
not in the side wall of the chapel, or recess which you mention, 
a large carved stene, bearing a coat of arms, which no one 
hitherto has been able to decipher 1” 

“ You are right,” answered the Benedictine ; and again con- 
sulting his memoranda, he adde^, ^‘the arms on the dexter 
side are those df Glendinning, being a cross partei) by a cross 
L indented and countercharged of the same ; and on the idiuster 
* three spur-rowels for those of Avenel • they are two ancient 
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fumilies, now almost extinct in this country — the arms part || 
per 

^ I think/* said I, "there is no part of this ancient structure 
with which you are not as well acquainted as was the mason who 
huilt it. But if your infoi*mation bo correct, ho who made out 
these bearings must have had better eyes than mine.’* 

" Ilis eyes/* said the Benedictine, " have long been closed in 
deatli ; probably when he inspected tbo monument it was in a 
more perfect stiitc, or lie may have derived his information from 
the tradition of tlie place.'* 

" I assure you/* said I, " that no such tradition now exists. I 
have made several rccounoissances among the old people, in 
liopos to learn something of tlie armorial bearings, but I never 
heard of such a circumstance. It seems odd tliat you should 
have acquired it in a foreign land.’* 

“ These trifling particulars/* he replied, " were formerly looked 
upon as more important, and they were sanctified to the exiles 
who retained I’ecollection of them, because they related to a place 
dear indeed to memory, but which their eyes could never again 
bcliold. It is possible, in like manner, that on the Potomac or 
Susquehamiah, you may find traditions current concerning places 
in England, which are utterly forgotten in the neighbourhood 
where they originated. But to my purpose. In this recess, 
marked by the armorial bearings, lies buried a treasure, and 
it is in order to remove it that I have undertaken my present 
journey.” 

" A treasure !” echoed I, in astonishment. 

" Yes,” replied the monk, " an inestimable treasure, for those 
who know how to use it rightly.” 

I own my ears did tingle a littlo at the word treasure, and that 
a handsome tilbury, with a neat groom in blue and scarlet livery, 
having a smart cockade on his glazed hat, seemed as it were to 
glide across the room before my eyes, while a voice, as of a crier, 
pronounced in my ear, "Captain Clutterbuck’s tilbury — drive 
up.” But I resisted the devil, and be fled from me. 

" I beliovo,” said I, " all hidden treasure belongs either to the 
king or the lord of tlie soil ; and as I have served his majesty, I 
cannot concern myself in any adventure which may have an end 
in the Court of Exchequer.” 

" The treasure I seek,” said tlie stranger, smiling, " will not 
be envied by princes or noble’s', — it ia simply tlie heart of an 
uj .right man.” 

! I understand you,” I answered ; " sorao relic, forgotten 
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m tlic confusioxi of the Reformation. I know the '\*a}ue which 
men of your persuasion put upon the bodies and limbs of saints. 
T have seen the Three Kings of Cologne.” 

"The relics which I seek, however,” said the Benedictine, 
" are not precisely of that nature. The excellent relative whom 
1 have already mentioned, amused his leisure hours with putting 
into form! ’ o traditions of his family, particularly some remark- 
able circumstances which took place about the first breaking out 
of the schism of the church in Scotland. He became so much 
interested in his own labours, that at length he resolved that the 
heart of one Individual, the hero of his tale, should rest no longer 
in a land of heresy, now deserted by all his Idndred. As he 
K'new »,here it was deposited, he formed the resolution to visit 
his native country for the purpose of recovering this valued 
relic. But age, and at length disease, interfered with his resolu- 
tion, and it was on his deathbed that he charged me to under- 
take the task in his stead. The various imporiant events which 
have crowded upon each other, our ruin and our exile, have for 
many years obliged me to postpone this delegated duty. Why, 
indeed, transfer the relics of a holy and worthy man to a countiy, 
wliere religion and virtue are become the mockery of the scorner ? 
I have now a home, 'which I tnist be permanent, if any 
thing in this earth can be termed so. Thither will I transport 
the heart of the good father, and beside the shrine which it shall 
occupy, T will construct my own grave.” 

" Ho must, indeed, liavo been an excellent man,” rciilied X, 
" whose memory, at so distant a period, calls forth such strong 
marks of regard.” 

" He was, as you justly term him,” said the ecclesiastic, 
" indeed excellent — excellent in his life and doctrine — excellent, 
^bove all, in his self-denied and disinterested sacrifice of all that 
-iTo holds dear to principle and to friendsliip. But you shall 
read his history. I shall be happy at once to gratify your curio- 
sity, and to shew my sense of your kindness, if you wUl have the 
goodness to procure me the means of accomplisliing my object.” 

I replied to the Benedictine, that, as the rubbish amongst 
which he proposed to search was no part of the ordinary' burial- 
ground, and as I was on the best terms with the sexton, I had 
little doubt tliat 1 could procure him tlie means of executing his 
pious purpose. ^ 

With this promise wo parted for the night ; an^^n the ensuing 
morning I made it iny business to sec the sextcii, who> for a 
small gratuity, readily granted permission of search, on condi- 
X, C 
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tion, however, that he should he present himself, to see that the 
stranger removed nothing of intrinsio value. 

To banes, and skulls, and hearts, if he can find ony, ho shsll 
be welcome,” said this guardian of the ruined Monastery, '^there’s 
plenty a’ about, an ho *8 curious of them ; but if there be ony 
picts ” (meaning perhaps pya?) “ or chalishes, or the like of such 
Popish veshells of gold and silver, deil hac me an I conneeve at 
their being removed.” 

The sexton also stipulated, tliat our researches should take place 
at night, being unwilling to excite observation, or give rise to scandal . 

My new acquaintance and I spent the day as became lovers of 
hoar antiquity. We visited every comer of these magnificent 
ruins again and again during the forenoon ; and, having made "a 
comfortable dinner at David’s, wc walked in the afternoon to 
such places in tlie neighbourhood jis ancient tradition or modern 
conjecture liad rendered markworthy. Night found us in the 
interior of the ruins, attended by the sexton, who carried a dark 
lantern, and stumbling alternately over the graves of the dead, 
and the fragments of that architecture, “ which , they doubtless 
trusted would have canopied their bones fill doomsday.” 

I am by no means particularly superstitious, ami yet there 
was tlmt in the present, service which 1 did not very much like. 
There was something awful in the resolution of disturbing, at 
such au hour, aud in such a place, the still and mute sanctity of 
the grave. My companions were free from this impression — 
the stranger from his energetic desire to execute tlio purpose for 
which he came — and the sexton from habitual indifference. 
We soon stood in the aisle, which, by the account of the Benedic- 
tine, contained the bones of the family of Glendinning, and w^rc 
busily employed in removing the rubbish from a corner which 
the stranger pointed out. If a lialf-pay Captain could have 
represented an ancient Border-knight, or an ex-Bencdictiuc of 
the nineteenth century a wizard monk of the sixteenth, we might 
liavo aptly enough personified the search after Michael Scott’s 
^and book of magic power. But tlie sexton would have 
nie trop in the group.* 

• I'his is one of tlioso passages wliich must now read awkwardly, since every 
one knows that tl>e Novelist and the author of the bay of the Minstrel, is the 
same person, liut before the avowal was made, the author was forced into this 
and siiuHar offences against good taste, to meet an argument, often repeated, 
that tliero was something very mysterioiw in the Author of Waveriey’s reserve 
concerning Sir Waiter Scott, an author sufficiently volumlnouB at least 1 liad a 
great mind to remove the passages from this edition, but the more candid way Is 
to explain how they cauo thera. 
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Ere the stranger, assisted by the sexton, in his task, had been 
long at work, they came to some hewn stones, which seemed to 
have made part of a Binall shrine, though How displaced and 
destroyed. 

“ Let us remove tliese with caution, my Mend,” said tlie 
stranger, "lest we hijuro that which I come to seek ” 

" They are prime stancs,” said the sexton, " picked ft*ee every 
anc of them ; — warse than the best wad never serve tlie monks, 
I’se warrant.” 

A minute after he had made this observation, he exclaimed, 
" T luie fund something now tliat stands again’ the spade, as if 
it \\ ere iieitlier earth nor stane.” 

• The stranger stooped eagerly to assist him. 

" Na, na, haill o’ my ain,” said the sexton ; nae halves or 
quarters — and he lifted from amongst the ruins a small leaden 
box. 

" You will be disappointed, my friend,” said the Benedictine, 
" if you expect any thing there but the mouldering dust of a 
humim heart, closed in :ui inner case of i)orphyry.” 

1 interposed as a neutral party, and taking the box from tlie 
sexton, reminded him, that if there were treasure concealed in it, 
still it could not become the property of the finder, f then pro- 
jxjsod, that as the place w'as too dark to examine the contents of 
the leaden casket, we should adjouiii to David’s, where we might 
hav(‘ the advantage of light and fire while carrying on our inves- 
tigation. The stranger requested us to go before, assuring us 
that lie would follow in a few minutes. 

I fancy that old Mattocks suspected these few minutes might 
be employed in cflbcting farther discoveries amongst the tombs, 
for he glided back through a side-aisle to watch the Benedictine’s 
motions, but presently returned, and told mo in a whisper, that 
“ the geiitlomaii was ou^iis Imees amangthe cauld stanes, praying 
like oiiy saunt.” 

1 stole back, and beheld the old man actually employed as Mat- 
tocks had informed mo. The language seemed to bo Latin ; and 
as the whispered, yet solemn accent, glided away tlirough tlie 
ruined aisles, I could not help refiecting haw long it was since they 
had heard the forms of that religion, for thb "ercisc of which tliey 
had been reared at such cost of time, taste, lb. ‘Our, and expense. 
" Come away, come away,” said )•; " let us leave him to himself. 
Mattocks ; this is no business of ours.” 

" My certes, no. Captain,” said Mattocks ; " no’ertheles8j U 
winua be amiss to keep an ee on him. My father, rest his saQl» 
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was a Iiorse-couper, and used to say he nevci* was cheated iJi a 
naig in liis life, saving by a west-country whig frac Kilmarnock, . 
that said a grace ower a dram o’ whisky. But this gentleman will , 
be a Roman, I’se warrant 1” 

You are perfectly right in that, Saunders,” said I. 

“ Ay, I have seen twa or tliree of their priests that were chased 
ower here some score o’ years syne. They just danced like mad 
when they looked on tlie friars’ heads, and the nuns’ heads, in tlie 
cloister yonder ; they took to them Rke auld acquaintance like. — ’ 
C)d,.hc is not stirring yet, mair than he were a through-stane 1 * 

I never kend a Roman, to say kend him, butane — max by token, 
he was the only ane in the town to ken — and that was auld Jock 
of the Pend. It wad hae been lang ere ye fand Jock praying in 
the Abbey in a thick night, wi’ his luiees on a canid stane. Jock 
likit a kirk wi’ a cliimley in ’t. Mony a merry ploy I hae had wi’ 
him down at the inn yonder ; and when he died, decently I wad 
hae carded him ; but, or I gat his gi\ave weel howkit, some of the 
quality, that were o’ his ain unhappy persuasion, had the corpse 
wliirried away up the water, and buried him after their ain plea- 
sure, doubtless — they kend best. 1 wad hae made nae great 
charge. I wadna hae excised Johnnie, dead or alive. — Stay, see 
— tlie strange gentleman is coming.” 

Hold the lantern to assist him, Mattocks,” said I. — This is 
rough walking, sir.*'' 

" Yes,” replied the Benedictine ; “ I may say with a poet, who 

is doubtless familiar to you ” 

I should be surprised if he were, thought I internally. 

The stranger continued ; 

“ Saint Francis be my speed ! bow oft to-nigbt 
Have iny old feet stumbled at graves !” 

arc now clear of the churchyard,” said T, "and have but 
a short walk to David’s, where I hope we shall find a cheerful fire 
to enliven us after our night’s work,” 

We entered, accordingly, the little parlour, into which Mattocks 
was also about to push himself with sufficient effrontery, when 
David, with a most astounding oath, expelled him by head and 
shoulders, d — ^niug his curiosity, that would not let gentlemen be 
private in their own inn. Apparently mine host considered his 
own presence as no intrusion, for he crowded up to the table on 
which 1 had laid down tlie lei^en box. It was frail and wasted, 
ea might ho guessed, from having lain so many years in the 


* A tombstone. 
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ground. On opening it, we found deposited within, a case made 
of porphyry, as the stranger had announced to us. 

“I fancy,” ho said, ‘‘gentlemen, your curiosity will not he 
satisfied, — perhaps I should s.*iy that your suspicions will not be 
removed, — unless I undo tliis casket ; yet it only contains Uie 
mouldering remains of a heart, once the scat of the noblest 
tlioughts.” 

He undid the box with great caution ; but the shrivelled sub- 
stance whicli it contained bore now no resemblance to what it 
might once have been, the means used having been apparently 
unequal to preserve its shape and colour, altliough they were 
adequate to prevent its totid decay. Wo were quite satisfied, not- 
witlistanding, tliat it was, what the stranger asserted, the remains 
of a Iiumau heart ; and David readily promised his influence in 
the village, which was almost co-ordinate witli that of the baflie 
himself, to silence all idle rumours. He was, moreover, pleased 
to favour us wth his company to supper ; and having taken the 
lion’s share of two bottles of sherry, he not only sanctioned with 
his plenary authority the stranger’s removiil of the heart, hut, 1 
believe, would have authorijied the removal of the Abbey itscll’, 
were it not tliat it happens considerably to adi^antage the wortliy 
piildican’s own custom. 

The object of the Benedictine’s visit to the land of his fort - 
fatliers being now accomplislied, ho announced his intention of 
leaving us early in the ensuing day, hut requested my company to 
breakfast with him before his dcpartui'e. I came accordingly, and 
when we had finished our morning’s meal, the priest took me 
apart; and pulling from his pocket a large bundle of papers, he 
put them into my hands. “ These,” said he, “ Captain Clutter- 
ijuck, arc genuine Memoirs of the sixteenth century, and exhibit 
ill a singular, and, as I think, an interesting point of view, the 
maimers of that period.^ I am induced to believe that their pub- 
lication will not be an unacceptable present to the British public ; 
and I willingly make over to you any profit that may accrue from 
such a transaction.” 

1 stared a little at this annunciation, and observed, tliat the 
hand seemed too modern for the date ho assigned to the manu- 
script. 

“ Do not mistake me, sir,” said tlio Benedictine ; “ I did not 
mean to say the Memoirs were written in the sixteentli century, 
but only, that tliey were compiltd from authentic materials of 
that period, but written in the taste and language of the present 
day. My uncle commenced tins book ; and 1^ partly to im- 
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prove my habit of English composition, partly to divert melan« 
clioly tlioughts, amused my leisure hours with continuing and 
concluding it. You will see the period of the story where my 
uncle leaves off his narrative, and I commence mine, la fact, 
they relate in a great measure to different persons, as well as to 
a different period, 

Uotaining the papers in my hand, I proceeded to state to him 
my doubts, whether, as a good Protestant, I could undertake or 
superintend a publication written probably in the spirit of Popery. 

" You will find,” lie said, "no matter of controversy in tlicso 
sheets, nor any sentiments stated, with which, I trust, the good in 
all persuasions will not be willing to join. I remembered I was 
writing for a land unhappily divided from the Catholic faith ; and 
I have taken care to say nothing which, justly interpreted, could 
give ground for accusing me of partiality. But if, upon collating 
my narrative with the proofs to which I refer you — for you will 
find copies of many of tho original papers in that parcel — you 
are of opinion that 1 have been partial to my own faith, I freely 
give you leave to correct ray errors in that respect. I own, how- 
ever, I am not conscious of this defect, and have rather to fear 
that tho Cathohes may he of opinion, that I have mentioned cir- 
cumstances respecting tlie decay of discipline which preceded, 
and partly occasioned, the great scliism, called by you the Refor- 
mation, over whicli I ought to have drawn a veil. And indeed, 
this is one reason wliy I choose the papers should appear in a 
foreign land, and pass to the press through the hands of a 
stranger.” 

To this I had nothing to reply, unless to object my own in- 
competency to the task the good father was desirous to impose 
upon me. On tins subject ho was pleased to say more, I fear, 
than his knowledge of me fully warranted — more, at any rate, 
than my modesty will permit me to record. At length he ended, 
with advising me, if I continued to feel the diffidence which T 
stated, to apply to some veteran of literature, whose experience 
might supply my deficiencies. Upon these terms wo parted, 
with mutual expressions of regard, and 1 have never since heard 
of him. 

After several attempts to peruse the quires of paper thus 
angularly conferred on me, in which I was interrupted by the 
most inexplicable fits of yawning, I at length, in a sort of despair, 
communicated them to our village club, from whom they found a 
more favourable reception than the unlucky conformation of my 
nerves had been able to afford them. They unanimously pro- 
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nouncod the work to be exceedingly good, and assured me I 
would be guilty of the greatest possible injury to our flourishing 
village, if I should suppress what threw such an interesting and 
radiant light upon the history of the ancient Monastery of Saint 
Mary. 

At length, by dint of listening to their opinion, I became 
dubious of my own ; and, indeed, when I hoard passages read 
forth by the sonorous voice of our worthy pastor, I was scarce 
more tired than I have felt myself at some of his own sermons. 
Such, and so great is the difference betwixt reading a thing one's 
self, making toilsome way through all the difficulties of manu- 
script, and, as the man says in the play, having the same read 
to you — it is positively like being wafted over a creek in a 
boat, or wading through it on your feet, with the mud up to your 
knees. Still, however, there remained the great difficulty of 
finding some one who could act as editor, correcter at once of the 
press and of the language, which, according to the schoolmaster, 
was absolutely necessary. 

Since the trees walked forth to choose themselves a king, 
never was an honour so bandied about. The parson would not 
leave the quiet of his chimney-corner — the baiiic pleaded the 
dignity of his situation, and the approach of the gimt annual fair, 
as reasons against going to Edinburgh to make arrangements for 
printing the Beiiedictiiio’s manuscript. Tlie schoolmaster alono 
seemed of malleable stuff ; and, desirous perhaps of emulating 
the fame of Jedediah Cleislibotliara, evinced a wish to undertake 
this momentous commission. But a remonstrance from three 
opulertt farmers, whose sous he had at bed, hoard, and schooling, 
for hventy pounds per annum a-head, came like a frost over the 
blossoms of his literary ambition, and he was compelled to decline 
the service. 

In tliese circumstances, sir, I apply to you, by the advice of our 
little council of war, nothing doubting you will not be disinclined 
to take the duty upon you, as it is much connected with that in 
which you iiave distinguished yourself. What I request is, that 
you will review, or rather revise and correct, the enclosed packet, 
and prepare it for the press, by such alterations, additions, and 
curtailments, as you think necessary. Forgive my hinting to 
you, that the deepest well may be exhausted, — the best corps of 
grenadiers, our old general of brigade expressed himself, may 
be used up. A few hints can <io you no harm; and, for the 
prize-money, lot the battle be first won, and it shall be parted at 
the drum-head. I hope you will take uothiug amiss that I have 
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said. 1 am a. plain soldier, and little accustomed to complimenta 
I may add, that T should be well contented to march in the front 
with you — that is, to put my name with youx’S on tlie title-page. 
1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your unknown humble Servant, 

CUTHBER'P CLUTTERliOCK 

Village of Rejinaquhair, 

o/Aprilt 18 


fur Old Author of “ WamrlryC' 
rire of Mr John liaUanlpney 
Hanover Street, Maiburgh. 
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« THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY,^ 

TO THE 

FOREGOING LETTER 

FROM 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK. 


Dear Captain, 

Do not admire, that, notwithstanding the distance and core* 
moiiy of your address, I return an answer in the tenns of fami- 
liai’ity. The truth is, your origin and native country are better 
known to me than even to youreelf. You derive your respectable 
j)jircntage, if I am not greatly mistaken, from a land which has 
sdlordod nnieh pleasure, as well as profit, to those who have 
traded to it successfully, — I mean that part of the term incognita 
which is* called the province of Utopia, Its productions, though 
censured by many (and some who use tea and tobacco without 
scruple) as idle and unsubstantial luxuries, have nevertlieless, 
like many other luxuries, a general acceptation, and are secretly 
enjoyed even by those who express the greatest scorn and dislike 
of them in public. The dram-drinker is often the first to be 
shocked at the smell of spirits — it is not unusual to hear old 
maiden ladies declaim against scandal — tlic private book-cases 
of some grave-seeming men woidd not brook decent eyes — and 
many, I say not of the wise and learned, but of those most 
anxious to seem such, when the spring-lock of their library is 
drawn, their velvet cap nulled ovf*r their ears, their feet insi 
imated into their turkey slippefs^, lU’C to be found, were their 
retreats suddenly inti-udcd upon, busily engaged with the last 
new novel. 
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I have said, the truly wise and learned disdain these shifts, and 
will open the said nov<?l as avowedly as they would the lid of 
■ their snuff-box. I will only quote one instance, though I know 
a hundred. Bid you know the celebrated Watt of Birmingham, 
Captain Clutterbuck 1 I believe not, though, from what I am 
about to state, he would not have failed to have sought an 
acquaintance with you. It was only once my fortune to meet 
him, whether in body or in spirit it matters not. There wore 
assembled about half-a-score of our Northern Lights, who had 
amongst them, Heaven knows how, a well known character of 
your country, Jedediah Cleishbotham. This worthy person, 
having come to Edinburgh duijing the Christmas vacation, ha<l 
become a sort of lion in the place, and was led in leash from 
house to house along with the guisards, the stone-eater, and other 
aiiiuseraents of the season, which “ exhibited their unparalleled 
feats to private family-parties, if required.** Amidst this com- 
pany stood Mr Watt, the man whose genius discovered the means 
of multiplying our national resources to a degree perhaps even 
beyond his own stupendous powers of calculation and combination ; 
bringing the treasures of the abyss to the summit of the earth — 
giving the feeble arm of man the momentum of a!i Afrite — com- 
man^ ng manufactures to arise, as the rod of the prophet produced 
water in the desert — affording the means of dispensing with that 
time and tide which wait for no man, and of sailing without that 
wind which defied the commands and threats of Xerxos himself,* 
This potent commander of tho elements — this abridger of timo 
and space — this magician, whose cloudy machinery has produced 
a change on the world, the effects of which, extraordinary as* they 
are, are perhaps only now beginning to be felt— was not only tho 
most profound man of science, the most successful combiner of 
powers and calculator of numbers as adapted to practical pur- 
poses, — was not only one of the most generally well-informed, — 
but one of the best and kindest of human beings. 

There he stood, surrounded by the little band I have men- 
tioned of Northern literati, men not less tenacious, generally 
speaking, of their own fame and their own opinions, than the 
national regiments are supposed to be jealous of the high cliarac* 

* Jl^rohably the ingenious author alludes to the national adage : 

Tho king said sail, 

But tho wgpd said no. 

Our schoolmaster (who is also a land-surveyor) thinks this whole passage 
refers to Mr Watt's iinprotements on the steam-engine.— Note hjf Captaxts 

"liVTTKBBUCK. 
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ter which they have won upon service. Methinlcs I yet see and 
I hear what I shall never see or hear again. In his eighty>fifth 
' year, the alert, kind, benevolent old man, had his attention alive 
to every one’s question, his information at every one’s command. 
His talents and fancy overflowed on every subject. One 
gentleman was a deep philologist, — he talked with him on tlie 
origin of the alphabet as if he had been coeval with Cadmus ; 
another a celebrated critic, — you would have said the old man 
liad studied political economy and belles-lettres all liis life, — of 
science it is unnecessary to speak, it was his own disiinguislied 
walk. And yet, Captain CluttorbuclJ, when he spoke with your 
countryman Jedediali Cieishbotham, you would have sworn he 
h^d been coeval with Claver’se and Burley, witli the persecutors 
and persecuted, and could number every shot the dragoons had 
fired at the fugitive Covenanters, In fact, we discovered that no 
novel of the least celebrity escaped his perusal, and that the gifted 
man of science was as much addicted to the productions of your 
native country, (the land of Utopia aforesaid,) in other words, as 
shameless and obstinate a peruser of novels, as if he had been a 
very milliner’s apprentice of eighteen, I know little apology for 
troubling you with these things, excepting tlie desire to com- 
memorate a delightful evening, and a wish to encourage you to 
shake off that modest diffidence which makes you afraid of being 
supposed connected with the fiairy-land of delusive fiction. I will 
requite your tag of verse, from Horace himself, with a paraphrase 
for your owu use, my dear Captain, and for that of your country 
club, excepting in reverence the dergyman and schoolmaster : — 

Ne sit anciUcn tM amor pudorlt 
Take t!tou no scorn, 

Of fiction bom, 

Fair fiction’s muse to woo : 

Old Homer’s themo 
ATaa but a dream, 

Himself a fiction too. 

Having told you your country, I must next, my dear Captain 
Clutterbuck, make free to mention your own immediate descent. 
You are not to suppose your land of prodigies so little known to 
us as the careM concealment of your origin would seem to imply. 
But you have it in common with many of your country, studi- 
ously and an;:iously to hide any connection with it. There ia 
this difference, indeed, betwixt yofir countrymen and those of our 
more material world, that many of the most estimable of thenii 
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Bucli as an old Highland gentleman called Ossian, a monk of 
Bristol called llowlcy, and others, are inclined to pass themselves 
off as denizens of tlie land of ^ality, whereas most of our fellow- 
citizens who deny their country are such as that country would be 
very willing to disclaim. The especial circumstances you mention 
relating to your life and services, impose not upon us. We know 
the versatility of the unsubstantial species to which you belong per- 
mits them to assume all manner of disguises ; we have seen them 
apparelled in the caftan of a Persian, and tlie silken robe of a 
Cliiucse,* and are prepared to suspect their real churacter under 
every disguise. But how can we be ignorant of your country and 
manners, or deceived by the evasion of its inhabitants, when the 
voyages of discovery which have been made to it rival in numbov 
those recorded by Purchas or by Hackluyt ?t And to shew the 
skill and perseverance of your navigators and ti*avellcrs, we have 
only to name Siiidbad, Aboulfouaris, and liobinson Crusoe. 
These wore the men for discoveries. Could wo have sent Cap- 
tain Greenland to look out for the north-west passage, or Peter 
Wilkins to examine Baffin’s Bay, what discoveries might we not 
liave expected ? But there are feats, and tliese both numerous 
and extraordinary, performed by the inhabitants of your country, 
whicli we road without once attempting to emulate. 

1 wander from my purpose, whicli was to assure }'oii, that J 
k'now you as well as the mother who did not bear you, for 
MacDuff’s peculiarity sticks to your whole race. You are not 
born of W'onian, unless, indeed, in tliat figurative sense, in which 
tlie celebrated Maria Edgeworth may, in her state of single 
lilessedness, he termed mother of the finest family in England. 
You belong, sir, to the Editoi’s of the land of Utopia, & sort of 
persons for whom I have the highest esteem. How is it possible 
it should be otherwise, when you reckon among your corporation 
the sage Cid Hamet Benengeli, the 8hort,-faced pi^esident of the 
Spectator’s Club, poor Ben Silton, and many others, who have 
acted as gentleracn-UfiherB to works which have cheered our 
lioaviest, and added wings to onr lightest hours ? 

What I have remarked as peculiar to Editors of the class in 
which I venture to enrol you, is the happy combination of fortui- 
tous circumstances which usually put you in possession of the 
works which you have tlie goodness to bring into public notice. 


* See The Persian Letters, and The Citizen of the World, 
t See Les Toyagea Imaginairea 
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One wiilks on the sea-Bhore^ and a wave caets on land a small 
I « cylindrical trunk or casket, containing a manuscript inudi 
1, damaged mth sea-water, which is \yith difficulty deciphered, and 
so fortH.^ Another steps into a chandler’s shop, to purcliase a 
pound of butter, and, behold I the waste-paper on which it is laid 
is the manuscript of a cabalist.f A third is so fortunate as to 
obtain from a woman who lets lodgings, the curious contents of 
an antique bureau, the property of a deceased lodger.^ All tliese 
arc certainly possible occurrences ; but I know not how, they 
seldom occur to any Editors save tliose of your country. At 
least I can answer for myself, that in my solitary walks by the 
sea, 1 never saw it cast asliore any thing but dulse and tangle, 
and now and then a deceased star-fish ; my landlady never pre- 
sented me with any manuscript save her cursed bill; and tlic 
most interesting of my discoveries in the way of waste-paper, 
was finding a favourite passage of one of my own novels wrapt 
round au ounce of snuff. No, Captain, the funds from which 
I have drawn my power of amusing the public, liave been bought 
otherwise than by fortuitous adventure. I have buried myseli 
in libraries, to extract from tlie nonsense of ancient days new 
nonsense of my own. I have turned over volumes, which, from 
the pot-hooks I was obliged to decipher, might liave been the 
cabalistic manuscripts of Cornelius Agrippa, although I never saw 
“ tlie door open and tlie devil come in.”§ But all the domestic 
inhabitants of the libraries were disturbed by the vehemence of 
my studies ; — 


From my research the boldest spider fled, 

And moths, retreating, trembled as 1 read. 

From this learned scpulclire I emerged like the Magician in 
the Persian Tales, from his twelvemontii’p residence in the 
mountain, not like liinuto soar over the heads of the multitude, 
but to mingle in the crowd, and to elbow amongst tlie throng, 
making ray way from the highest society to the lowest, undergoing 
the scorn, or, what is harder to brook, the patronizing conde- 
scension of the one, and enduring the vulgar farailiai’ity of the 
other, — and all, you will say, for what ? — to collect materials for 
one of those manuscripts with which mere chance so often accora- 

* Bee the Histury of Automathss. i 
t Adventures of a Guinea. 
t Adventures of an Atom. 

( See Bouthey*s Ballad on the Young Man who read in a Car\jurer's Book^.' 
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modates your countrymen ; in other Words, to write a successfiil 
novel. — “0 Atlieniaus, how hard we labour to deserve your 
praise !” 

I might stop here, my dear Clutterbuck ; it would have a 
touching effect, and the air of proper deference to our dear 
Public. But I will not be false with you, — (though falsehood is 
— excuse tlie observation — the current coin of your country,) the 
truth is, I have studied and lived for the purpose of gratifying my 
own curiosity, and passing my own time ; and tliough the result 
has been, that, in one shape or other, I have been frequently 
before tlie Public, perhaps more frequently than prudence >var- 
ranted, yet I cannot claim from them the favour due to tliose 
who have dedicated their ease and leisure to the improvement 
and entertainment of others. 

Having communicated thus freely with you, my dear Captain, 
it follow’s, of course, that I will gratefully accept of your com- 
munication, which, as your Benedictine observed, di\ddes itself 
both by subject, manner, and age, into two parts. But I am 
sorry I cannot gratify your literary ambition, by suffering your 
name to appear upon the title-page 5 and I w'ill candidly toll you 
the r^on. 

The Editors of your country arc of such a soft and passive 
disposition, that tliey have frequently done tliemselves great dis- 
grace by giving up the coadjutors who first brought them into 
public notice and public favour, and suffering their names to bo 
used by those quacks and impostors who live upon tlie ideas ot 
others. Thus I shame to toll how the sage Cid Ilamet Benengeli 
was induced by one Juan Avcllaneda to play the Turk wi£h the 
fngenious Miguel Cervantes, and to publish a Second PaH of the 
adventures of his hero the renowned Don Quixote, without the 
knowledge or co-operation of his principal aforesaid. It is true, 
the Arabian sage returned to his allegianae, and thereafter com- 
posed a genuine continuation of the Knight of La Mancha, iii 
which the said Avellaneda of Tordesillas is severely chastised. 
For in this you pseudo-editors resemble the juggler’s disciplined 
ape, to which a sly old Scotsman likened James I., if you liave 
Jackoo in your hand, you can make him bite me; if I have 
Jackoo in my hand, I can make him bite you.” Yet, notwith- 
standing the amende honorable thus made by Cid Hamet Benen- 
geli, his temporary defection dpj not the less occasion the decease 
of the iugenious Hidalgo Don Quixote, if he can be said to die, 
whose memory is immortal. Cervantes put lum to doatli, lest he 
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should again fall into bad hands. Aivful^ yet Just consequenoa 
. Cid Hamet’s defection ! 

To quote a more modem and much lees important instance. I 
am sorry to observe my old acquaintance Jedediah Cleishbotham 
has misbehaved himself so far as to desert his original patron^ and 
set up for himself. 1 am afraid the poor pedagogue will make 
little by his new allies, unless the pleasui'e of entertaining the 
public, and, for aught I know, the gentlemen of the long robe, 
with disputes about his identity. ♦ Observe, tiierefore, Captain 
Clutterbuck, that, wise by these great examples, I receive you as 
a partner, but a sleeping partner only. As I give you no title to 
employ or use the firm of the copartnery we are about to form, I 
will announce my property in iny title-page, and put my own 
mark on my own chattels, which the attorney tells me it will be 
a crime to counterfeit, as much as it would to imitate the auto- 
graph of any other empiric — a crime amounting, as advertise- 
ments upon little vials assure to us, to nothing short of felony. If, 
therefore, my dear friend, your name should hereafter appear in 
any title-page witliout mine, readers will know what to think ox 
you. I scorn to use either arguments or threats ; but you cannot 
but be sensible, that, as you owe your literally existence to me on 
the one hand, so, on the other, your very all is at my disposal. I 
can at pleasure cut off your annuity, strike your name from the 
half-pay establishment, nay, actually put you to death, without 
being answerable to any one. These are plain words to a gentle- 
man who has served during the whole war ; but, I am aware, you 
will take nothing amiss at my hands. 

And now, my good sir, let us address ourselves to our task, and 
arrange as wc best can the manuscript of your Benedictine, so as 
to suit the taste of this critical age. You will find I have made 
very liberal use of his permission, to alter whatever seemed too 
favourable to the Churph of Rome, which I abominate, were it 
but for her fasts and penances- 

* I am since more correeily informed, that Mr Clei$bbotliam died some months 
since at Oandorcleugh, and that the person assuming his name is an impostor. 
The recti Jedediah made a most Cliristian ahd edifying end ; and, as 1 am 
credibly informed, having sent for a Cameronian clergyman when lie was in 
pxtrmis, was so fortunate as to convince the good man, that, after all, he liad no 
wish to bring down on the scattered remnant of Mountain folks, ** the bonnets 
of Bonny Dundee *’ Hard that the speculators in print and paper will not allow 
a good man to rest quiet In his grave ! 

This note, and the passages in the text7 were oocasloned by a London booh* 
seller having printed, Ob a speculation, an additional collection of Tales of My 
Landlord, which was not so fortunate as to succeed iu passing on the wotbl as 
genuine. 
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Our iHsadcr is doubtless impaii^tlt^'^^ wo must own, with John 
Bunyan, 

Wo liftvo too ‘long OetRin’d him In the poyoh, 

And Jeept him from the sunshine with allOrch. 

Ailioii, tlicrefore. my dear Captain~remembor me respectfully 
to the parson, the schoolmaster, and the bailie, and all friends of 
the happy club in the village of Kennaquhair. I have never seen, 
and never shall see, one of their faces ; and notwithstanding, I 
believe that as yet 1 am better acquainted witli them than any 
other man who lives. — I shall soon introduce you to my jocund 
friend, Mr John Ballantyne of Trinit}^ Grove, whom you will find 
warm from his match at single-stick with a brother Publisher. * 
Peace to their differences ! It is a wrathful trade, and the irri- 
tahik genu$ comprehends the bookselling as well as the book- 
writing species. — Once more adieu ! 

The Author of Waverley. 

* In consequence of the pseudo Talcs of My Landlord printed in London, ns 
alrearly mentioned, the late Mr John Ballantyne, the author’s publisher, had n 
controversy >vith the interloping bibtiopolist, each insisting that his Jcdoduib 
Cleishbothum was ths real Simon Pure. 




f ) ay ' the Monks, the Monks they did the mischief ! 

TIjeirs all the grob^nehs, all the buperstition 
Of a most gross and superstitious age — 

Mav J1 K be praised that sent the healthful tempest 
And scatter’d all these pestilential vapours! 
lJut that wo owed them all to yonder Harlot 
Throned on the seven hills with her cup of gold, 

J will as soon believe, ivith kind Sir linger. 

That old Moll Wljite took wing with Ciitatid broomstick, 

And raised the hst night’s thunder. 

Old Ptaih 

The village described in the Benedictine’s manuscript by the 
name of Kennaquliair, bears the same Celtic termination which 
occurs in Traquhair, Caquhair;, and other compounds. Thfe 
luamed Chalmers derives this word Quhair, from the winding 
course of a stream ; a dehiiition which coincides, in a remarkable 
degiree, with the serpentine turns of the river Tweed near the 
’,illagd of which we speak. It has been long famous for the 
splendid Monastery of Saint Mary, founded by David the First of 
Scotland, in whose reign, were formed, in the same county, the no 
less splendid establishments of Melrose, Jedburgh, and, Kelso. 
^J'he donations of laud with which the King endowed these wealthy 
frattu’uities procured hifti from the Monkish historians tli© epitliet 
of Saint, and from one of his impoverished descendants the 
s})lenctic censure, “ that he had been a sore saint for the Crown,” 
It seems probable, notwitlistanding, tliat David, who was a wise 
ns well as a pious monarch, was not moved solely by religious 
motives to those great acts of munificence to tlie church, but 
annexed political view's to his pious generosity. His possessions 
ill Northumberland and Cumberland became precarious after the 
loss of the Battle of tli© Standard ; and since the comparatively 
fertile valley of Teviotdale was liibely to becomo the frontier of 
his kingdom, it is probable he wished to secure at least a part of 
tlie^ valuable possessions by placing them in the liands of tlio 
monks, whose property w'ns for a long tixue respected, even amidi^i. 

X. n 
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the ra^ of a frontier war. In this manner alone had the King 
some chance of ensuring protection and security to the cultivatoi’s 
of the soil ; and> in fact, for several ages the possessions of these 
Abbeys were each a sort of Goshen, enjoying the calm light of 
peace and immunity, while the rest of the country, occupied by 
wild clans and marauding barons, was one dark scene of confusion, 
blood, and unremitted outrage. 

But tliese immunities did not continue down to the union of the 
crowns. Long before that period the wars betwixt England and 
Scotland bad lost their original character of international hosti- 
lities, and had become on the part of the Euglisli a struggle for 
subjugation, on that of the Scots a desperate and irl'uriated 
defence of their liberties. This introduced on both sides a degree 
of fury and animosity unknown to the earlier period of their liis- 
tory ; and as I’eKgious scruples soon gave way to national hatred 
spurred by a love of plunder, the patrimony of the Church was no 
longer sacred from incursions on either side. Still, however, the 
tenants and vassals of the great Abbeys had many advantages 
over those of the lay barons, who were harassed by constant 
military duty, until tliey became desperate, and lost all relish for 
the arts of peace. The vassals of the church, on tlie other hand, 
^ere only liable to be called to arms on general occasions, and at 
times were permitted in comparative quiet to possess their 
farms and feus.^ They of course exhibited superior skill in every 
thing that related to the cultivation of die soil, and wore therefore 
botli wealdiier and better informed than the military retainers of 
the restless chiefs and nobles in thoir neighbourhood. ’ 

The residence of these church vassals was usually in a small 
village or hamlet, where, for the sake of mutual aid and protec- 
tion, some thirty or forty families dwelt together. This was 
called the Town, and the land belonging to the various ft\miKes 
by whom the Town was inhabited, was called the Township, 
They usually possessed the land in common, though in various 
proportions, according to their several grants. The part of the 
Township properly arable, and kept as such continually under die 
plough, was called in^Jield. Here die use of quantities of manure 
supplied in some degree the exhaustion or the soil, and the feuars 
raised tolerable oats and bear,i* usnally sowed on alternate ridges, 
on which the labour of the whole community was bestowed with- 
out distinction, the produce being divided after harvest, agreeably 
to their respective interests. 

There was, besides, out-jield land, from which it was thought 
possible to extract a crop now and then, after which it was 

* SmaU pO(«i?ssiond conferred upon v:issals and tlieir heirs, held for a snrnU 
quit-rent, or a modertite proportion of^c produce. This was a favourite manner, 
by winch the churchmen peopled the patrimony of their convents; and many 
descendants of such fmartt, as they are called, are still to be found In posse^ictn 
of their family inheritances in the neighbourhood of the great Monast^rkif of 
Scotland 

t Or bigg, 
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abandoned to the skiey influences/* until the exhausted poweraiof 
vegetation wei’e restored. These out-field spots were selected by 
any feuar at his own choice, amongst tlie sheep-walks and hil&' 
whicl:^ were always annexed to the Township, to serve as pastu- 
rage to the community. The trouble of cultivating these patches 
of out-field, and the precarious chance that the crop would pay 
the labour, were considered as giving a right to any feuar, who 
chose to undertake the adventure, to the produce which might 
result from it. 

There remained the pasturage of extensive moors, where the 
valleys often afforded good grass, and upon which the whole cattle 
belonging to the community fed indiscriminately during the sum- 
mer, under the charge of the Town-herd, who regularly drove 
them out to pasture in tlie morning, and brought them back at 
bight, vvitliout which precaution they w'ould have fallen a speedy 
prey to some of the Snatchers in the neighbourhood. These are 
things to make modern agriculturists hold up their lumds and 
stare ; but tlie same mode of cultivation is not yet entirely in 
desuetude in some distant parts of North Britain, and may be 
witnessed in full force and exercise in the Zetland Archipelago. 

The habitations of the church-fciiars were not less primitive 
than their agriculture. In each village or Town were several 
small towers, ha’diig battlements projecting over tlie side-walls, 
and usually an advanced angle or two with sliot-holes for flanking 
the door-way, which was always defended by a strong door of oak, 
studded with nails, and often by an exterior grated door of iron. 
These small peol-bouses were ordinarily inhabited by the principal 
feuars and their families ; but, upon tlio alarm of approacliing 
danger, the whole inhabitants thronged from their own miserable 
cottages, which were situated around, to garrison these points of 
defence. It was tbrn no easy matter for a hostile party to pene- 
trate into the village, for the men were habituated to the use of 
bows and fire-arms, and the towers being generally so placed, that 
tlic discharge from ono crossed that of another, it was impossible 
to assault luiy of them iudividually. 

The interior of thesp houses was usually sufficiently wretched, 
for it w’ould have been folly to have furnished tliem in a manner 
which could excite the avarice of their lawless neighbours. Yet 
tlie families themselves exhibited in their appearance a degree of 
comfort, information, and independence, wmeh could hardly have 
been expected. Their in-field supplied them with bread and 
home-brewed ale, their herds and flocks with beef and mutton, 
(the extravagance of killing lambs or calves was never tliought 
of.) Each family killed a mart, or flit bullock, in November, 
wmch was salted up for winter use, to which the goodwife could, 
upon g^at occasions, add a dish 9f pigeons or a fat capon, — the 
ill-culBvated garden afforded ** lang-cde,** — and tlie river gave 
salmon to serve as a relish during the season of Lent. 

Of fuel they had plenty, for the bogs afforded turf; and 
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remains of Oie abused woods continued to give tiiem logs for 
burning, as well as timber for the usual domestic purposes. In 
addition to these comforts, the goodmaii would now and then 
sally forth to the greenwood, and mark down a buck of season 
with his gun or his cross-bow ; and the leather Confessor seldom 
refused him absolution for the trespass, if duly invited to take his 
share of the smoking haunch. Some, still bolder, made, either 
witli their own domestics, or by associating themselves with the 
moss-troopers, in the language of shepherds, “ a start and ower- 
loup and the golden ornaments and silken head-gear worn by 
the females of one or two families of note, were invidiously traced 
by their neighbours to such successful excursions. This, however, 
was a more iiiexpiablev crime in the eyes of the Abbot and Com- 
munity of Saint Mary’s, than the borrowing one of the gude 
king’s deer and they failed not to discountenance and punish'^ 
by every means in their power, offences which \vei*e sure to lead 
to severe retaliation upon the property of the church, and which 
tended to alter the character of their peaceful vassalage. 

As for the iuformation possessed by those dependents of the 
Abbacies, tliey might have been truly said to be better fed than 
taught, even though their fare had been worse than it was. Still, 
however, they enjoyed opportunities of knowledge from which 
others were excluded. The Monks were in general well acquainted 
with their vassals and tenants, and familiar in the families of tlie 
better class among them, whe^e they were sure to be received 
with the respect due to their twofold character of spiritual father 
and secular landlord. Tims it often happened, when a boy dis- 
played talents and inclination for study, one of the brethren, with 
a view to his being bred to the church, or out of good-nature, in 
order to pass away his own idle time, if he had no better motive, 
initiated him into the mysteries of reading and writing, and 
imparted to him such other knowledge as he himself possessed. 
And the heads of these allied families, having more {ime for 
reflection, and more skill, as well as stronger motives for im})roving 
their small properties, bore amongst their neighbours the charae- 
, ter of shrewd, intelligent men, who claimo^ respect on account of 
^^hoir comparative wealth, even while they were despised for a less 
'^warlike and enterprising turn than tiie other Bordei'ers. They 
lived as much as they well could amongst themselves, avoiding 
the company of others, and dreading nothing more than to be 
involved in the deadly feuds and ceaseless contentions of tlie 
secular landholders. 

Such is a general picture of these communities. During tlie 
fatjil wars in the commencement of Queen Mary’s reign, ^hey had 
bufiered dreadfully by the hostile invasions. For tiie English, 
now a Protestant people, were far from spaidng the church- 
lauds, that they forayed them with more unrelenting severity 
than even the possessions of the laity. But the peace of 155*0 
had restored some degree of tranquillity to these distracted and 
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harassed regions, and matters Legan again gradually to settle 
upon the former footing. The monks repaired their ravaged, 
shrines — the feuar again roofed his small fortaiiee 'which the 
enemy had ruined — the poor labourer rebuilt his cottage — an 
easy task, where a few sods, stones, and some pieees of wood from 
the next copse, furnished all the materials necessary. The cattle, 
lastly, were driven out of the wastes and thickets in which the 
remnant of them had been secreted ; and the mighty bull moved 
at the head of his seraglio and their followers, to take possession 
of their wonted pastures. There ensued peace and quiet, the 
state of the age and nation considered, to the Monastery of Saint 
Mary, and its dependencies, for several tranquil years. 


CHAPTER II. 

In ,>on lone vale his early youth was bred, 

Not solitary then — the biigle-hom 
Of foil Alecto often waked its windings. 

Vrom where the brook joins the majestio river, 

To the wild northern bog, the oiirlew’s haunt, 

Where oozes forth its drat and feeble strcuinlet. 

Ofd l>toy. 

Wk have said, that most of the feimrs dwelt in the village 
belonging to their townships. This w^as not, however, universally 
tho case. A lonely tower, to which the reader must now be 
introduced, was at least one exception to the general rule. 

It was of small dimensions, yet larger than those w^hich occuired 
in tho village, as intimating that, in case of assault, the proprietor 
would have to rely upon his own unassisted strength, l^vo or 
tliree miserable liuts, at tlie foot of the fortaiiee, held the bonds- 
men and tenants of the feuar. The site was a beautiful green 
knoll, which started up suddenly in the very throat of a wild and 
narrow glen, and w’hich, being surrounded, except on one aide, by 
the winding of a small stream, afforded a position of considerable 
Bti-ength. • 

But the great security of Glendearg, for so the place was 
called, lay in its secluded, and almost hidden situation. To reach 
the tower, it was iK-cessary to travel tiirco miles up the glen, 
crossing about twenty times the little stream, which, winding 
through the narrow valley, encountered at every hundred yards 
the opposition of a rock or precipitous bank on the ono side, which 
altered its course, and caused it to shoot off in an oblique direc- 
tion to other. The hills which ascend on each side of this 
glen are very steep, and rise l^ldly over the stream, whiah is 
tlius imprisoned within their barSers, The sides of the glen are 
impracticable for horse, and are only to be traversed by means of 
the sheep-paths which lie along their sides* It would not be 
readily supposed that a road so hopeless and so difflealt could lead 
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to any habitation more important than the summer shealing of a 
shepherd. 

Yet the glen, though lonely, nearly inaccessible, and steril, 
was not then absolutely void of beauty. The turf which covered 
the small portion of level ground on tlie sides of the stream, was 
as close and verdant as if it had occupied the scythes of a hun- 
dred gardeners once a-fortnight ; and it was garnished with an 
embroidery of daisies and wild flowers, which the scythes would 
certainly have destroyed. The little brook, now confined betwixt 
closer limits, now left at large to choose its course through the 
narrow valley, danced carelessly on from stream to pool, light 
and unturbid, as that better class of spirits who pass their way 
through life, yielding to insurmountable obstacles, but as far 
from being subdued by them as the sailor who meets by chance 
with an unfavourable wdnd, and shapes his course so as to he 
driven back as little as possible. 

The mountiiins, as they would have been called in England, 
f^cottice the steep hraes, rose abruptly over the little glen, here 
presenting the gi'ay face of a rock, from which the turf had been 
])celod by the torrents, and there displaying patches of wood and 
<‘opae, which had escaped the w'asto of the cattle and the sheep oi 
the feuars^ and which, feathering naturally up the beds of empty 
torrents, or occupying the concave recesses of the bank, gave at 
once beauty and variety to the landscape. Above these scattered 
woods rose the liill, in barren, but purple majesty ; the dark rich 
hue, particularly in autumn, contrasting beautifully with tlie 
thickets of oak .and bircJi, the mountiiin asJics and thorns, the 
alders and quivering aspens, which checquererl and varied the 
descent, and not less with the dark-green and velvet turf, which 
composed the level part of the narrow glen. 

Yet, though thus embellished, the scene could neither be strictly 
termed sublime nor beautiful, and scarcely even picturpsqiic or 
striking. But its extreme solitude pressed on the heart; the 
traveller felt that uncertainty whither ho was going, or in what 
80 wild a. path was to terminate, which, at times, strikes more on 
the imagination than the grand features of a show-scene, when 
you know the exact distance of the inn wliere your dinner is 
bespoke, and at the moment preparing. These are ideas, how- 
ever, of a far later age; for at the time we ti’eat of, the picturesque, 
the beautiful, Uie sublime, and all their intermediate sliades, were 
ideas absolutely unknown to the inhabitants and occasional visiters 
of Glendearg. 

These had, however, attached to the scene feelings fitting the 
time. Its name, signifying the Red Valley, seems to have been 
derived, not only from the purple colour of the heath, with which 
the upper part of the rising haSles was profusely clotlied, but also 
from the dark red colour of tlie rocks, and of the precipitous 
earthen hanks, which in that country are called icaurt. Another 
glen, about Hie head of Ettxick, has acquired the some name from 
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Bimilar circumstances ; and there are probably more in Scotland 
to which it has been given. 

As our Glendearg did not abound in mortaWisitots, supersti- • 
tion, that it might not be absolutely destitute of inhabitants, had 
peopled its recesses with beings belonging to anotlier world. The 
wivage and capricious Brown Man of the Moors, a being which 
seems the genuine descendant of tlie northern dwarfs, was sup- 
posed to be seen there fi'equcntly, especially after the autumnal 
equinox, when the fogs were thick, and objects not easily distin- 
guished. The Scottish fairies, loo, a whimsical, irritable, and 
mischievous ti’ibe, who, tliough at times capriciously benevolent, ^ 
were more frequently adverse to mortals, wei’c also supposed to 
bavc formed a residence in a particulai’ly wild recess of the glen, 
of which the real name was, in allusion to that circumstance, 
Hovrie nan ^kian^ which, in corrupted Celtic, signifies the Hollow 
of the Fairies. But the neighbours were more cautious in speak- 
ing about this place, and avoided giving it a name, from an idea 
common then throughout all the Britisli and Celtic provinces of 
Scotland, and still retained in many places, that to speak either 
good or ill of this capricious race of imaginary beings, is to pro- 
voke their resentment, and that secrecy and silence is what they 
chiefly desire from those who may intrude upon tliei^j revels, or 
discover their haunts. 

A mysterious terror was thus attached to tii© dale, which 
afforded access from the broad valley of the Tweed, up the little 
glen wc have described, to tiie fortalice called tlie Tower of Glen- 
dearg. Beyond the knoll, where, as we liave said, the tower W'as 
situated, tlie hills grew more steep, and narrowed on tlie slender 
lirook, so as scarce to leave a footpatli ; and tliere tlie glen ter- 
minated in a wild waterfall, where a slender thread of water 
(lashed in a precipitous line of foam over two or tliree precipices. 
Yet 'farther in the same direction, and above these successiTe 
cataracts, lay a wild and extensive morass, frequented only by 
waterfowl, wide, waste, apiiarcutly almost interminable, and 
serving in a great measure to separate the inhabitants of the 
glen from those who lived to the northward. 

To restless and indefatigable mosstroopers, indeed, these 
morasses were well known, and sometimes afforded a retreat. 
They often rode down the glen — called at tliis tower — asked and 
received hospitality — but still with a sort* of reserve on tiio part 
of its more peaceful inliabitants, who entertained them as a party 
of North- American Indians might be received by a new Euro- 
pean settler, as much out of fear as hospitality, while the upper- 
most wish of the landlord is the speedy departure of the savage 
guests. , 

Thisr had not always been th8 current of feeling in the little 
valley and its tower. Simon Glendiiming, its former inliabltaAt^ 
boasted his connection by blood to that ancient family of Glen- 
doiiwyne, on the western Imrder, Ho used to uarrate, at his 
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fimide, in the autumn evenings, the feats of the family to whieli 
he belonged, one of whom fell by the side of the. brave Earl of 
Douglas at Otterboume. On these occasions Simon usually held 
upon his knee an ancient broadsword, which bad belonged to his 
ancestors before any of the family had consented to accept a fief 
under the peaceful dominion of the monks of Saint Mary's. In 
modem days, Simon might have lived at ease on his own estate, 
and quietly murmured against Hie fate that had doomed him to 
dwell tliero, and cut off his access to martial renown. But so 
many opportunities, nay, so many calls there were for him, who 
in those days spoke big, to make good his words by his actions, 
that Simon Glendinning was soon under the necessity of march- 
ing with tlic men of the Halidome, as it was called, of Saint 
Mary's, in tliat disastrous campaign which was concluded by the 
battle of Pinkie. 

The Catholic clergy were deeply interested in that national 
quarrel, the principal object of which was, to prevent the union 
of the infant Queen Mary ivitli the son of the heretical Henry 
VIII. The Monks had called out their vassals, under an expe- 
rienced leader. Many of Hiemselves had taken arms, and 
marched to the field, under a banner representing a female, sup- 
posed to personify Hie Scottish Chui’ch, kneeling in Hie attitude 
of prayer, with the legend, Afflictee Sponsce ne ohmucains. * 

The Scots, however, in all their wars, had more occasion for 
good and cautious generals, than for excitation, whether political 
or cnthusiasHc. Their headlong and impatient courage uniformly 
induced them to rush into action without duly weighing either 
their own situation, or that of their enemies, and Hie inevitable 
consequence was frequent defeat. With the dolorous slaughter 
of Pinkie we have nothing to do, excepting that, among ten 
thousand men of low and high degree, Simon Glendinning, of the 
Tower of Glendearg, bit the dust, no way disparaging in his death 
that ancient race from which he claimed his descent. 

When the doleful news, which spread terror and mouimiug 
through the whole of Scotland, reached the Tower of Glendearg, 
the widow of Simon, Elspeth Brydonc by her family name, was 
alone in that desolate habitation, excepting a hind or two, alike 
post martial and agricultural labour, and the helpless widows and 
tamifies of those who had fallen with their master. The feeling 
of desolation was universal ; — but what availed it ? The monks, 
their patrons and protectors, were driven from their Abbey by 
the English forces, who now overran the country, and enforced 
at least an appearance of submission on the part of the inhabi- 
tants. The Protector, Somerset, formed a strong camp among 
the ruins of the ancient CasHe of Roxburgh, and competed the 
neighbouring country to come <in, pay tribute, and take assurance 
from him, as the phrase Hien went. Indeed, there was no power 


Forget not the afflicted spouse. 
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remstaiico remaining ; and the few barons, whoso high spirit 
disdained even the appearance of surrender^ could only repeat into 
the wilder fastnesses of the country, leaving their houses and 
property to the wrath of the English, who detached parties every 
where to distress, by tniliiary exaction, those whose chiefs had not 
made their submission. The Abbot and his community having 
retreated beyond tlie Forth, their lands were severely forayed, as 
their sentiments were held peculiarly inimic^ to tho alliance with 
England. 

Amongst the troops detached on tins service was a small party, 
commanded by Staworth Bolton, a captain in the English army, 
and full of tlie blunt and unpretending gallantry and generosity 
which has so often distinguished that nation. Resistance was in 
vain. Elspeth Brydone, when slie descried a dozen of horsemen 
threading their way up the glen, with a man at their head, whose 
scarlet cloak, bright armour, and dancing plume, proclaimed him 
a leader, saw no better protection for herself than to issue from 
the iron grate, covered with a long mourning veil, and holding 
ortf of her two sons in each hand, to meet the Englishman — state 
lit deserted condition — place the little tower at Ins command — 
a»d beg for his mercy. She stated, in a few brief words, her 
ffitention, and added, I submit, because 1 have nae means of 
fresistance.’’ 

* ‘‘And I do not ask your submission, mistress, for tho same 
reason,” replied the Englishman. “ To be satisfied of your peace* 
fill intentions is all I ask ; and, from what you tell me, there is no 
reason to doubt tliem.” 

“ At least, sir,” said Elspeth Brj'done, “ talco shai'e of what our 
Spence and our gamers afford. Your horses are tired — your 
folk want refreshment.” 

“ Not a whit — not a whit,” answered tlie honest Englishman ; 
“ it shall never be said we disturbed by carousal the widow of a 
brave soldier, while she was mourning for her husband. — Com- 
rades, face about. — Y et, stay,” he added, checking his war-horse, 
“ my parties are out in every direction ; they must have some 
token that your family are under my assurance of safety. — Here, 
my little fellow,” said Tie, speaking to the eldest boy, who might 
be about nine or ten years old, “ lend me thy bonnet.” 

The child reddened, looked sulky, and hesitated, while the 
mother, witli many a /i/e and nay pshaw^ and such sarsenet 
chidings as tender mothers give to spoiled children, at Jeugtii 
succeeded in snatching the bonnet from mm, and handing it to the 
English leader. 

Stawar^ Bolton took his embroidered red cross from his bar- 
rct*cap^ and putting it into the loop of the boy’s bonnet, said to 
the mistress, (for the title of lady) was not given to dames of her 
degree,) “ By this token, which all my people will respect, you 
will be freed from any importunity on the part of our fora^'vrs.” * 
* See Note A. Stawai'th Bolton* > 
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He placed it on the boy’s bead ; but it was no sooner ihere^ tlmn 
the little fellow, his veins swelling, and his eyes shooting tire 
through tears, snatched the bonnet from his head, and, ere his* 
mother could interfere, skimmed it into the brook. The other, 
boy ran instantly to fish it out again, threw it back to his brother, 
first taking out the cross, which, wdth great veneration, he kissed 
and put into his bosom. The Englishman was half diverted, half 
surprised, with the scene. 

“ What mean ye by throwing away Saint George’s red cross ?” 
said he to the elder boy, in a tone betwixt jest and earnest. 

Because Saint George is a soutliern saint,” said the child, 
sulkily. 

“ Good” — said Stawartli Bolton. — ‘‘ And what did you mean by 
taking it out of the brook again, my little follow ?” he demanded 
of the younger. ^ • 

“ Because the priest says it is the common sign of salvation to 
all good Christians.” 

Why, good again !” said the honest soldier. 1 protest unto 
you, mistress, I envy you these hoys. Are they both yours ?” 

Stawarth Bolton had reason to put tlie question, for Halbert 
Glcndinning, the elder of the two, had hair as dark as the raven’s 
plumage, black eyes, large, bold, and sparkling, tliat glittered 
under eyebrows of the same complexion ; a skin deep embrowned, 
though it could not he termed swarthy, and an air of activity, 
frankness, and determination, far beyond his age. On the other 
hand, Edward, the younger brother, was light-haired, blue-eyed, 
and of fairer complexion, in countenance rather pale, and not 
exhibiting that rosy hue which colours the sangiiino cheek of 
robust health. Yet the boy had nothing sickly or ill-conditioned 
in his look, but was, on the contrary, a fair and handsome child, 
with a smiling face, and mild, yet cheerful eye. 

The mother glanced a proud motlierly glance, first at tile one, 
and then at the other, ere she answ'ered the Englishman,*" Surely, 
sir, they are both my children.” 

" And by the same father, mistress ?” said Stawarth ; but, see- 
ing a blush of displeasure arise on her brow, he instantly added, 

Nay^ 1 moan no offence ; I would have'asked the same question 
at any of my gossips in merry Lincoln. — Well, dame, you have 
two fair boys ; I would I could borrow one, for Dame Bolton and 
I live childless in our old hall. — Come, little fellows, which of 
you will go with me ?” 

The trembling mother, half-fearing as he spoke, drew the 
children towards her, one with either hand, while they both 
answered the stranger. " I will not go with you,” said Halbert, 
boldly, for you are a false-hearted SouUiem ; and the Southeims 
killed my father ; and I wdll war on you to the death, when I can 
draw my father’s sword.” 

" God-a-mercy, my little levin-bolt,” said Stawarth, 
goodly custom of deadly feud will never go down in thy day, I 
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presume. — And you, xa^ fine white-head^ you not go witli 
^lue, to ride a cock-horse 1” 

" No,” said Edward, demurely, for you are a heretic.” 

' " WI;}', God-a-mercy still I” said Stawarth Bolton. " Well, 
darnc, 1 see I slmll find no recruits for my troop from you ; and 
yot I do envy you these two little chuhby knaves.” Ke sighed a 
moment, as was visible, in spite of gorget and corslet, and then 
added, " And yet, my dame and I would but quarrel which of the 
knaves we should like best ; for I should wish for the black-eyed 
rogue — and she, I warrant me, for that blue-eyed, fair-haired 
darling. Natheless, we must brook our solitary wedlock, and 
^vish joy to those that are more fortunate. — Sergeant Biittson, 
do thou remain here till recalled — protect this family, as under 
assurance — do them no wrong, and suffer no wrong to be done 
id them, as tiiou wilt answer it — Dame, Brittson is a married 
man, old and steady ; feed him on what you will, but give him 
not over much liquor.” 

Dame Glendinning again ofiered refreshments^’'hut with a fal- 
tering voice, and jui obiuous desire her invitation should not he 
accepted. The fact was, that, supposing her boys as precious in 
the eyes of the Englishman as in her own, (the most ordinary of 
parenliil errors,) she was half afraid, that tlie admiration he 
expressed of thoiii in his blunt manner might end in his actually 
carrying off one or otlier of the little darlings whom he appeared 
to covet so muclu She kept hold of their hands, therefore, as if 
her feeble strength could have been of service, had any violence 
been intended, and saw with joy she could not disguise, the little 
party of liorse countermarch, in order to descend the glen. Her 
feelings did not escape Stawarth Bolton, “ 1 forgive you, dame,” 
he said, “ for being suspicious that an English falcon was hover- 
ing over your Scottish moor-brood. But fear not — those who 
have fewest children have fewest cares ; nor docs a wise man 
covet those of another household. Adieu, dame ; when the black- 
cyed rogue is able to drive a foray from England, teach him to 
spare women and children, for the sake of Stawarth Bolton.” 

God be with you, gallant Soutiiern !” said Elspeth Glendiu- 
ning, hut not till he was out of hearing, spurring on his good 
liorse to regain the head of his party, whose plumage and annour 
1 ere now glancing and gradually disappeajnng in the distance, 
as they winded down the glen. 

Mother,” said the elder boy, I will not say amen to u 
prayer for a Soutiiern.*' 

“ Mother,” said the younger, more reverentially, " is it riglit 
to pray for a heretic ?” 

^ The God to whom 1 pray only knows,” answered poor 
Elspeth; "but these two word®, Southern and heretic, liave 
already cost Scotland ten thousand of her best and bravest, and 
me a husband, and you a father ; and, whether bles^g or ban- 
ning, I never wish to hear them more. — Follow me to Sie Place, 
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sir,” she sai<l to Brittsoii, ** and such as we have to offtr yo!i 
sh^l be at your disposal/’ 


CHAPTER III. 

They lighted down on Tweed water, 

And blew their coals sae het. 

And fired the Marah and Teviotdalo, 

All in an evening late. 

Aiiid Maitland. 

The report soon spread through the patrimony of Saint Mary's 
and its vicinity, that the Mistoess of Glendearg had received 
assurance from the Englisli Captain, and that her cattle were not 
to be driven off, or her com burned. Among others who heard 
this report, it reached the ears of a lady, who, once much higher 
in rank than Elspeth Glendinning, was now by the same calamity 
reduced to even greater misfortune. 

She was the widow of a brave soldier, Walter Aveuel, de- 
scended of a very ancient Border family, who once possessed 
immense estates in Eskdale. These had long since passed from 
them into other hands, but they still enjoyed an ancient Barony 
of considerable extent, not very far from the patrimony of Saint 
Mary’s, and lying upon the same side of the river with the 
narrow vale of Glendearg, at the head of which was tlie little 
tower of the Glendinnings. Here they had lived, bearing a 
respectable rank amongst the gentry of their province, thougli 
neither M'ealthy nor powerful. This general regard had been 
much augmented by the skill, courage, and enterprise which had 
been displayed by Walter Avenel, the last Baron. 

Wlien Scotland began to recover from the dreadful shook sho 
had sustained after the battle of Pinkie-Cleuch, Avenel was one 
of the first who, assembling a small force, set an example in 
those bloody and unsparing skirmishes, which shewed that a 
nation, though conquered and overrun^ by invaders, may yet 
wage against tliem such a war of detail as shall in the end become 
fatal to tlic foreigners. In one of these, however, Walter Avenel 
fell, and the news which came to the house of his fathers was 
followed by tlie distracting intelligence, that a party of English- 
men were coming to plunder the mansion and lands of his widow, 
in order, by this act of tetror, to prevent others from following 
the example of the deceased. 

The unfortunate lady had no better refuge than the miserable 
cottage of a shepherd among the hills, to which she was hastily 
removed, scarce conscious wh@re or for what purpose her texri- 
fied attendants were removing her and her infant daughter from 
her own house. Here she was tended witli all the duteous 
service of ancient times by the shepherd’s wife, Tihb Tacket, who 
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in better days had been her own bowerwoman. For a time 
tjie lady was unconscious of her misery; but when the first 
stunning effect of grief was so fiir pass^ away that she could 
Ibrni an estimate of her own situation, the widow of Avenel had 
cause to envy the lot of her husband in his dark and silent abode. 
The domestics who had guided her to her place of refuge, were 
])resently obliged to disperse for their own safety, or to seek for 
necessary subsistence; and tlie shepherd and his wife, whose 
)>oor cottage she shared, were soon after deprived of the means 
of affording their late mistress even tliat coarse sustenance which 
they had gladly shared with her. Some of the English forayers 
had discovered and driven off the few sheep which had escaped 
the first researches of their avarice. Two cows shared the fato 
of the remnant of their stock ; they had afforded the family 
alniost their sole support, and now famine appeared to stare them 
in the face. 

We ai'e broken and beggared now, out and ouV’ said old 
Martin the shepherd — and he wrung his hands in tlie hittemess 
of agony, the thieves, the harrying thieves ! not a doot left of 
the haiil hirsel !” 


‘‘ And to see poor Grizzy and Crumbie,** said his wife, turn- 
ing back their necks to the byre, and routing while the stony* 
hearted villains were brogging them on wi’ their lances I” 

There were but four of them,*^ said Martin, and I have 
seen the day forty wad not have ventured this length. But our 
strength and manhood is gane with our puir maister.” 

“ For the sake of the holy rood, whisht, man,” said the good- 
wife, ** our leddy is lialf gane already, as ye may see by that 
fieiglitcriiig of tlie ee-lid — a word mair and she *s dead outright.” 

“ I could almost wish,” said Martin, “ we were a’ gane, for 
what to. do passes my puir wit. 1 care little for mysell, or you, 
Tibb, — we can make a feud — work or AVant — wo can do baith, 
but she can do neither.” 

They canvassed their situation thus openly before the lady, 
^convinced by the paleness of her look, her quivering lip, and 
dead -set eye, tliat she neither heard nor understood what they 
wex*e saying. 

There is a way,” said tlie shepherd, ^ but 1 kenna if she 
could bring her heart to it, — tliere ’s Simon GHendinning^s widow 
of the glen yonder, has had assurance from the Southern loons, 
and nae soldier to steer them for one cause or other. Now, if 
the leddy could bow her mind to take quarters witli Elspeth 
Glendinning till better days cast up, nae doubt it wad be doing 
an honour to the like of her, hut——” 

“ An houour,” answered Tibb, " ay, by my word, sic aw 
|hou(>ur as wad he pride to her kiif mony a lang year ai'ter her 
pianes wave in the mould. Oh ! gudexman, to hear ye even the 
! Lady of Avenel to seeking quarters wi^ a Kirk-vassal’s widow I” 

^ ** Loath should 1 be to wish her to it,” said Mardn; « but what 
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may wo do t — to stay hero is mere starvation ; and where to go, 
I sure I ken nae mair than ony tup I ever Herded.” 

Speak no more of it,” said the widow of Avoiiel, sudderdy 
mining in the conversation, 1 will go to the tower. — Dam* 
Elspeth is of good folk, a widow, and tlie mother of orphans, — 
she will give us house-room until something be thought u])on. 
These evil showers make the low bush better than no hield.” 

" See there, see there,” said Martin, " you seo the leddy lias 
twice our sense.” 

‘‘ And natural it is,” said Tibb, “ seeing that she is convent- 
bred, and can lay silk broidery, forby white-seam and bIjcH- 
work.” 

Do you not tliink,” said the lady to Martin, still clasping her 
cliild to her bosom, and making it clear from what motives she 
desired the refuge, “ that Dame Glendinning will make us wel- 
come 1” 

“Blithely welcome, blithely welcome, my leddy,” answered 
Martin cheerily, “ and wo shall deserve a welcome at her hand. 
Men are scarce now, my leddy, with those wars ; and gie me a 
thought of time to it, I can do as gude a day’s darg as ever 1 did 
in my life, and Tibb can sort cows with ony living woman.” 

“ And muckle mair could I do,” said Tibb, “ were it in on\ 
feasible house ; but there will be neither pearlins to mend, nor 
pinners to busk up, in Elspetli Glendinning’a,” 

“ Whisht wi’ your pride, w’oman,” said the sJu'pherd ; “ eneugli 
ye can do, baith outside and inside, an ye set your mind to it.* 
and hard it is if we twa canna work for three folk’s meat, forb^ 
my dainty wee leddy there. Come awa, come awa, nao use iu 
staying here langer ; we have five Scots miles over moss and 
rnuir, and that is nae easy walk for a leddy born and bred.” 

Household stuff there was little or none to remove or care fo.’* 
an old pony which had escaped the plunderers, owning partly to 
its pitiful appearance, partly from the reluctance which it shewed 
to be caught by strangers, was employed to carry the few blan- 
kets, and other trifles which they possessed. When Shagrnin 
came to his master’s well known whi^le, he was surprised to 
find the poor thing had been wounded, though slightly, by an 
arrow, which one of the forayers had shot off in anger after he 
had long chased it in vain. 

“ Ay, Shagram,” said the old man, as ho applied something ti) 
the wound, “ must you rue the lang-bow as weel as all of us 1” 

“ What corner in Scotland rues it not 1” said the Lady of 
Avenel. 

Co « Ay, ay, madam,” said Martin, “God keep the kindly Scot 
reraiTu the cloth-yard shaft, afid be will keep himself from the 
ned atur stroke. But let us go' our way ; the trash that is left I 
tier owm e back for. There is nae ane to stir it but the good 

Bcvvice of aU’, and they ” 

love of God, goodmau,” said his wife, in a remon- 
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Atrating tone, " baud your peace I Think what ye *re Siiying,' 
and we hae sae muckle wild land to go over before we win to the 
girth gate.” 

The husband nodded acquiescence ; for it was deemed highly 
imprurfent to speak of the fairies either by their title of good 
iieighboura or by any other, especially when about to pass the 
places which they were supposed to haunt.* 

They set forward on their pilgrimage on the last day of Octo*- 
her. ‘‘ This is thy birth-day, my sweet Mary,” said the mother, 
as a sting of bitter recollection crossed her mind. " Oh, who 
could have believed that the head, which, a few years since, was 
cradled amongst so many rejoicing friends, may perhaps this 
night seek a cover in vain I” 

The exiled family then set forward, — Mary Avenel, a lovely 
girl between five and six years old, riding gipsy fashion upon 
Shagrara, betwixt two bundles of bedding ; the Lady of Avenel 
walking by tlio animal’s side ; Tibb leading the bri^e, and old 
Martin waking a little before, looldug anxiously around him to 
explore the way. 

Martin’s task as guide, after two or thwe miles’ walking, 
became more difficult than he himself had expected, or than he 
was willing to avow. happened tliat the extensive range ot 
pasturage, with which ho was conversant, lay to Uie west, and to 
get into Che littlo valley of Gleudearg he had to proceed easterly. 
In tlie wilder districts of Scotland, the passage from one vale to 
another, otherwise tlian by descending that which you leave, 
and reascending the other, is often very difficult. — Heights and 
hollows, mosses and rocks intervene, and all those local impedi- 
ments which throw a traveller out of his course. So that Martin, 
liowevcr sure of his general direction, became conscious, and at 
lengtli^ was forced reluctantly to admit, that he had missed the 
direct road to Glendearg, though he insisted tliey must be very 
near it. If we can but win across this wide hog,” he said, ‘‘ 1 
shall warrant ye are on the top of the tower.” 

But to get across the bog was a point of no small difficulty. 
The farther they ventured into i<^ though proceeding with all tlie 
(.•aution which Martini experience recommendedy the more 
unsound the ground became, until, after they had passed some 
places of groat peril, their best argument for going forward came 
to be, that they had to encounter equal danger in returning. 

The Lady of Avenel had been tenderly nurtured, but what Will 
not a woman endure when her child is in danger ? Complaining 
less of t^e dangers of tlie road than her attendants, who had been 
inured to such from their infancy, she kept herself close by the 
side of tlie pony, watching its every footstep, and ready, if it should 
flounder iii the morass, to snatch Nkr little Mary from its back. 

At length they came to a place where the guide greatly heni- 


* See Note B. Mriei 
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tatcd^ for all around him was broken lumps of heatli^ div^ed from 
eaoh otiier by deep sloughs of black tenacious mire. After great, 
consideration, Martin, selecting what he thought tlie stvfest patli, 
l;>egan himself to lead forwai'd Shagram, in order to affortigreater * 
security to the child. But Shagram snorted, laid his ears back, 
stretched his two feet forwai’d, and drew his hind feet under him, 
so as to adopt the best possible posture for obstinate resistance, 
and refused to move one yard in the direction indicated. Old 
Martin, much puzzled, now hesitated whether to exert his abso- 
lute authority, or to defer to the contumacious obstinacy of 
Shagram, and was not greatly comforted by his wife’s obsoiwa- 
tion, who, seeing Shagram stare with his eyes, distend his nostrils, 
and tremble witli terror, hinted that “ he surely saw more than 
tliey could see.” 

In this dilemma, the child suddenly exclaimed — Bonny ledfly 
signs to us to come yon gate.” They all looked in the direction 
where the child pointed, hut saw nothing, save a wreath of rising 
mist, which fancy might form into a human figure ; but which 
afforded to Martin only the sorrowful conviction, tliat the danger 
of their situation was about to be increased by a heavy fog. He 
once more espayed to lead forward Shagram ; but the animal was 
inflexible in its determination not to move in the direction Martin 
recommended. Take your awn way for it then,” said Martin, 
“ and let us see what you can do for us.” 

Shagram, abandoned to the discretion of his own free-will, set 
off boldly in the direction the child had pointed. There was 
nothing wonderful in this, nor in its bringing them safe to the 
otiier side of the dangerous morass ; for the instinct of these 
animals in traversing bogs is one of the most curious parts of 
their nature, and is a fact generally established. But it was 
remarkable, that tlio child more than once mentioned the. beau- 
tiful lady and her signals, and that Shagram seemed to be in 
the secret, always moving in the same direction which she indi- 
cated. The Lady of Avenel took little notice at the time, her 
mind being probably occupied by tbo instant danger ; but her 
attendants changed expressive looks with each other more than 
once. 

" All-Hallow Eve !” said Tibb, in a whisper to Martin. 

“ For the mercy of Our Lady, not a word of that now !” said 
Martin in reply. “ Tell your beads, woman, if you cannot be 
silent.” 

When they got enco more on firm ground, Martin recognized 
certain land-marks, or cairns, on the tops of the neighbouring 
hills, by which he was enabled to ^dc his course, and ere long 
they arrived at the Tower of Glendearg. 

It was at the sight of tliis liCvle forta&ce that tho misery of her 
lot pressed hard on the poor Lady of Avenel. When by any 
accident tliey liad met at church, market, or other place of public 
resort, she i*emfimbered the distant and respectful nir with which 
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the wife of the warlike baron was addressed by the spouse of 
the humble feuar. And now, so much was her pride humbled, 
that she was to ask to share the precarious safety of the same 
feuar’s widow, and her pittance of food, which might perhaps 
be yet more precarious. Martin probably guessed what was 
passing in her mind, for he looked at her with a wistful glance, 
as if to deprecate any change of resolution; and answexing to 
his looks, rather than his words, she said, while the sparkle of 
subdued pride once more glanced from her eye, If it were for 
myself alone, I could but die — ^but for this infant — the last 
pledge of Avenel ” 

“ True, my lady,” said Martin hastily; and, as if to prevent 
the possibility of her retracting, he added, “ I will step on and 
see Came Elspeth — I kond her husband weel, and have bought 
anti sold with him, for as great a man as he was.” 

Martin’s tale was soon told, and mot all acceptance from her 
companion in misfortune. The Lady of Avenel had been meek 
and courteous in her prosperity ; in adversity, therefore, she met 
with the greater sympathy. Besides, there was a point of pride 
in sheltering and supporting a woman of such superior birth and 
rank ; and, not to do Elspeth Glendinning injustice, she felt 
sympathy for one whose fate resembled her own in so many 
points, yet was so much more severe. Ev^ery species of hospi- 
tality was gladly and respectfully extended to the distressed 
travellers, and they were kindly requested to stay as long at 
Glendearg as their circumstances rendered necessary, or their 
iiiclination prompted. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ne’er be I found by tbco uiinwcd, 

0>i that Thrice hallow’d eve obroud, 

When goblins haiuit from flood and fen, 

Tlio steps of men. 

CoiAixs’a Ode to Feai . 

As the country became more settled, the Lady of Avenel 
would have willingly returned to het husband’s mansion. But 
tlia t was no longer in her power. It was a reign of minoxity, 
when the strongest had the best right, and when acts of usurpa- 
tion W'ere frequent amongst those who had much power and 
little conscience. 

Julian Avenel, the younger brother of the deceased Walter, was 
a person of this description.' He hesitated not to seize upon his 
brother’s house and lands, so soon as the retreat of the English 
permitted him. At first, he occujpied the property in the name 
of his m’ece, but when the lady proposed to return with her child 
to the mansion of its fathers, he gave her to understand, that 
Avenel, being a male fief, descended to the brotheiy instead of the 

X. £ 
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danghter^of t!ie last possessor. The ancient plUlosopher declined 
a dispute with the emperor who commanded twenty legions, and 
the widow of Walter Avenel was in no condiUon to mamtam a' 
contest with the leader of twenty moss-troopers. Julian was^o* 
a man of service, who could back a friend in case of need, «d 
was sure, therefore, to find protectors among tlie ruling povfcs. 
In short, however clear the little Mary’s right to the possessions 
of her father, her mother saw the necessity of giving way, at least 
foi' the time, to tlie usurpation of her uncle. 

Her patience and foi'bearance were so far attended v/ith advan- 
tage, that Julian, for very shame’s sake, could no longer suffer her 
to be absolutely dependant on the charity of lilspeili Glendinning. 
A drove of cattle and a bull (which were probably missed by*" 
some English farmer) v-ei'e driven to the pastures of Glendearg ; 
presents of raiment and household stuif were sent liberall} , alnl 
some little money, though with a more sparing hand : for those 
in the situation of Julian Avenel could come more easily by tlic 
goods, tlian the representing medium of value, and made their 
payihents cliiefiy in kind. 

In the meantime, the widows of Walter Avenel and Simon 
Glendinning had become habituated to each other’s society, and 
were unwilling to part. The lady could hope no more seci’et and 
secure residence than in the Tower of Glendearg, and she was 
now in a condition to support her share of the mutual house- 
keeping. Elspeth, on the other hand, felt pride, as well as pleasure, 
in the society of a guest ^f such distinction, and was at all times 
willing to pay much greater deference than the Lady of Walter 
Avenel could be prevailed onto accept. 

Martin and his wife diligently served the united family in their 
several vocations, and yielded obedience to both mistresses, though 
always considering tlicmselves as the especial servants, of the 
Lady of Avenel. This distinction sometimes occasioned a slight 
degree of difference between Dame Elspeth and Tibh ; the former 
being jealous of her own consequence, and the latter apt to lay 
too much stress upon tlie rank and family of her mistress. But 
both wore alike desirous to conceal such petty squabbles from the 
lady, her hostess scarce yielding to her old domestic in respect 
for her person. Neither did the difference exist in such a degree 
as to interrupt the general harmony of the family, for the one 
wisely gave way as she saw the other become warm ; and Tibb, 
though she often gave the first provocation, had generally the 
sense to be the first in relinquishing the argument. 

The world which lay beyond was gradually forgotten by the 
inliabitants of tliis sequestered glen, and unless when she attended 
mass at the Monastery Church upon some high holiday, Alice of 
Avenel almost forgot that slit once held an equal rank with the 
proud wives of the neighbouring barons and nobles who on such 
occasions crowded to the solemnity. The recollection gave her 
little pain. She loved her husband for himself^ and in his inesti- 
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mable loss all lesser subjects of regret had c^saaed to interest her. 
At tiroes, indeed, ^le thought of claiming the protection of the 
‘ Q,ueen Regent (Mary of Guise) for her UtSe orphan, but the fear 
• of Julian Avenel always came between. She was sensible that 
bo would hare neither scruple nor difficulty in spiriting away the 
child, (if he did not proceed farther,) i^ould he once consi- 
der its existence as formidable to his interest. Besides^ he led a 
wild and unsettled life, mingling in all feuds and forays, whei*ever 
there was a spear to bo broken ; he evinced no purpose of marry- 
liig, and the fate which he continually was braving might at length 
remove him from bis usurped inlieritance. Alice of Avenel, 
therefore, judged it wise to check all icjnbitious thoughts for the 
j^rcsent. and remain quiet in the rude, but peaceable retreat, to 
winch Providence had conducted her. 

•It was upon an All-Hallow’s eve, when the family had resided 
together for the space of three years, that the domestic circle was 
assembled round the blazing turf-fli'c, in the old narrow hall of 
the Tower of Glendearg. The idea of die master or mistress of 
the mansion feeding or living apart from their domestics, Was at 
this period never entertained. The highest end of the board, the 
most commodious settle by the fire, — tliese were die only marks 
of distinction ; and the servants mingled, with deference indeed, 
hut unreproved and with freedom, in whatever conversation was 
going forward. But the two or three domesties, kept merely for 
agricultural purposes, had retired to their own cottages without, 
and with them a couple of weuches, usually employed within 
doors, the daughters of one of the hinds. 

After tiieir departure, Martin locked, first, the iron grate ; and, 
secondly, tlie inner door of the tower, when the domestic circle 
was thus arranged. Dame Blspeth sate pulling the tliread from 
her distaff ; Tibb watched the progress of scalding tlie whey, 
wliich Iiung in a large pot upon crook, a chain terminated by 
a hook, which was suspended in the chimney to serve the purpose 
of the modern crane. Martin, while busied in repairing some of 
tlie household articles, (for every man in tliose days was his own 
carpenter and smith, as. well as his own tailor and riioemaker,) 
kept from time to time a watchful eye upon tlie three children. 

Th^ were allowed, however, to exercise their juvenile rest- 
lessness by running up and down the hall, behind the seats of 
tlie elder members of the family, with tiie privilege of occasion- 
ally making exoursioiis into one or two sm^ .apartments which 
opened from it, and gave excellent opportuni^ to play at hide- 
and-seek. This night, however, the children seemed not dis- 
posed to avail themselves of their privilege of visiting these dark 
regions, but preferred carrying on their gambols in the vicinity 
of:^the light. • 

in the meanwliile, Alice of Avenel, sitting close to ah iron 
candlestick, which supported a nus-sbapen torch of domestic 
uumnfaoture, md small detarited passages from a thick clasped 
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vohime, which she preserved with tlic greatest care. Tlie art of 
reading, the lady had acquired by her residence in a nunnery 
during her youth, but she seldom, of late years, put it to any 
other use than perusing this little volume, which formed her* 
whole library. The family listened to the portions which she 
selected, as to some good tiling which tlierc was a merit in hear- 
ing with respect, whether it was fully understood or no. To her 
daughter, Alice of Avcnel had determined to impart their mystery 
more fully, but the knowledge was at that period attended witli 
personal danger, and w’as not rashly to be trusted to a child. 

The noise of tho romping children interrupted, from time to 
time, the voice of the lady, and drew on the noisy culprits tho 
rebuke of Elspetli. 

“ Could they not go farther a-ficld, if they behoved to make 
such a din, and disturb the lady’s good words And this com- 
mand w'as backed with the tlireat of sending tho whole party to 
bod if it was not attended to punctually. Acting under the 
injunction, the children first played at a greater distance from 
tlio party, and more quietly, and then began to stray into the 
adjacent apartments, as they became impatient of tlic restraint 
to which they were subjected. But, all at once, the two boys 
came open-mouthed into the hall, to tell that there w as an armed 
man in the spcncc. 

“ It must be Christie of Clint-hill,” said Martin, rising ; “ what 
can have brought him here at tliis time f ’ 

** Or how came he in said Elspeth. 

Alas ! what can ho seek V* said the Lady of Avcnel, to whom 
this man, a retainer of her husband’s brother, and who some- 
times executed his commissions at Glendearg, was an object of 
secret apprehension and suspicion. Gracious heavens !” she 
added, rising up, “ w'hcre is my child All nished^ to the 
spcncc. Halbert Glendiiming first arming liimself with a rusty 
sword, and tlie younger seizing upon the lady’s book. They 
Inisteiied to the spence, and were relieved of a part of their 
anxiety by meeting Mary at the door of the apartment. She did 
not seem in the sliglitest degree alarnnied, or disturbed. They 
mshed into the spcnce, (a sort of interior apartment in wiiiclj 
tho family ate their victuals in the summer season,) but there 
was no one there. 

“ Where is Christie of Clint-liill I” said Martin. 

I do not know,” said little Mary ; " I never saw him.” 

And what made you, ye misleard loons,” said Dame Elspetli 
1o her two boys, “ come yon gate into the ha’, roaring like bull- 
segs, to frighten the leddy, and her far frao strong 2” The boys 
looked at each other in silence and confusion, and their mother 
proceeded with her lecture. Could ye find nae night for daffin 
bat Hallowe’en, and nae time but when tho leddy was reading to 
us about the holy Saints 1 May ne’er be in my fingers, if I 
dinna sort ye baitJi for it !” The eldest boy bent his eyes on tlie 
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ground, tlio younger began to weep, but neither ppohe ; and the 
mother would have proceeded to extremities, but for the inter- 
position of the little maiden. 

' “ Dame Elspeth, it was vn\j fault — I did say to them, that 1 

fiaw a man in the spcnce.” 

“And what made you do so, child,*' said her motlier, “to 
startle us all thus ?’* 

“ Because,” said Mai’y, lowering her voice, “ I could not 
help it.” 

“ Not help it, Mary ! — you occasioned all this idle noise, and 
you could not help it ? How mean you by that, minion f ’ 

“ There really was an armed man in this spence,” said Mary ; 
“ and because I was surprised to see him, I cried out to Halbei't 
and Edward ” 

She has told it herself,” said Halbert Glendinning, “ or it had 
never been told by me.” 

“ Nor by me neither,” said Edward emulously. 

“ Mistr^s Mary,” said Elspeth, “ you never told us any thing 
before that was not true ; tell us if this was a Hallowe’en cantnp, 
and make an end of it.** The Lady of Avencl looked as if she 
would liave interfered, but knew not how ; and Elspeth, who was 
too eagerly curious to regard any dis<^ant liint, persevered in her 
inquiries. “ Was it Christie of the Clint-hill ? — I would not for 
a mark that lie were about the house, and a body no ken* wharo.’ 

“ It was not Christie,” said Mary ; “ it was — it was a gentle- 
man — a gentleman with a bright breastplate, like what I hae seen 
langsyiie, when wc dwelt at Avenel ” 

“ What like was he 1” continued Tibb, who now took share in 
the investigation. 

“ Black -haired, hlack-cyed, with a peaked black beard,” said 
the child, “and many a fold of pearling round his neck, and 
hanging down his breast ower his breastplate; and he had a 
beautiful hawk, with silver bells, standing on his left hand, with a 
crimson silk hood upon its head ** 

“ Ask her no more questions, for the love of God,” said the 
anxious menial to Elspeth, “ but look to my Icddy !** But the 
Lady of Avenel, taking Mary in her hand, turned hastily away, 
ami, walking into the hall, gave them no opportunity of remarking 
ill wliat manner she received the child’s communication, which 
slie thus cut short. What Tibb tliought of it appeared from her 
crossing herself repeatedly, and whispering into Elspeth’a ear, 
“ Saint Mary preserve us ! — the lassie has seen her father I” 

When tliey reached the hall, they found the lady holding her 
daughter on her knee, and kissing her repeatedly. When tliey 
entered, she again arose, as if to shun observation, and retired to 
the little apartment where her chila and she occupied the same 
bed. 

The boys were also sent to their cabin, and no one remained 
by the hall fire save the faithful Tibb and Dame Elspeth, excel- 
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lent persons botli, and as thorough gossips as ever wagged a 
tongue. 

It was but natural that they should instantly resume tlie sub- 
ject of the supernatural appearance, for such they deemed it, 
which had this night alarmed tlie family. 

I could hae wished it had been the doiJ himself — be good to 
and preserve us! — rather than Christie o^ the Clint-hill,’’ said 
tlie matron of tlie mansion, "for the word runs rife in the 
country, that he is ane of the maist masterfu’ thieves ever lap on 
horse.** 

" Hout-tout, Dame Elspeth,’* said Tibb, “ fear yc naething frue 
Christie ; tods keep their ain holes clean. You kirk-folk make sic 
a fasherie about men shiftiug a wee bit for their living ! Our 
Border-lairds would ride with few men at their back, if a’ the 
light-handed lads were out o* gate.** 

" Better they rade wi* naiie than distress the country-side tlie 
gate tliey do,*’ said Dame Elspeth. 

" But wha is to baud back the Southron, then,” said Tibb, “ if 
ye take away the lances and broad-swords 1 I trow we auld 
wives cou[dna do that wi* rock and wheel, and as little the monks 
wi* bell and book.” 

" And sae weel as the Jances and broadswords hae kept thorn 
hack, I trow ! — I was muir beholden to ao Southron, and tliat 
was Stawarth Bolton, than to a* the Border-riders ever wore 
Saint Andrew’s cross — I reckon their skelpingback and forward, 
and lifting honest men’s gear, has been a main cause of a’ the 
breach between us and England, and 1 am sure that cost me a 
kind goodman. They spoke about the wedding of the Prince and 
our Queen, but it*s as like to be tlie driving of the Cumberland 
folk’s stocking that brought them down on us like dragons.” Tibb 
would not have failed in other circumstances to answer what she 
tliought reflections disparaging to her country folk ; but she recol- 
lected that Dame Elspeth was mistress of the family, curbed her 
own zealous patriotism, and hastened to change the subjecl. 

" And is it not strange,” she said, " that the heiress of Avonol 
should have seen her fatlier this blessed night ?** 

"And ye think it was her father, then ?** said Elspeth Glcn- 
dinning. 

" What else can I think ?** said Tibb. 

" It may hae been sometliing waur, in his likeness,” said Dame 
Glendinuing. 

" I ken naetliing about that,” said Tibb, — but his likeness it 
was, that I will be sworn to, just as he used to ride out a-hawking; 
for having enemies in the country, he seldom laid off tlie breast- 
plate; and for my part,” add^l Tibb, " I diiina think a man looks 
like a man unless he has steel on lus breast, and by his side too.” 

" T have no skill of your harness on breast or side either,” said 
Dame Glendinuing ; " but 1 ken Uiore is little luck in Hallowe’en 
sights, for 1 have had ane inyseU ” 
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" Indeed^ Dame Elspeth 1” said old Tibb, edging her stool 
closer to the huge elbow-chair occupied b^ her friend, I should 
like to hear about that.’* 

• Ye ^maun ken tlien, Tibb,** said Dame Glendinning, “ that 
when I was a liempie of nineteen or twenty, it wasna my fault if 
1 wa^iia at a’ the men^-makings time about.” 

^*^at was very natural,” said Tibb; ‘^but ye hae sobered 
since that, or ye wadna hand our braw gallants sae lightly.” 

I have had that wad sober me or ony ane,** said the matron. 
“ Aweel, Tibb, a lass like me wasna to lack wooers, for I wasna 
sae ill-favoured that the tikes wad bark after me.” 

‘‘ How should that be,** said Tibb, " and you sic a weel-favoured 
woman to tliis day ? ’* 

‘‘ Fie, fie, cummer,” said the matron of Glendearg, hitcliing her 
seat of honour, in her turn, a little nearer to the cuttio-stool on 
which Tibb was seated ; weel-faroured is past my time of day ; 
but I might pass then, for I wasna s<ie tocherless but what I had 
a bii> land at my breast-lace. My father was portioner of Little- 
dearg.** 

‘‘Ye hae tell’d me that before,** said Tibb ; "butanent the 
Hallowe’en ?” 

“ Awed, awed, I bad mair joes tlian auc, but I favoured nano 
o’ them ; and sae, at Hallowe’en, Father Nicolas the cellarer — he 
was cellarer before this father, Father Clement, that now is — was 
cracking his nuts and drinking his brown beer with ns, and as 
blithe as inigbt be, and they would have mo try a cantrip to ken 
wha suld wed me ; and tlie monk said there was nae ill in it, and 
if tliere v/as, he would assoil me for it. And wha but 1 into the 
bam to winnow iny three weights o’ naething — sair, sair my 
mind misgave me for fear of wrang-doing and wrang-suffering 
baitli ; but 1 had aye a bauld spii’it. 1 had not winnowed the last 
weight clean out, aud the moon w'as shining bright upon tlie floor, 
when in slalked the presence of my dear Simon Glendinning, that 
is now happy. I never saw him plainer in my life tlian I did 
tliat moment; he held up an an^w iis he passed me, and I 
swarf’d awa wi’ fright. JMnckio wwk there was to bring me to 
mysell again, and sair they tried to make me believe it was a 
trick of Father Nicolas and Simon between tliem, and that tlio 
arrow was to signify Cupid’s shaft, as the Father called it ; and 
raony a time Simon wad throcp it to me after I was married — 
glide man, he liked not it should be said that he was seen out o* 
the body ! — But mark the end o’ it, Tibb ; we were married, and 
the gray-goose wing was tlie death o’ him after a.! ” 

“ As it has been of ower mony brave men,” said Tibb ; “ I wisli 
there wasna sic a biyd as a goose in the wide world, forby the 
decking that we hae at the burn-sidfe.” 

“ But tell me, Tibb,” said Dame Glendinning, " what does your 
leddy aye do reading out o’ that tljick black book wi’ the silver 
clasps? — tliere are ower mony gudo words in it to come frae on/ 
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body but a priest — An it were about Robin Hood, op some o' 
David Lindsay’s ballants, aiio wad ken better what to say to it. 

I am no misdoubting your. mistress nae way, but I wad like ill to ' 
hae a decent house haunted wi*^ ghaists and gjTe-carlines.,” 

‘'Ye hae nae reason to doubt my leddy, or ony thing she sa^a 
or does. Dame Glendinning,” said the faithful Tibb, sometiiing 
offended; “ and touching the bairn, it’s weel kend she was born 
on Hallowe’en was nine years gane, and they that are born on 
Hallowe’en whiles see mair than ither folk.” 

“ And that wad be the cause, then, that tlic bairn didna mak 
muckle din about what it saw ? — if it had been my Halbert him- 
self, forby Edward, who is of softer nature, he wad hae yammered 
the haill night of a coiistancy. But it’s like Mistress Mary has 
sic sights mair natural to lier.” 

“ That may w'eel be,” said Tibb ; “ for on Hallowe’en she was 
born, as I tell ye, and our auld parish priest wad fain hae had the 
night ow'er, and All-Hallow day begun. But for a’ that, the 
sweet bairn is just like ither bairns, as ye may see yoursell f and 
except this blessed night, and ance before when we were in that 
weary bog on the road here, I kenna that it saw mair than ither 
folk.” 

“ But what saw she in tlie bog, then,” said Dame Glend inning, 

“ forby moor-cocks and heather -flutters ?” 

“ The wean saw something like a white leddy that weised us the 
gate,” said I'ihb, “when we were like to hae perished in the 
moss-hags — certain it was that Shagram reisted, and I ken 
Martin thinks he saw something.” 

“ And what might the white leddy he ?” said Elspetli ; “ have 
ye ony guess o’ that ?” 

“ It ’s weel kend that, Dame Elspeth,” said Tibb ; “ if ye had 
lived under grit folk, as 1 hae dune, ye wadna he to seek in that 
matter.” 

“ I hao aye keopit my ain ha’ house abune my Head,” said 
Elspeth, not wkhout emphasis, “ and if 1 havena lived wi’ grit 
folk, grit folk have lived wi’ me.” 

“ Weel, weel, dame,” said Tibb, “yoyr pardon’s prayed, there 
was nae offence meant. But ye niaun ken the gi’eat ancient 
families canna be just served wi’ the ordinary saunts, (praise to 
them !) like Sauiit Anthony, Saunt Cuthbert, and the like, that 
come and gang at every sinner’s bidding, but they hae a sort of 
saunts or angels, or wliat not, to tliemscUs ; and as for the White 
Maiden of Avoael, she is kend ower the haill country. And she 
is ave seen to ^-ammer and wail before ony o’ that family dies, as 
was weel kend by twenty folk before Uie death of Walter Avenel, 
haly be his cast !” 

“If she can do nae maiW than that,” said Elspeth, somewhat 
scornfully, “ they ncedna make mony vows to her, I ti’ow. Can 
she make nae better fond for them than that, and has naething 
better to do than wait on them !” 
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Mony braw services can tlio White Maiden do for them to 
the bobt of that, and has dune in tlie auld histories/’ said Tibb, 
“ but I mind o’ naetlung in my day, except it was her that tho 
bairn saw in the bog.” 

‘^Aweel, aweel, Tibb,” said Pame Glendinning, rising and 
lightihg the iron lamp, “ these are groat privileges of your grand 
folk. But our Lady and Saunt Paul are good enough saunts for 
me, and I’se warrant them never leave me in a bog Siat they can 
help me out o’, seeing I send four waxen candles to tlieir chapels 
every Candlemas ; and if they are not seen to weep at my death, 
I’se warrant them smile at my joyful rising again, whilk Heaven 
send to all of us, Anion.” 

“Amen,” answered Tibb, devoutly} “and now it’s time I 
should hap up the wee bit gathering turf, as the fire is ower 
tew.” 

Busily she set herself to perform this duty. The relict of 
Sinlon Glendinning did but pause a moment to cast a heedful and 
cautious glance all around the hall, to sec that nothing was out oi 
its proper place ; then, wishing Tibb good-night, she retired to 
I'epose. 

“ The deil’s in the carline,” said Tibb to herself, “ because she 
was the wife of a cock-laird, slie thinks herself grander, I trow, 
than the bowerwoman of a lady of that ilk !” Having given vent 
to her suppressed spleen in tliis little ejaculation, Tibb also betook 
herself to slumber. 


CHAPTER V. 

A priest, ye cry, a priest !--lame sliepherds tliey, 

How bluill thoy gatlier lu the BlrttgRlinfi: flock y 
Dumb do^s which bark not — ^liow shall they compel 
'J'lie loitering vagrants to tho Msieter’s fold ? 

I'^ittcr to habU betore the blazing fire, ^ 

And snufl' the mess neat-handed Phillis dresses, 

'J’han on the snow-wreath battle with the wolf. 

lieforviatwn. 

The health of the Lady of Aveiiel had been gi'adually decaying 
ever since her disaster. ]t seemed as if the few years wliicli 
followed her husband’s death had done on her the work of half a 
century. She lost the fresli elasticity of fonn, the colour and 
the mien of health, and became wasted, wan, and feeble, Shte 
appeared to have no formed complaint ; yet it was evident to those 
who looked on her, that her strength waned daily. Her lips at 
length became blenched and her eye dim; yet whe spoke not of 
any desire to see a priest, until {llspetli Glendinning in her zeal 
co^d not refrain from toucliiug upon a point which she deemed 
essential to salvation. Alice of Avenel received her Innt kindly, 
Hud tlianked her for it. 
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“ If any good priest would take the trouble of such a journey,” 
she said, he should he welcome ; for the prayers and lei^feons of 
the good must bo at all times advantageous.” 

This quiet acquiescence was not quite wluit Elspeth Glendin- « 
niiig wished or expected. She made up, however, by her own 
enthusiasm, for the lady’s want of eagerness to avail herself of 
ghostly counsel, and Martin was despatched with such haste a*- 
Shagram would make, to pray one of the religious men of Saint 
Mary’s to come up to administer the last consolations to th(‘ 
widow of Walter de Avenel. 

When the Sacristan had announced to the Lord Abbot, that 
tlie Lady of the umquhile Walter de Avenel was in very wcalt 
health in the Tower of Glendearg, and desired the assistance of 
a father confessor, the lordly monk paused on the j*eqiiest. 

We do remember Walter de Avenel,” he said ; a good knight 
and a valiant ; ho was dispossessed of his lands, and slain by the 
Southron — May not the lady come hither to the sacrament of 
cemfession ? the road is distant and painful to travel.” 

‘‘The lady is unwell, holy father,” answered the Sacrishin, 

“ and unable to bear the journey.” 

True — ay — yea — then must one of our brethren go to her 

— Knowest thou if she hath aught of a jointure from tins Walter 
de Avenel 1” 

“ Very little, lioly fatlier,’’^ said the Sacristan ; “ she hath resided 
at Glendearg since her husband’s death, well-nigh on the charity 
of a poor widow, called Elspeth Glendinning.” 

“ Why, thou kuowost all the widows in the country-side !” said 
the Abbot. “ Ho ! ho ! ho !” and he shook his portly sides at his 
own jest. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” echoed the Sacristan, in the tone and tune 
in which an inferior applauds the jest of hi.s superior. — -^Tlien 
a<lded, with a hypocritical snulfle, and a sly twinkle of his eye, 

“ It is our duty, most holy father, to comfort the widow — He! 
he ! he !” 

This last laugh was more moderate, until the Abbot should put 
his sanction on the jest. ^ 

“ Ho ! ho !” said the Abbot ; “ then, to leave jesting, Father 
Philip, take tliou thy riding gear, and go to confess this Dame 
Avenel.” 

“But,” said the Sacristan 

“Give me no Buts; neither But nor If pass between monk and 
Abbot, Father Philip ; the bands of discipline must not be relaxci 

— heresy gathers force like a snow-ball — the multitude expect 
confessions and preachings friun the Benedictine, as they would 
from so many beggarly friars — and we may not desert tlie vine- 
yard, though the toil he grievoES unto us.” 

“ And with so little advantage to the Holy monastery,” said tlif^ 
Sacristan. 

‘ True, Fatiier Piiilip ; but wot you not that what preventetb 
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• hann dotli good ? This Julian de Aveiiel lives a light and evil 
life, and should t we neglect the widow of her brother, he might 
foray our lands, and we never able to shew who hurt ue— * more- 
*over it is our duty to an ancient family, who, in their day, have 
been benefactors to the Abbey. Away with thee instantly, brother; 
ride niglit and day, an it be necessary, and let men stie how 
diligent Abbot Boniface and his faithful children are in the exe- 
cution of their spiritual duty — toil not deterring them, for tlie 
glen is five miles in length — fear not withholding tliemj for it 
is said to be liaunted of spectres — iiofliing moving them from 
pursuit of their spiritual calling ; to tlie confusion of calumnious 
heretics, and tlie comfort and edification of all true and faitlifnl 
sons of the Catholic Church. I w^onder w'hat our brother Eustace 
will say to tliis 

Breathless with his own picture of the dangers and toil which 
he was to encounter, and the fame which he was to acquire, (both 
by proxy,) the Abbot moved slowly to finish his luncheon in the 
refectory, and the Sacristan, with no very good will, accompanied 
old Martin in his return to Glendearg ; tlie greatest impediment 
in the journey being tlio trouble of restraining his pampered mule, 
that site might tread in something like au equal pace witli poor 
jaded Sliagrani. 

After remaining an hour in private with his penitent, the monk 
returned moody and full of tiiought. Dame Elspeth, who had 
placed for the honoured guest some refreshment in the hall, w'as 
struck witli the embarrassment which appeared in his countenance. 
Elspeth watched him with great anxiety. She observed there was 
that on his brow which rather resembled a person come from 
bearing the confession of some enormous crime, than the look of 
a confessor who resigns a reconciled penitent, not to earth, but to 
heaven. After long hesitating, she could not at length refrain 
from haiarding a question. She W 2 is sure, she said, the leddy bad 
made an easy shrift. Five years had they resided togetlicr, and 
she could safely say, no woman lived better. 

‘‘Woman,” said the Sacristan, seemly, “thou speakest thou 
knowest not what — WJiat avails clearing the outside of tlie plat- 

* ter, if the inside be foul with heresy 1” 

“ Our dislies and trenchers are not so clean as they could bo 
wished, holy father,” said Elspeth, but half understanding wliat 
he said, and beginning with her apron to wipe the dust from tlie 
plates, of which she supposed him to complain. 

“ Forbear, Dame Elspeth,” said the monk ; “ your plates arc as 
clean as wooden trenchers and pewter flagons can well he ; the 
foulness of which I speak is of that pestilential heresy which is 
daily becoming ingrained in this our Holy Church of Scotland, 
and as a canker-worm in the rose^garland of the Sjiouse.” 

“ Holy Mother of Heaven !” said Dame Elspeth, crossing her- 
self, “ have 1 kept house with a heretic I” 

“ No, Elspeth, no,’’ replied the monk j “ it were too strong a 
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speech for me to make of this unhappy lady, but I would 1 couM ■ 
say she is free from heretical opinions. Alas I they fly about like 
the pestilence by noon-day, and infect even the first and fairest ol 
the flock I For it is easy to see of this dame, that she liatli been” 
high in judgment as in rank.” 

“ And she can write and read, I had almost said, as weel as 
your reverence,” said Elspcth. 

Whom doth she write to, and what doth she read 1” said tlie 
monk, eagerly. 

“ Nay,” replied Elspeth, " I cannot say I ever saw her write at 
all, but her maiden that was — she now serves the family — sivjs 
she can write — And for reading, she has often read to us good 
things out of a thick black volume with silver clasps.” 

" Let me see it,” said the monk, hastily, “ cn your allegiance ns 
a true vassal — on your faith as a Catholic Christian — instaiifly 
— instantly let me see it.” 

The good woman hesitated, alarmed at the tone in which the 
confessor took ^ her information ; and being moreover of opi- 
nion, that what so good a woman as the Lady of Avenel studied so 
devoutly, could not be of a tendency actually evil . But borne down 
by tho clamour, exclamations, and something like threats used 
V)y Father Philip, she at length brought him the fatal volume. It 
was easy to do this without suspicion on the part of tho owner, as 
she lay on her bed exhausted with the fatigue of a long conferenco 
with her confessor, and as the small round, or tun’et closet, in 
which was tho hook and her other trifling property, was accessible 
by anotlier door. Of all her effects the book was the last she 
would have thought of securing, for of what use or interest could 
it be in a family who neither read themselves, nor were in tlie 
habit of seeing any who did ? so that Lame Elspeth had no diffi- 
culty in possessing herself of the volume, altliough her heart all 
the while accused her of an ungenerous and an inhospitable part 
towards her friend and inmate. The double power of a landlord 
and a feudal superior was before her eyes ; and to say truth, tlie 
boldness, with which she might otherwise have resisted this double 
authority, was, I grieve to say it, much qualified by the curiosity 
she entertained, as a daughter of Eve, to have some explanation 
respecting the mysterious volume which tlie lady cherished witli 
BO much care, yet whoBc contents she imparted with such caution. 
For never had Alice of Avenel read them any passage from tho 
hook in question until the iron door of the tower was locked, 
and all possibility of intrusion prevented. Even then she hatl 
shewn, by the selection of particular passages, that she wtis 
more anxious to impress on their minds the principles which 
tlie volume contained, than to introduce tliem to it as a new rule 
of faith. ^ 

When Elspeth, half curious, half remorseful, had placed the book 
in the monk’s hands, he exclaimed, after turning over tlie leaves, 

Now, by mine order, it is as T suspected ! — My mule, iny mule ’ 
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. — 1 will abide no longer here — well hast thou doiiOs damo, in 
placing ill my hands this perilous volume.” 

Is it then witchcraft or devil’s work !” said Dame Elspeth^ in 
*great agitation. 

Nay, God forbid !” said the monk, signing himself with the 
cross, “ it is the Holy Scripture. But it is rendered into the vul- 
gar tongue, and therefore, by the order of tlie Holy Catholic 
Cliurch, unfit to be in the liands of any lay person.” 

And yet is the Holy Scripture communicated for our common 
salvation,” said Elspeth. “ Good father, you must instruct mine 
ignorance better ; but lack of wit cannot be a deadly sin, and 
truly, to my poor thinking, I should be glad to read the Holy 
Scripture.” 

I daresay thou wouldst,” said tlie monk ; and even tlius did 
our mottier Eve seek to have knowledge of good and evil, and 
tlius Sin came into the world, and Death by Sin.” 

“ 1 am sure, and it is true,” said Elspeth. “ Ob, if she bad 
dealt by the counsel of Saint Peter and S^t 

‘‘If slic had i*everenced the command of HSven,” said the 
monk, “which, as it gave her birth, life, and happiness, fixed 
upon the grant such conditions as best corresponded with its 
hvily pleasure, I tell thee, Elspeth, the Word alayeth — that is, 
the text alone, read with unskilled eye and ui)hallowed lips, is 
liKc those strong medicines which sick men take by the advice of 
the learned. Such pntients recover and thrive ; while those 
dealing in them at their own hand, shall perish by their own 
deed.” 

“ Nae doubt, nae doubt,” said tlie poor woman, “ your reve- 
rence knows best.” 

“Not I,” said Fatlier Philip, in a tone as deferential as he 
tlioiight could possibly become the Sacristan of Saint Mary’s, — 
“ Not I, but the Holy Father of Christendom, and our own holy 
father the Lord Abbot, know best. I, the poor Sacristan of Saint 
Mary’s, can but repeat what I hear from otliers my superiors. 
Yet of this, good woman, be assured, — the Word — the mere 
Word, slayeth. But the church hath her ministers to gloze and 
to expound the same unto her faithful congregation ; and this J 
say, not so much, ray beloved brethren — I mean, my beloved 
sister,” (for the Sacristan, had got unto the end of one of his old 
sermons,) — “This I speak not so much of the rectors, curates, 
and secular clergy, so called because tliey live after the fashion of 
the aecidum or age, unbound by those ties which sequestrate us 
from tlie world ; neither do I speak this of the mendicant fnars, 
whether black or gray, whether crossed or uncrossed ; but of the 
Monks, and especmly of the Monks Benedictine, reformed on the 
rule of Saint Bernard of Clairvauill thence called Cisterdau, of 
which Monks, Christian brethren — sister, I would say — great is 
the happiness and glory of the country in possessing the holy 
ministers of Saint Mary’s, whereof I, though ah unworthy 
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brother^ may eay it hath produced more saints, more bishops, 
more popes — may our patrons make us thankful ! — than any holy 

foundation in Scotland. Wherefore- But I see Martin hath 

my mule in readiness, and I will but salute you with th^ kiss of 
sisterhood, which maketh not asliamed, and so betake me to my 
toilsome retiim, for the glen is of bad reputation for the evil 
spirits which haunt it. Moreover, I may arrive too late at tlie 
bridge, whereby I may be obliged to take tlie river, which T 
observed to be somewhat waxen.” 

Accordingly, he took his leave of Dame Elspetli, who was con- 
founded by die rapidity of his utterance, and the doctrine he 
gave fortli, and by no means easy on tho subject of the book, 
which her conscience told her she should not have communicated 
to any one, witliout the knowledge of its owner. 

Notwithstanding the haste which the monk as well as his mhlo 
made to return to better quarters than they had left at the head 
of Glendearg; notwithstanding the eager desire Father Philip 
had to he tjie ||ry first who f^iould acquaint the Abbot that a 
copy of tho home tliey most dreaded had been found within the 
Halidome, or patrimony of the Abbey ; notwithstanding, more- 
over, certoin feelings which induced him io hurry as fast as 
possible through tho gloomy and evil-reputed glen, still tlu^ 
difficulties of the road, and the rider’s want of habitude of quick 
motion, were such, tliat twilight came upon him ere he had 
nearly cleared the narrow valley. - 

It was indeed a gloomy ride. The two sides of (he vale were 
so near, that at every double of the river the sliadows from the 
western sky fell upon, and totally obscured, the eastern bank ; 
the thickets of copsewood, seemed to wave with a portentous 
agitation of boughs and leaves, and the very crags and scaurs 
seemed higher and grimmer than they had appeared to the monk 
while he was travelling in daylight, and in company. ]E'^atlier 
Philip was heartily rejoiced, when, emerging from the narrow 
glen, he gained the open valley of the Tweed, which held on its 
tnajestic course from current to pool, and from pool stretched 
away to other currents, with a dignity peculiar to itself amongst 
the Scottish rivers ; for whatever may have been the drought of 
the season, the Tweed usually fills up the space between its banks, 
seldom leaving those extensive sheets of shingle which deform 
the margins of many of the celebrated Scottish streams. 

The monk, insensible to beauties whidi the age had not re- 
garded as deserving of notice, was nevertheless, like a prudent 
general, pleased to find himself out of the narrow glen in which 
the enemy might have stolen upon him unperceived. He drew 
up his bridle, reduced his mule to her natural and luxurious 
amble, instead of the agitating and broken trot at whidi, to his 
no small inoonvenience, she had hitherto proceeded, and, wiping 
his brow, gazed forth at leisure on the broad moon, which, now 
mii^^ with the lights of evening, was rising over field and 
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forest, viliage and fortalice, and, above aH, over tlie stateljr 
' Mimastery, seen far and dim amid the yeUow li^t. 

The ivorst part of tlie magnificent view, in the monk’s appro- 
Jicnsion^ was, that the Monastery stood on the opposite side of ^e 
river, and that of the many fine bridges which have since been 
built across that classical stream, not one then existed. There 
was, however, in recompense, a bridge then standing which has 
since disappeared, although its ruins may still be traced by tlio 
curious. 

It wasuof a very peculiar form. Two strong abutments were 
built on either side of the river, at a part where tl>e stream 
was peculiarly contracted. Upon a rock in the cen^ of the 
current was built a solid piece of masonry, constructed like the 
pier of a bridge, and presenting, tike a pier, an angle to the cur< 
rent of the stream. The masonry continued solid until the pier 
rose to a level with the two abutment;: upon eitlier side, and from 
thence the building rose in the form of a tower. The lower story 
of this tower consisted only of an archway or pasgige through tlie 
building, over eitlier entrance to which hung a Ihkwbridge witli 
counterpoises, either of w'hich, when dropped, connected the 
archway with the opposite abutment, where the farther end of 
the drawbridge rested. When both bridges were thus lowered, 
the passage over the river was complete. 

The bridge-keeper, who was the dependant of a neighbouring 
baron, resided with his family »in tlio second and Ahird stories of 
the tower, which, when botli drawbridges were raised, formed an 
insulated fortalice in tlie midst of the river^ He was entitled to a 
small toll or custom for tlie passage, concerning the amount of 
ivhich disputes sometimes arose between him and the passengers. 
It is needless to say, that the bridge-ward had usually tlie better 
in these questions, since he could at pleasure detain the traveller 
on tlie‘ opposite side ; or, sufiering him to pass half way, might 
keep him 'prisoner in his tower till they were agreed on tlie rate 
of pontage. * 

But it was most frequently with the Monks of Saint Mary’s 
that the warder liad to dispute his perquisites. These holy men 
insisted for, and at Icngfli obtained, a right of CTatuitous passage 
to themselves, greatly to the discontent of me bridge-keeper. 
But when they demanded the same immunity for tlie numerous 
pilgrims who visited the shrine, the bridge-keeper waxed restive, 
and was supported by his lord in his resistance. The controversy 
grow animated on both sides ; the Abbot menaced excommunica- 
tion, and tlio keeper of tlie bridge, though unable to retaliate in 
kind, yet made each individual monk who liad to cross and recrosa 
the river, endure a sort of purgatory, ere ho would accommodate 
them with a passage. This was a inconvenience, and wouM 
have proved a more serious one, but that the river was fordable 
for mm and horse in ordinary weather. 

* See Note C. at 
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It was & fine moonlight night,- as we have already said, when 
Father Philip approached this bridge, tlie singular construction of 
which givess a curious idea of the insecurity of tlie times. The 
river was not in flood, but it was above its ordinary level — a. 
hemy watery as it is called in that country, through M'liidi the 
monk had no particular inclination to ride, if he could manage 
the matter better. 

‘‘Peter, my good friend,” cried the Sacristan, raising liis 
voice ; “ my very excellent friend, Peter, be so kind as to lower 
the drawbridge. Peter, I say, dost thou not hear ? — it is thy 
gossip, Father Philip, who calls thee.” 

Peter heard him perfectly well, and saw him into tlie bargain ; 
but, as he had considered the Sacristan as peculiarly his enemy 
in his dispute with the convent, he went quietly to bed, after 
reconnoitring the monk tlirough his loop-hole, observing to Jiis 
wife, that ‘‘ riding the water in a moonlight night would do tho 
Sacristan no harm, and w'ould teach him tlio value of a brig the 
noist time, on whilk a man might pass high and dry, winter and 
summer, flood and ebb.” 

After exhausting his voice in entreaties and threats, which 
were equally unattended to by Peter of the Brig, as he was called, 
leather Phihp at length moved down the river to take the ordinary 
ford at the head of the next stream. Cursing the rustic obstinacy 
of Peter, he began, nevertheless, to persuade himself that the 
Tiassago of the tiver by the ford was not only safe, but pleasant. 
The banks and scattered trees were so beautifully i*eflccted from 
the bosom of tlie dark stream, the whole cool and delicious picture 
formed so pleasing a contrast to his late agitation, to the warmth 
occasioned by his vain endeavours to move the relentless porter 
of the bridge, that tlie result was rather agreeable than other- 
wise. 

As Father Philip came close to the water’s edge, at tlie spot 
where he was to enter it, there sat a female under a large brokcjii 
scathed oak-tree, or ratlier under the remains of such a tree, weep- 
ing, wringing her hands, and looking earnestly on the current of 
the river. The monk was struck with astonishment to see a female 
there at that time of night. But he \^a8, in all honest service, 
— and if a step farther, I put it upon his own conscience, — u 
devoted squire of dames. After observing the maiden for a 
moment, although she seemed to take no notice of his presence 
he was moved by her distress, and willing to offer his assistance. 

“ Damsel,” said he, “ tliou seemest in no ordinary distress; perad- 
Veiiture, like myself, thou hast been refused passage at tho bridge 
by the churlish keeper, and thy crossing may concern thee either 
for performance of a vow, or some other weighty charge.” 

The maiden uttered somerinarticulate sounds, looked at the 
river, and then in the face of the Sacristan. It struck Father 
Philip at that instant, that a Highland Chief of distinction had 
been for some time expected to pay his vows at tlie shrine of 
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Sami Mary’s ; that possibly this fair xoaiden might be one 
of Ills family, travelling alone for accomplishment of a vow, or 
left behind by some accident, to whom, therefore, it would be but 
light and prudent to use every civility in his powex^ especially as 
she seemed unacquainted witli tlie Lowland ton^e. 3ttch at 
least was the only motive the Sacristan was ever knonn to assign 
for his courtesy ; if there was any other, 1 once more refer it to 
his own conscience. 

To exj)ross himself by signs, tli© common language of all 
nations, the cautious Sacrist^ first pointed to the river, then to 
his mule’s crupper, and then made, as gracefully as he could, a 
t>igu to induce the fair solitary to mount behind him. She seemed 
to understand his meaning, for she rose up as if to accept his 
offer ; and while the good monk, who, as we have hinted, was no 
great cavalier, laboured, with tlie pressure of the right leg and 
the uso of tlie left rein, to place his mule witli her side to tlio bank 
in such a position that the lady might mount witli ease, she rose 
from tho ground with ratlier portentous activity, and at ono 
bound sate behind the monk upon the animal, much tlie firmer 
rider of the two. The mule by no means seemed to approve of 
this double burden ; she bounded, bolted, and would soon have 
thrown Father Philip over her head, had not tlie maiden .with a 
firm hand dv'itaincd him in the saddle. 

At length the restive brute changed her humopr ; and, from 
refusing to budge off tlie spot, siiddemy stretched her nose home- 
ward, and dashed into the ford as fast as slie could scamper. A 
^cw terror now invaded the monk’s mind — tlie ford seemed un- 
usually deep, the water eddied off in strong ripple from tbo 
counter of the mule, and began to rise upon her side. Philip 
lost his presence of mind, which was at no time his most ready 
attribute, the mule yielded to the weight of the current, and ns 
tlie rider wjis not attentive to keep her head turned up the river, 
she drifted downwai'd, lost tlie ford and her footing at once, aiul 
Iwjgaii to swim with her head down tli© stream. And what was 
bufiiciently strange, at tlie same moment, notwitlistanding the 
extreme jieril, tlie damsel began to sing, thereby increasing, if any 
tiling could increase, tlie bodily fear of the wozthy Sacristan. 

I. 

l^Ici^dy swim we, the moon slntiee bright, 
jitoth current and ripple are dancing in ligltt. 

We liave roused die niididfeven, 1 heard him croak. 

As we ptaslied along benemh tlie oak 

That tlings its broad branches so far and so wide, 

Tneir shadows ore dancing in midst of the tide. 

*' Who wakens my nestlings,*’ the raven he said, 

** My beak sltall ere mom in his blood be red, 

For a blue swoln eofpso is a dai»l|r meal. 

And X *11 have my di^e with the pike and the eols.’* 

n. 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 

There ’s a golden gleam on the distant height; 

C. F 
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There '« a lilver Bbower on the alders dank. 

And the drooping willowB that wave on the bank. 

1 see the Abbey, both turret and tower. 

It is all astir for the vesper hour ; 

The monks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 

But whore *s Father Philip, should toll the boll ? 

in. 

Merrily swim we, the moon shhies bright, 

Downward we drift through shadow and liglit, 

Under yon rock the eddies sleep. 

Calm tind silent, dark and deep, 

The B!elpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 

He has lighted his candle of death and of dooi 
fiOok, Father, look, and you *11 laugh to see 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on tliee ! 

IV. 

Good luck to your fishing, whom watcli ye to-night '! 

A man of mean or a man of might ? 

Is it layman or priest that must float in your cove. 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love ? 

Hark ! heard ye the Keply reply, as we passer — 

** Oud’s blessing on the wujHler, lie lock’d tlie bridge last ! 

All that come to my cove are sunk, 

Priest or layman, lover or monk.” 

How long tlie damsel mljght have continued to sing, or where 
the terrifiod monk’s journey might have ended, is uncertain. As 
she sung the last stanza, they arrived at, or rather in^ a broad 
tranquil «heet of water, caused by a strong wear or damhead, 
running across tlio river, which dashed in a broad cataract over 
the barrier. The mule, whether from choice, or influenced by 
the suction of the cun^nt, made towards the cut intended to 
supply the convent mills, and entered it half swimming half 
wading, aud pitching tlie unlucky monk to and fro in the saddle 
at a fearful rate. 

As his person flew hither and thitlier, his garment^ became 
loose, and m an effort to retain it, his hand lighted on the volume 
of the Lady of Avenel which was in his bosom. No 'sooner had 
he grasped it, tlian his companion pitched him out of the saddle 
into the stream, where, still keeping iier hand on his collar, she 
gave him two or three good souses in the watery fluid, so as to 
ensure tliat every other part of him had its share of wetting, aud 
then quitted her hold when he was so near tlie side that by a 
slight effort (of a great one he was incapable) he might scramble 
on shore. Tliis accordingly he accomplished, and turning his 
eyes to see what had become of 1^ extraordinarv companion, she 
was nowhere to be seen ; butstil* e heard, as if from the surface 
of the river, and mixing with the noise the water breaking over 
the damhead, a fragment of her wild song, which seemed to run 
thus ; — 


I<andad-^ landed ! the black book hath won, 
Blse had you seen Berwick with morning sun ! 
Bain ye, and save ye, and blithe root ye be, 

Foi seldom they bttd that go swimming with me. 
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The ecstasy of the monk’s terror could be endured no longer ; 
* his head grew di^zy, and, after staggering a few steps onward 
and running himself against a wail, he scn^ down in a state of 
’ insensibility. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Now let us sit ill conclave. That these weeds 
Be rooted from the vineyard of the churcli» 

That these foul tores be sever’d from the wheat, 

We are, I trust, aifreed.— Yet how to do this, 

Nor hurt the wholesome crop and tender vino'^plonts, ' 

Craves good advisement. 

The Ri/ormoiion, 

Thg vesper service in the Monastery Church of Saint Mark ’s 
was now over. The Abbot had disrobed himself of his magni- 
ficent vestures of ceremony, and resumed his ordinary habit, 
which was a black gown, worn over a white cassock, with a 
narrow scapulary ; a decent and venerable dress, Vhich was 
well calculated to set off to advantage the portly mien of Abbot 
Boniface. 

In quiet times no one could have hlled tlie state of a mitred 
Abbot, for such was bis dignity, more respoctably than this 
worthy prelate. He had, no doubt, many of those hanits of self- 
indulgence which men are apt to acquire who live for themselves 
alone. He was vain, moreover ; and when boldly confronted, 
had sometimes shewn symptoms of timidity, not very consistent 
with the high claims which he preferred as an eminent member 
of the church, or witli the punctual deference which he exacted 
from his religious brethren, and all who w ere placed under his 
command. But he was hospitable, charitable, and by no means 
of himself disposed to proceed with severity against any one. In 
sliort, he would in other times have slumbered out his term of 
preferment with as much credit as any other purple Abbot,” 
who lived easily, but at the same time decorously — edept soundly, 
and did not disquiet himstlf witli dreams. 

But the wide alarm spread through the whole Church of Borne 
by the progress of the reformed doctrines, sorely disturbed the 
I'epose of Abbot Boniface, and opened to him a wide field cl duties 
and cares which he had never so much as dreamed of. There 
were opinions to be combated*and refuted — practices to be in- 
quired mto — heretics to be detected and punished-— the fallen oif 
to be reclaimed — the wavering to be confirmed — scandal to be 
removed from the clergy, and file vigour of discipline to be re- 
established. Post upon post arxivji^ at the Monastery of St 
Mary’s— horses reeking, and riders ©xliausted— fiiis from the 
Privy Council, that from the Primate of Scotland} and ofiier 
again from the Queen Mother, cTihorting, approviug, condemning} 
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requesting advice upon this subject, and requiiing informatloii , 
upon that. 

These missives Abbot Boniface received with an important air 
of helplessness, or a helpless air of importance, whichever the. 
reader may please to term it, evincing at once gratified' vanity, 
and profound trouble of mind. 

The sharp-witted Primate of Saint Andrews had foreseen tlio 
deficiencies of the Abbot of St Mary’s, and endeavoured to pro- 
vide for them by getting admitted into his Monastery as Sub-Prior 
a brother Cistercian, a man of parts and knowledge, devoted to 
the service of the Catholic churcli, and very capable not only to 
adviso the Abbot on occasions of difficulty, but to make him 
sensible of his duty in case he should, from good-nature or timi- 
dity, be disposed to shrink from it. 

Father Eustace played the same part in the Monastery as the 
old general who, in foreign armies, is placed at the elbow of the 
Prince of the Blood, who nominally commands in chief, on condi- 
tion of attempting nothing without the advice of his dry-nurse ; 
and he shared tlic fate of all such dry-nurses, being heartily dis- 
liked as well as feared by his principal. Still, however, the 
Primate’s intention was fully answered. Father Eustace became 
the constant theino and often the bugbear of the worthy Abbot, 
who hardly dared to turn himself in his bed without cousideiing 
what Father Eustace would think of it In every caso of diffi- 
culty, Fatlier l^ustace was summoned, and his opinion asked; and 
no sooner was the embarrassment removed, tlian the Abbot’s next 
thought was how to get rid of his adviser. In every letter which 
he wrote to those in power, he recommended Fatlier Eustace to 
some high church preferment, a bishopric or an abbey ; and as 
they dropped one after anothei’, and were otherwise conferred, he 
began to think, as he confessed to the Sacristan in the bitterness 
of his spirit, that the Monastery of St Mary’s liad got a“life-rent 
lease of their Sub-Prior. 

Yet more indignant he would have been, had he suspected that 
Father Eustace’s ambition was fixed upon his own mitre, which, 
from some attacks of an apoplectic nature, deemed by the Abbot’s 
friends to be more serious than by himself, it was supposed miglu 
be shortly vacant. But the confidence which, like other dignita- 
ries, he reposed in his own health, prevented Abbot Boniface from 
imagining that it held any concatenation with tlie motions of 
Father Eustace. ^ 

The necessity under which he found himself of consulting with 
his grand adviser, in cases of real difficulty, rendered the worthy 
Abbot particularly desirous of doing without him in all ordinary 
cases of administration, though not witliout considering what 
Father Eustace would ha^ said of tlie matter.* He scorned, 
therefore, to give a hint to tlie Sub-Pi*ior of the bold stroke by ' 
which he had despatched Brother Philip to Glendearg ; but when 
tlie vespers came without liis re-appearance be became a little 
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, uwasy, the more aa other matters weighed upon his piind. Tlio 
feud with the ^varder or keeper of the hridge threa^ued to be 
attended with bad consequences, as tlie man’s quarrel was taken 
up by the martial baron under whom he served 5 and pressing 
letters of an unpleiisaut tendency had just arrived from Hie 
Primate. Like a gouty man, who catches hold of his crutch 
wliile he curses tlie infinnity that reduces him to use it, the 
Abbot, however reluctant, found liiniself obliged to require 
Eustace’s presence, after the service w'as over, in liis house, or 
rather palace, which was attached to, and made part of, the 
Monastery. 

Abbot Boniface was scated,in bis high-backed chair, the gro- 
tesque carved back of which terminated in a mitre, before a fire 
where two or three large logs were reduced to one red glowing 
mask of charcoal. At his elbow, on an oaken stand, stood the 
remains of a roasted capon, on which his reverence had made his 
evening meal, flanked by a goodly stoup of Bourdeaux of excel- 
lent flavour. He was gazing indolently on the fire, partly 
engaged in meditation on his past and present fortunes, partly 
occupied by endeavouring to trace towers and steeples in the red 
embers. 

Yes,” thought the Abbot to himself, “ in that red perspective 
I could fancy to myself the peaceful towers of Dundrennan, where 
I passed my life ere I was called to pomp and to trouble, A quiet 
brotherhood we were, regular in our domestic duties ; and when 
*tbe frailties of humanity prevailed over us, we confessed, and 
were absolved by each other, and the most formidable part of tlie 
penance was the jest of the convent on the culprit. 1 can almost 
fancy that t see the cloister garden, and the pear-trees which I 
grafted witli my own hands. And for what have I changed all 
this, huj to be overwhelmed with business which concerns me not, 
to be called My Lord Abbot, and to be tutored by Fatlier 
khistace 1 I would these towers were the Abbey of Aberbrotli- 
wick, and Father Eustace the Abbot, — or I would he were in 
the fire on any terms, so I were rid of him ! The Primate says 
our Holy Father the Pope hath an adviser — I am sure lie could 
not live a week with such a one as mine. Then there is no 
learning what Father Eustace thinks till you confess your own 
difiiculties — No hint will bring forth his opinion — ho is like a 
miser, who will not unbuckle iiis purse to bestow a farthing, until 
the wretch who needs it has owned his excess of poverty, and 
wrung out the boon by importunity. And tlius I am dishonoured 
in the eyes of my rcUgious brethren, who behold me treated like 
a child which hath no sense of its own — I will bear it no longer ! 
— Brother Bennet,” — (a lay brother answered to his call)— - 
I ^ tell Fatlier Eustace that 1 need n<^ his presence.” 

‘‘ I came to say to your reverence, that the holy father is 
entering even now from the cloisters.” 

^ Be it so,” said tlie Abfiot, ^*he is w^ome^ — ^remove these 
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things — or rather, place a trencher, the holy father may be a 
little lumpy — yet, no — remove them, for there is no good 
fellow^ip in him — Let the stoup of wine remain, however, and 
place another cup/* 

The lay brotlier obeyed these contradictory commands in the 
way he judged most seemly — he removed the carcass of the half* 
sacked capon, and placed two goblets beside the stoup of Bour' 
dcaux. At die same, instant entered Fatlier Eustace. 

He was a thin, sharp-faced, slight-made little man, whose keen 
gray eyes seemed almost to look through the person to whom he 
addressed himself. His body was emaciated not only with the 
fasts which he observed with punctuality, but also by the 
active and unwearied exercise of his sharp and piercing intel- 
lect ; — 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 

Fretted the nuny body to decay. 

And o’er-iiiforin'd tlio tenement of clay. 

He turned with conventual reverence to the Lord Abbot ; and 
as they stood together, it was scarce possible to see a more com- 
plete difference of form and expression. The good-natured rosy 
face and laughing eye of the Abbot, which even his present 
anxiety could not greatly ruffle, was a wonderful contrast to the 
thin pallid cheek and quick penetrating glance of the monk, in 
which an eager and keen spirit glanced through eyes to which it 
seemed to give supernatural lus&o. 

The Abbot opened the conversation by motioning to his monk 
to take a stool, and inviting to a cup of wine. Tlie courtesy was 
declined with respect, yet not without a remark, tlmt the vesper- 
service was past. 

" For the stomach’s sake, brother,” said the Abbot, colouring 
a little — “ you know the text.” 

“It is a dangerous one,” answered the monk, ®^to handle 
alone, or at late hours. Cut off from human society, the juice of 
the grape becomes a perilous companion of solitude, and therefore 
t ever shun it.” 

Abbot Boniface had poured himself out a goblet which might 
liold about half an English pint ; but, cither struck witli the 
truth of the observation, or ashamed to act in direct opposition to 
it, he suffered it to remain untasted before him, and immediately 
chat^d the subject. 

“ The Primate hath written to us,” said he, “ to make strict search 
within our bounds after the heretical persons denounced in this 
list, who have witlidrawn themselves from the justice which their 
opinions deserve. It is deemed probable that they will attempt 
to retire to England by our ^orders, and the Primate requireth 
me to watch with vigilance, and what not.” 

“ Assuredly,” said the monk, “the magistrate should not bear 
the sword in v^ln- 'those be ffiey that turn tlie world upride 
tAown — and doubtless your reverend wisdom will with due dili • 
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. pence second the exertions of the Xtight Reverend Fatiicr t^ God, 
being in the peremptory defence of tlie Holy Chnrch,’* 

Ay, but how is this to be done answered the Abbot ; 

Saint JMary aid us I The Primate writes to me as if 1 were 
a temporal boron — a man under command, hltving soldiers under 
him ! He says, send forth — scour the country^gnard tlio 
passes — Truly these men do not travel as ^ose who would give 
their lives for nothing — the last who went sonth passed the diy- 
march at the Ridingbum with an escort of thirty spears, as our 
reverend brother the Abbot of Kelso did write Unto us. How 
are' cowls and scapularies to stop the way 

‘‘ Your bailiff is accounted a good man-at-arms, holy fhther,*’ 
said Eustace ; " your vassals are obliged to rise for the defence of 
the Holy Kirk — it is the tenure on which they hold their lands 
" - if they will not come forth for the Church which gives them 
])read, let their possessions be given to others.** 

“ We shall not be wanting,’* said the Abbot, collecting himself 
with importance, “to do whatever may advantage Holy Kirk — 
thyself shall hear the charge to our Bailiff and our officials — but 
here again is our controversy with the warden of the bridge and 
the Baron of Meigallot — Saint Mary ! vexations do so mul- 
tiply upon the House, and upon the generation, that a man wots 
not where to turn to I Thou didst say. Father Eustace, thou 
’ wouldst look into our evidents touching this free passage for tlio 
pilgrims 1” 

“ I have looked into the Clmrtulary of the House, holy father,** 
said Eustace, “ and therein I find a written and formal grant of 
all duties and customs payable at the drawbridge of Briton, not 
only by ecclesiastics of this foundation, but by eveiy pilcrim truly 
designed to accomplish his vows at tliis House, to ttie Abbot 
Ailfor4, and the Monks of the House of Saint Mary in Kenna- 
qiihair, from that time and for ever. The deed is dated on Saint 
Biddget’s* Even, in the year of Redemption, 1137, and bears the 
sign and seal of tho granter, Charles of Meigallot, great-great- 
grandfather of this baron, and pui'ports to be granted for the 
switoty of his own soul, apd for the weal of tlie souls of hia father 
and mother, and of all his predecessors and Successors, being 
Barons of Meigallot.” 

“ But he alleges,” said tho Abbot, ** that the bridge-wards have 
been in poBa^ion of these dues, and have rendered them avail- 
able for more than fifty years — and the baron tiireatens violence 
—meanwhile, tlio journey of the pilgrims is interrupted, to the 
prejudice of tlieir own souls and the diminution of the revenues 
of Saint Mary. Tho Sacristan advised us to put on a boat ; but 
the warden, whom thou knowest to be a godless man, has sworn 
the devil tear him, but that if put on a boat on the laird's 
stream, he will rive her board from board — and then a6me say 
w'c should compound tlie daim for a small sum in sUver.” Here 
tho Abbot paused a moment for a reply, but receiving none, be 
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afltlod, “ But wliiit tbinkcst thou, Father Kustaco ? why art tliou 
silent?’* 

Because I am surprised attlie question which the Lord Abbot 
of Saint Mary’s asks at the youngest of his brethren.” , 

“ Youngest in time of your abode witli us, Brother Eustace,’* 
said tlie Abbot, “ not youngest in years, or 1 tliink in experience 
—Sub-Prior also of this convent.” 

I am astonished,” continued Eustace, “ that the Abbot of this 
venerable house should ask of any one whetlier ho can ah'eiiate 
tho patrimony of our holy and divine patroness, or give up to an 
unconscientious, and pcrliaps a heretic baron, the rights confei^l 
on this church by his devout progenitor. Popes and councils alike 
prohibit it — the honour of the living, and the weal of departed 
souls, alike forbid it — it may not be. To force, if he dare use it, 
\ve must surrender ; but never by our consen!; should we see 'the 
goods of tlie church plundered, with as little scruple as he would 
drive off a herd of English beeves. Rouse yourself, reverend 
father, and doubt nothing but that the good cause shall prevail. 
Whet the spiritual sword, and direct it against the wicked who 
would usui*p our holy rights. Whet the temporal sword if it 
be necessary, and stir up tlic courage and zeal of your loyal 
vassals.” 

The Abbot sighed deeply. " All this,” he said, ^^s soon spoken 

by him who hath to act it not; but ” He was interrupted 

by file entrance of Bennet rattier hastily. “ The mule on which 
the Sacristan had set out in the morning had retnrned,” he said, 
“ to the convent stable all over wet, and ^with ttie saddle turned 
round beneath her belly.” 

“Sancta Maria!” said ttie Abbot, ^^oiu: dear brother hath 
perished by ttie way !” 

“It may not be,” said Eustace hastily — ^ let tlje bell be toiled 
— cause the brettiren to get torches — alarm the village — hurry 
doivn to ttie river — T myself will be the foremost.” 

The real Abbot stood astonished and agape, when at once he 
beheld his office filled, and saw all W'hich he ought to have ordered, 
going forward at the dictates of the youngest monk in the con- 
vent. But ere ttie orders of Eustace, wfiich nobody dre^cd of 
disputing, were carried into execution, the necessity was pre- 
vented by the sudden apparition of the l^cristan, whoso supposed 
danger excited all the alarm. 
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CHAPTER VTI. 

B«i 20 otit tho written troubles of tlie l^rain, 

Cleon«o tho foul bosom of the perilous stuff 
TJiat weighs upon the heart. 

Macbeth, 

What betwixt cold arid fright the afflicted Sacristan stood 
hr-fore his Superior, propped on the friendly arm of the convent 
Liiller, drenched witli water, and scarce able to utter a syllabic. 

After various attempts to speak, the first words he uttered 
Were, 

** Swim wo merrily —the moon shines bright.’* 

• 

“ iSwim wo merrily V* retorted tho Abbot indignantly ; a 
merry night have ye chosen for sAviraming, and a becoming salu- 
tation to your Superior 

“ Our brother is bewildered,” said Eustace ; — “ speak, Fatlier 
Pliillp, how is it with you ?” 

“ Good luck to 3'0«r fishing,” 

continued the Sacristan, making a most dolorous attempt at the 
tune of his strange companion. 

Good luck to your fishing repeated the Abbot, still more 
surprised and displeased ; ** by my halidome bo is drunken with 
wine, and comes to otjr pi'esence with his jolly catches in his 
throat ! If bread and Water can cure this folly ” 

‘‘ With your pardon, venerable father,” said the Sub-Prior, 
“ of w'ater our brother lias had enough ; and raethinks, the con- 
fusion of his eye is rather that of terror, than of aught unhe* 
coming his proJession. Where did you find him, Hob Miller V* 

“ An if plcaso your reverence, I did but go to shut the sluice 
of the mill — and as I was going to shut the sluice, I heard some- 
thing groan near to me j but judging it was one of Giles Fletcher*s 
bogs^for so please you, he never shuts his gate — I caught up my 
lever, and was about — Saint Mary forgive me I — to stnke where 
1 heard^the sound, when, as the saints would have it, 1 heard the 
second groan just like that of a living man. So 1 called up my 
knaves, and found the Father Sacristan lying wet and senseless 
under the wall of our kiln. So soon as we brought him to him- 
self a bit, he prayed to be brought to your reverence, but I doubt 
mo his wits have gone a beU-wavering Jiy tlie road. It was but 
now that he spoke in somewhat better form.” 

** Well I” said Brother Eustace, “ thou hast done well. Hob 
Miller ; only begone now, and remtober a second time to pause, 
ere you strike in the dark.” 

Please your reverence, it shall be a lesson to said die 
miller, ** not to mistake a Itoly man for a hog again, so long as I 
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live.” And, making a bow, with profnunt! liumility, the miller 
withdrew. 

“ And now that this churl is gone, Father Pliilip,” said Eustace, 

wilt thou tell our venerable Superior what ails thee ? art tliou 
wio gramtus, man I if so, we will have thee to thy cell.” 

Water 1 water ! not wine,” muttered the exhausted Sacristan. 

Nay,” said the monk, " if that be thy complaint, wine may 
perhaps cure thee and he reached him a cup, which the patient 
drank off to his great benefit. 

And now,” said the Abbot, “ let his garments be changed, or 
rather let him be carried to the infirmary ; for it will pr<.'judice 
our health, should we hear his narrative while Iks stands tlierc, 
steaming like a rising hoar-frost.” 

" I will hear his adventure,” said Eustace, and report it to 
your reverence.” And, accordingly, he attended the Sacristaif to 
his cell. In about half an hour he returned to the Abbot. 

“ How is it with Patlier Philip ?” said the Abbot; “and through 
what came he into such a state 

“ He comes from Glendcarg, reverend sir,” said Eustace ; “and 
for the rest, he telleth such a legend, as has not been heard in 
this Monastery for many a long day.” He then gitve the Abbot 
tlio outlines of the Sacristan’s adventures in the homeward jour- 
ney, and added, that for some time he was inclined to think his 
brain was infirm, seeing he had sung, laughed, and wept, all in 
the same breatli. 

A wonderful tiling it is to us,” said the Abbot, “ tliat Satan 
lias been permitted to put forth liis hand thus far on one of our 
sacred brethren !” 

“ True,” said Father Eustace ; “ but for every text tliere is a 
paraphrase ; and 1 have my su^icions, tliat if the drenching of 
Father Philip cometh of the Evil one, yet it may not havp been 
altogether without his own personal fault.” 

“ How !” said the Father Abbot ; “ I will not believe that thou 
inakest doubt that Satan, in former days, hath been permitted to 
afflict saints and holy men, even as he afflicted the pious Job V* 

“ God forbid I slioul4 make question of it,” said the monk, 
crosang liimself ; “ yet, where there is an exposition* of tlie 
Sacristan^s tale, which is less than miraculous, 1 hold it safe to 
cemsider it at least, if not to abide by it. Now, this Hob the 
Miller hath a buxom daughter. Suppose — * I say only suppose 
— that our Sacristan met her at the ford on her return from her 
uncle’s on the otlier side, for there slie hath tliis evening been — 
suppose, that, in courtesy, and to save her strip|)ing hose and 
shoon, the Sacristan brought her across behind him — -suppose 
he carried his familiarities farther than the maiden was willing 
to admit ; nftd we may easily^uppose, farther, that this wetting 
wi^ result of it.” 

^ And tills legend invented to deceive us !” said the Superior, 
with wrath ; “but most strictly shall it be sifted and 
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• inquired into ; it is not upon uf that Fatiber FhUip must hope to 
pads the result of his own evil practices ^ doings of ^tan. 

• To-niorrow cite tlie wrench to appear before us — we will examine, 
‘and we will punish.” 

Under your reverence’s favour,” said Eustace, ^ihatwere 
but poor policy. As things now stand wiUi uS, the heretics catch 
hold of each dying report which tends to the scandal of our 
clergy. We must abate the evil, not only by strengiliening dis- 
cipliuc, but also by suppressing and stifling tlie voice of scandal. 
If my conjectures are true, the miller’s daughter will be silent 
for her own sake ; and your reverence’s authority may also 
impose silence on her father, and on the Bacristan. If he is 
again found to afford room for throwing dishonour on his order, 
he can be punished with severity, but at the same time with 
secrecy. For what say the Decretals 1 Facinora ostendi dum 
punkntur, flagitia autem ahscondi debent 

A sentence of Latin, as Enstaee had before observed, had 
often much influence on the Abbot, because he understood it not 
fluently, and was ashamed to acknowledge his ignorance. On 
these terms they parted for the night. 

The next day, Abbot Boniface strictly interrogated Philip on 
the real cause of his disaster of tlie previous night. But the 
Sacristan stood firm to his story ; nor was he found to vary from 
any point of it, although the answers he returned were in some 
degree incoherent, owing to his intermingling with them ever 
and anon snatches of the strange damsel’s song, which had made 
such deep impression oU his imagination, tliat ho could not pre^ 
vent liimself from imitating it repeatedly in the course of his 
examination. The Abbot had compassion with the Sacristan’s 
involuntary frailty, to which something supernatural seemed 
annoyed, and Anally became of opinion, tiiat Father Eustace’s 
more natural explanation was rather plausible than just. And 
. indeed, altliough we have recorded the adventure as we find it 
written down, we cannot forbear to add that tliei*e was a schism 
on tlje subject in the convent, and that several of tlie brethren 
pretended to have good reason for thinking that the miller’s 
black-eyed daughter was at tlio bottom of the aflair after all. 
Whichever way it might be interpreted, all agreed tliat it had 
too ludicrous a sound to be permitted to get ^road, and there- 
fore the Sacristan was char^ec^, on his vow of obedience, to say 
no more of his ducking; an injunction which, having once eased 
his mind by telling his story, it may be well conjectured tliat he 
joyfully obeyed. f 

The attention of Father Eustace was much less forcibly arrested 
by the marvellous tale of the Saemtan’s danger, and his escape, 
than by tlie mention of the which he brought with 

him from the Tower of 01eiidearg. A copy of the Scriptures, 
translifted into the vtilgar tongue, had found its way even into 
the proper territory of the churchy and had been discovered in 
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one of the most hidden and sequestered recesses of tlie Ualidoiro . 
of Saint Mary's. 

He anxiously requested to see the volume. In tliis the Sac- . 
instan was unable to gratify him, for he had lost' it, as far as he« 
recollected, when the supematui'al being, as he conceived her to 
be, took her departure from him. Father Eustace went down 
to the spot in person, and searched all around it, in hopes of 
recovering the volume in question ; but his labour was in vain. 
He returned to the Abbot, and reported that it must have fallen 
into the river or the mill-stream; ‘‘for I will hardly believe,” he 
said, “ that Father Philip’s musical friend would fly off with a 
copy of the Holy Scriptures.” 

“ Being,’’ said the Abbot, “ as it is, an hereticjil ti’anslatioii, it 
may be thought that Satan may have power over it.” 

“ Ay !” said Father Eustace, “ it is indeed his chiefest maga- 
zine of artillery, when he inspireth presumptuous and daring 
men to set fortli their own opinions and expositions of Holy 
Writ. But though thus abased, the Scriptures are tlie source of 
our salvation, and are no more to be reckoned unholy, because 
of these rash men’s proceedings, than a powerful medicine is to 
be contemned, or held poisonous, because bold and evil leeches 
have employed it to the prejudice of their patients. With tlic 
permtesioii of your reverence, I would that this matter wore 
looked into more closely. I will myself visit tlie Tower of Glen- 
dearg ere I am many hours older, and we shall see if any spectre 
or white woman of the wild will venture to interrupt my journey 
or return. Have 1 your reverend permission and your bless- 
ing r’ he added, but in a tone that appeared to set no great store 
by either. 

“ Thou hast both, ray brother,” said the Abbot ; but no sooner 
had Eustace left the apartment, than Boniface could not help 
breaking on the willing ear of the Sacristan his sincere w’ish, 
that any spirit, black, white, or gray, would read the adviser 
such a lesson, as to cure him of his presumption in esteeming 
himself wiser than the whole community, 

“ 1 wish him no worse lesson,” said the Sacristan, “ than to go 
swimming merrily do>vn the river wifli a ghost behind, and 
Kelpies, niglit-orows, aiid mud-eels, all waiting to have a snatch 
at him. 

MeiTily swim we, the moon ehlnCB bright ! 

dood luck to ypur lisllin^, whom watcli >ou to-nifjbt ?** 

“ Brotlier Philip,” said the Abbot, “ wo exhort thee to say thy 
prayers, compose thyself, and banish tiiat foolish chant from thy 
mind ; — it is but a deception of tiie devil’s.” 

“ I will essay, reverend Father,” said the Sacristan, " but the 
tune han^ by my memory? like a bnr in a beggar’s rags ; it 
imnglos with ttie p^ter — the very bells of the convent seem to 
. repeat the words, and jingle to the tune ; and were you to put 
nie to death at this veiy moment, it is my belief I should die 
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. Binging it — ‘ Now swim we merrily it i» as it were a spell 
upon me.” 

. He then again began to warble 

• Good luck to your fishing,” 

And checking himself in the strain with difiElculty, he exclaimed, 
“ It is too certain— I am but a lost priest I Swim we merrily 
— I shall sing it at tlie very mass — Wo is me! I shall sing 
all tlie remainder of my life^ and yet never be able to diange the 
tune!” 

The hoppst Abbot replied, “ he knew many a good fellow in 
Uio same condition and concluded tlie remark with ho I ho ! 
ho !” for his reverence, as the reader may partly have observed, 
was one of those dull folios who love a quiet joke. 

The Sacristan, well acquainted with his Superior’s humour, 
endeavoured to join in the laugh, but liis unfortunate canticle 
came again across his imagination, and interrupted the hilarity 
of his customary echo. 

By tlie rood. Brother Philip,” said tlie Abbot, much moved, 
"you become altogether intolerable! and I am convinced that 
such a spell could not subsist over a person of religion, and in a 
religious house, unless he were under mortal sin. Wherefore, 
say the seven penitentiary psalms— make diligent use of tliy 
scourge and hair-cloth — I’efraiii for tliree days from all food, 
save bread and water — I myself will slirive thee, and we will see 
if this singing devil may be driven out of thee ; at least 1 think 
Father Bustle himself could devise no better exorcism.” 

The Sacristan sighed deeply, but knew remonstrance was vain. 
He retired therefore to his cell, to try how far psalmody might 
be able to drive off the sounds of tlie syren tune w'hich haunted 
Ilia memory, 

Meanwhile, Father PJustace proceeded to the drawbiidgc, in 
his way to the lonely valley of Glendearg. In a brief conversa- 
tion with the churlish warder, he Imd the address to render him 
more tractable i: the controversy betwixt him and the convent. 
He reminded him that his father had been a vassal under the 
community ; that his brother was childless ; and that their pos- 
session would revert to tlie cburcli on hi» death, and might he 
either granted to himself the warder,, or to some greater favourite 
of the Abbot, as matters chanced to stand betwixt tliem at tlie 
time. The Sub-Prior suggested to him also, the necessary con- 
nection of interests betwixt the Monastery and the office which 
tliis man enjoyed. He Mstened witli temper to his rude and 
churlish answers ; and by kee|Hng‘ his own interest firm pitched 
ill his view, he had tlie satisfadlion to find that Peter gradually 
softened his tone, and consented to#et every pilgrim who travelled 
upon foot pass free of exaction Pentecost next t they who 
travelled on horseback or otlierwise, consenting to^pay the ordi- 
nary custom. Having thus accommodated a matter in which tlie 
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weal of the convent was so deeply interested^ Fattier Eustace 
proceeded on his journey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Nay, dally not with time, the wise man's treasure, 

Though fools are lavish on 't— the fatal Fisher 
HooUb souls, while we waste moments. 

Oid Flap. 

ia 

A November mist overspread the little valley, up which slowly 
but steadily rode the Monk Eustace. He was not insensible to 
the feeling of melancholy inspired by the scene and by ''lie 
season. The stream seemed to murmur with a deep and op« 
pressed note, as if bewailing the departure of autumn. Among 
the scattered copses which here and there fringed its banks, the 
oak-trees only retained that pallid green that precedes their 
russet hue. The leaves of tlie willows were most of them stripped 
from the branches, lay rustling at each hreatli, and disturbed by 
every step of the mule ; while tlie foliage of other trees, totally 
withered, kept still precarious possession of the boughs, waiting 
the first wind to scatter them. 

The monk dropped into the natural ti'ain of pensive tliought 
which these autumnal emblems of mortal hopes are peculiarly 
calculated to inspire. " There,” he said, looBng at tne leaves 
which lay strewed around, " lie the hopes of early youth, first 
formed that they may soonest witlier, and loveliest in spring to 
become most contemptible in winter ; but you, ye lin|jerers,” he 
added, looking to a knot of beeches which still bore their withered 
leaves, you are the proud plans of adventurous manhood, formed 
later, and still clinging to the mind of age, allihougb it acknow- 
ledges •their inanity I N one lasts — none endures, save the Toliage 
of the liardy oak, which ouly;;ibegui8 to shew itself when tiiat of 
the rest of tlie forest has enjoyed half its existence. A pale and 
decayed hue is all it possesses, but still it retains that symptom 
of vitality to the last.— -So he it with Father Eustace! The 
fairy hopes of my youth I have troddeh under foot like thofeo 
neglected rustlers — to the prouder dreams of my manhood J 
look back as to .lofty chimeras, of which the pi^ and essence 
have long since faded ; but taiy religious vows, the faithful pro- 
fession which I have made in niy maturer age, shall retain life 
while aught of Eustace lives. iSangerous it may be — feeble it 
must lie — yet live it shah, the proud determination to serve the 
church of which I am a member, and to.cpmbat the heresies by 
which she is assailed.” Thus spoke, at least thus Uiought, a man 
zealous according to his imppneot knowledge, confounding the 
vital interests of Cbristiani^ with the extrav^ant and usurped 
claims of tb^ €huroh of Itome, afid defending his cause witli 
ardour worlihy of a better* 
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While moving onward in this oontemplatiTe mood, he could not 
help thinking more than once, that he saW in his path ihe form 
, of a female dressed in white, who appeared in the attitude of 
'.lamentation. But the impression was only' momentary, and 
whenever he looked steadily to the point where he conceived the 
figure appeared, it always proved that he had mistaken some 
natural object, a white crag, or the trunk of a decayed hirch-tree 
with its silver bark, for the appearance in question* 

Father Eustace had dwelt too long in Rome to partake the 
dl^ersiitious feelings of the more ignorant Scottish clergy ; yet he 
certainly thought it extraordinary, that so strong an impressioii 
should have been made on his mind by the legend of the Sacristan. 
^ It is strange,’* he said to himself, that tliis story, which doubt- 
less was the invention of Brother Philip to cover his own impro- 
priety of conduct, should run so mucdi in my head, and disturb 
my more serious thoughts — I am wont, I think, to have more 
command over my senses. 1 will repeat my prayers, and banisli 
such folly from my recollection.** 

The monk accordingly began witli devotion to tell his heads, in 
pursuance of the prescribed rule of his order, and was not again 
disturbed by any wanderings of the imagination, until he found 
himself beneath the little fuitalice of Glendearg. 

Dame Glendinning, who stood at the gate, set up a shout of 
surprise and joy at seeing the good father. Martin,** she said, 
Jasper, where be a* the folk?— help the right reverend Sub- 
Prior to dismount, and take his mule from him. — 0 father 1 God 
has sent you in our need — I was just going to send man and horse 
to the convent, though 1 ought to be ashamed to give so much 
trouble to your reverences.** 

^ Oiur trouble matters not, good dame,” said Fatlier Eustace ; 
in what can I pleasure you I 1 came hitlier to visit tlie Lady 
of Avcnel.” 

“ Welf-a-day !” said Dame AUcei,/^ and it was on her part that 
1 had the bolcuiess to tliiuk of summoniug you, for the good lady 
will never be able to wear over Uie day ! — Would it please you 
to go to her chamber ?** 

^‘Hath she not heed sliriven by Father Philip?** said the 
monk. 

Shriven she was,” said tlie D^e of Glendearg, *^and bv 
Fatlier Philip, as your reverence truly says— but— I wish it may 
have been a clean shrift* ^Meliiought father Philip looked hut 
moody upon it — and there was a book which he took away with 
him, tliat ** She paused as if unwilling to proceed. 

Speak out, Dame Glendinning,** said the Father ; with ns it 
is your duty to have no secrets.** 

Nay, if it please your revere^e, it is not that I would keep 
any thing from your reverence’s bnowledge, but I fear I should 
prejudice the la^ in your opinion } tor she is an excellent lady — 
months and years lias she dwelt in thb tou-er, and none more 
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exemplary than she ; but this nuitter, doubtless^ she will explain 
it lierself to your reverence.” 

desire first to know it from you, Dame Glendiiining,” 
said the monk ; and 1 again repeat, it is your duty tell it 
to me.” 

“This book, if it please your reverence, which Father Philip 
removed from Glenwarg, was this morning returned to us in a 
strange manner,” said the good widow. 

. “ ]£dturned !” said the monk ; “ How mean you ?” 

“ I mean,” answered Dame Glendinning, “ that it was hrougEl 
back to the tower of Glendearg, the saints best know how — that 
same book which Fatlier Philip carried witli him but yesterday. 
Old Martin, that is my tasker and the lady^s servant, was driving 
out tlie cows to the pasture — for we have* three good milk-cows, 
reverend father, blessed be Saint Waldave, and thanks to the 
holy Monastery ” 

The monk groaned with impatience ; but he remembered that 
a Avoman of the good dame’s condition was like a top, which, if 
you let it spin on untouched, must at last come to a pause ; but, 
if you iuteiTupt it by flogging, there is no end to its gyrations. 

But to speak no more of the cows, your reverence, though they 
are likely cattle as ever were tied to a stake, the tasker was 
driving thorn -out, and the lads, tliat is my Halbert and my 
Edward, that your reverence has seen at churdi on holidays, and 
especially Halbert, — for you patted him on the head and gave 
him a brooch of Saint Cuthbert, which ho wears in his bonnet, — 
and little Mary Avenel, that is the lady’s daughter, they ran all 
after the cattle, and began to play up and down the pasture as 
young folk will, your reverence. And at lengtli they lost sight of 
Martin and the cows ; and they began to nm up a little clcugh 
which we call Corri^nanSkian, where thei*e is a wee bit stripe 
of a burn, and they saw there— Good guide us! — a White 
Woman sitting on the burn-side wringing her hands — so the 
bairns Avere frighted to see a strange woman sitting there, all but 
Halbert, avIio will be sixteen come Whitsuntide ; and, besides, lie 
never feared ony thing — and when they went up to her — behold 
she Avas passed UAvay I” 

“ For shame, good Avomau !” said Fatlier Eustace ; “ a Avoinan 
of your sense to listen to a tale so idle ! — tjie young folk told you 
a lie, and that was all.” 

“ Nay, sir, it was more than that,” said tho old dame ; “ for, 
besides tliat they never told me a lie in their lives, I must warn 
you that on the very ground AVhere the White Woman Avas 
sitting, they found the Lady of Avenel’sbook, and brought it with 
them to Hie tower.” 

“ That is worthy of mark Ct least,” said Hio monk. “ Know 
you no otlier copy of this Volume within these bounds 

“ None, your reverenee,”retumed Elspoth ; “ why sliould there 1 
— no one could read it were liicro tAventy.” 
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" Then are sure it is the very same volume which you gave 
’ to Father Philip 1” said tlie monk. 

“ As sure as that I now speak with your reverence.** 

\ It is most singular I’* said the monk; and he walked across 
tlio roonl in a musing posture. 

I have been upon nettles to hear what your reverence would 
say,** continued Dame Glendinning, ‘^respecting this matter — 
There is nothing I would not do for the Ladv of Avcnel and her 
family, and tliat has been proved, and lor net sen^ants to boot, 
b^h Martin and Tibb, although Tibb is not so civil sometimes as 
altogether T have a right to expect ; but I cannot think it be- 
seeming to have angels, or ghosts, or fairies, or the like, waiting 
upon a Icddy when ijie is in another woman’s house, in res^t it 
is no ways creditable. Ony tiling she had to do was always done 
to her hand, without costing her cither pains or pence, as a 
counti’y body says ; and besides the discredit, T cannot but think 
that there is no safety in having such unchancy creatures about 
aue. But I have tied red thread round the bairns’s throats,** (so 
her fondness still called them,) " and given ilk ane of them a 
riding-wand of rowan-tree, forby sewing up a, sUp of witch-elm 
into their doublets ; and I wish to know of your reverence if there 
be ony thing mair that a lone woman can do in the matter of 
ghosts and fairies I — Be hero I that I should have named their 
f.nlucky names twice ower !** 

“ Dame Glendinning/* answered the monk, somewhat abruptly, 
when the good woman had finished her narrative, “ I pray you, 
do you know the miller’s d«augliter ?’* 

Did>l know Kate Happer ?” replied the widow; “as w^oll as 
the beggar knows his dish — a canty quean was Kate, and a spe- 
cial cummer of my ain may he twenty years syne.’* 

“ She cannot be the wench I mean,” said Father Eustace ; 
“ she after whom 1 inquire is scarce fifteen, a black-eyed girl — 
you may have seen her at the kirk.” 

“ Your reverence must be in the right; and she is my cum- 
mer’s niece, doubtless, that you are pleased to speak of : But I 
thank God I have always been too duteous in attention to the 
mass, to know whether y^ung wenches have black eyes or green 
ones.” 

Tlie good Fatlier had so much of the world about him, that he 
was unable to avoid smiling, when the damo boasted her* absolute 
resistance to a temptation, which was not quite so liable to beset 
her as those of the other sex. 

“ Perhaps, then/’ he said, “ you knew her usual dress, Damo 
Glendinning ?’* 

“Ay, ay, Father,” answered the dame readily enough, “a 
vdiite kirtle the wench wears, to 1^^ the dust of the mill, no 
doubt — and a blue hood, tliat migol wee! bo spzired, for pride- 
fulness.” 

“ Then, may it not bo ^e,” said the Father, “ who has brought 
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back tills book, and stepped out of the way when tlic children 
caine near her V* 

The dame paused — was unwilling to combat the solution sug- i> 
gested by the monk — but was at a loss to conceive why the lass' 
of the mill should come so far from home into so wila a corner 
merely to leave an old book with three children, from whose 
observation she wished to conceal herself. Above all, slie could 
not understand why, since she had acquaintances in the family, 
and since the Dame Glendinning had always paid her mulcturo 
and knaveshlp duly, the said lass of the mill had not come in to 
rest herself and eat a morsel, and tell her the current news of the 
water. 

These very objections satisfied the monk that his conjectures 
were right. Dame,” he said, " you must be cautious ir what 
you say. This is an instance — I would it were the sole one - — of 
the power of the Enemy in these days. The matter must be sifted 
with a curious and careful hand.” 

“ Indeed,” said Elspeth, trying to catch and chime in with the 
ideas of the Sub-Prioi', “ I have often thought the miller^s folk at 
the Monastery-mill were far over careless in sifting our nielder, 
and in bolting it too — some folk say they will not stick at wliiles 
to put in a handful of ashes amongst Cliristian folk’s corn-meal.” 

‘‘ That shall be looked after also, dame,” said the Sub-Prior, 
not displeased to sec that tlie good old woman went off on a false 
scent ; and now, by your leave, I will see this lady — do you 
go before, and prepare her to see me.” 

Dame Glendinning left the lower apartment accordingly, which 
the monk paced in anxious reflection, considering how he might 
best discharge, with humanity as well as with effect, the impor- 
tant duty imposed on him. He resolved to approach the bedside 
of the sick person with reprimands, noutigated only by a feelings 
for her weak condition — he determined, in case of her Ireply, to 
which late examples of hardened heretics might encourage her, ( . 
to be prepared with answers to their customary scruples. Iligli ^ 
fraught, also, with zeal against her unauthorized intrusion into 
the priestly function, by study of tlie Sacred Scriptures, he 
imagined to himself tlio answers which* one of the modem school 
of heresy might return to him — the victorious refutation which 
should lay the disputant prostrate at the Confessor’s mercy — and 
the healing, yet awful exportation, which, under pain of refusing 
the last consolations of religion, he designed to make to the peni- 
tent, conjuring her, as she loved her own sours welfare, to dis- 
close to nim what Pe knew of the dark mystery of iniquity, by 
which heresies were introduced into the most seclude^ spots of 
the very patrimony of the church herself — what agents they had 
who could thus glide, as it ^ere unseen, from place to place, bring * 
back the volume which the church had iuteiPcted to the spots , 
l^om which it had been removed under her express auspices ; 
iibd who, by encouraging the daring and pro&ne tltot after Ww- 
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ledge forbidden and useless to the laity^ had^neouraj^ the fislier 
of souls to use with efiect his old bait of ambitioxi and vain<glor^\ 

Much of tliis premeditated disputation escaped tlie good father, 
when Elspeth returned, her tears flowing faster than her apron ^ 
could dry them, and made him a signal to follow her. " How,** 
said tile monk, “ is she then so near' her end f — nay, tibe chiurch 
must not break or bruise, when comfort is yet possible ;** and 
forgetting his polemics, the good Sub-Prior hastened to the little 
apartment, where, on the wretched bed which she had occupied 
since her misfortunes had driven her to the Tower of Glendearg, 
the widow of Walter Avenel had rendered up her spirit to her 
Creator. My God 1’* said the Sub-Prior, and has my unfor- 
tunate dallying suffered her to depart without the Church’s 
consolation ! Look to her, dame,** he exclaimed with eager 
impatience ; is there not yet a sparkle of the life left I — • may 
she not be recalled — recalled but for a moment? — Oh 1 would 
that she could express, but by the most imperfect word — but by 
the most feeble motion, her acquiescence in the needful task of 
fjenitential prayer ! — Does she not breathe ? — Art tliou sure she 
doth not ’* 

« She will never breathe more,** said the matron. ‘‘ Oh ! the 
poor fatherless girl — now motherless also — Oh, the kind com- 
panion I have had these many years, whom 1 shall never see 
again ! But slie is in heaven for certain, if ever woman went 

tliere; for a woman of better life ’* 

Wo to me,** said tlie good monk, " if indeed she went not 
hence in good assurance — wo to tli^ reckless shepherd, who 
suffered tlie wolf to carry a choice one from tlie flock, while he 
busied himself witli frimming his sling and liis staff to give the 
monster battle ! Oh 1 if in the long Hereafter, aught but weal 
sliould tliat poor spirit share, what has my delay cost 1 — the value 
of an ii^inortal soul 1” 

He then approached tlie body, full of the deep remorse natural 
to a good man of his persuasion', who devoutly believed the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. " Ay,” said he, gazing on the 
pallid corpse, from which the spirit liad parted so placidly as to 
leave a smile upon tlie*thin blue lips, whirii had been so long 
wasted by decay tliat they had parted with the last breath of 
animation without the slightest convulsive tremor — ^ Ay,” said 
Father Eustace, ‘'there lies the faded tree, and, as it fell, so it 
lies awful thought for me, should my neglect have left it t<» 
descend in an evil direction I” He then again and again conjured 
Dame Glendiimiug to tell him what she knew of the demeanour 
and ordinary walk of the deceased. 

All tended to the high honour of the deceased lady ; fbr her 
companion, who admired her su^iently while alive, notwitli- 
standing some trifling points of jealousy, now idolized her after 
her death, and could tmnk of no attribute of praise witli which 
die did not adorn her mmovsf* 
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Indeed, the Lady of Avenel, however yho might pii'’atoly 
doubt some of the doctrines announced by the Church of Home, 
and although she had probably tacitly appealed from that cor- 
rupted system of Christianity to the volume on which Christianity 
itself is founded, liad nevertlieless been regular in her atten- 
dance on the worsliip of the church, not, perhaps, extending h(jr 
scruples so far as to break off commimion. Such indeed was the 
first Sentiment of tho earlier reformers, who seem to have studied, 
for a time at least, to avoid a schism, until the violence of tho 
Pope rendered it inevitable. 

Father Fustacc, on the present occasion, listened with eager- 
ness to every thing which could lead to assure him of the lady’s 
orthodoxy in the main points of belief ; for his conscience re- 
proached him sorely, that, instead of protracting conversation 
with the Dame of Glendearg, he had not instantly hastened w’kero 
his presence was so necessary. “ If,” he said, addressing the 
dead body, " thou art yet free from the utmost i)enalty due to 
the followers of false docti'iiie — if thou dost but suffer for a time, 
to exi)iate faults done in the body, but partaking of mortal frailb 
more than of deadly sin, fear not that thy abode shall bo long in 
the penal regions to which thou inayest be doomed — if vigils — if 
inasBos — if penance — if maceration of my body, till it rcHcmbles 
that extenuated form which the soul hath abandoned, may assure 
thy deliverance. The Holy Church — the godly foundation — our 
blessed Patroness herself, shall intercede for one whose errors 
were counterbalanced by so many virtues. — Leave me, dame — 
here, and by her bedside, will I perform those duties which this 
piteous case demands !” 

Elspeth left tho monk, who employed liimself in fervent and 
sincere, though erroneous prayers, for the H^eal of the departed 
spirit. For an hour he remained in the apartment of deatii, stiul 
then returned to the hall, wliero he found tho still weepinj friend 
of the deceased. 

But it would be injustice to Mrs Elspeth Glciidinning’s hospi- 
tality, if we suppose her to have been weeping during this long 
interval, or ratlier if we suppose her so entirely absorbed by the 
tribute of sorrow which she paid frankfy and plentifully to her 
deceased friend, as to bo incapable of attending to tlie rights ol 
hospitality due to the holy visiter — who was confessor at once, 
and Sub-Prior — mighty in all religious and secular considera- 
tions, so far as tho Viissals of tlie Monastery were interested. 

Her barley-bread had been toasted — lior choicest cask of 
home-brew'ed aleliad been broached — -her best butter bad been 
placed on tlie hall-table, along witli her most savoury ham and 
lier choicest cheOse, ere she abandoned herself to the extreimty 
of sorrow ; and it was not ti}J she had arranged her little repast 
neatly on the board, that she sat down in the chimney corner, 
tlirew her checked apron over her head, and gave way to the 
current of tears and sobs, lii this there was no grimace or 
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afiVctation. The good dame !ield the honours of Jkt Iioubg to be 
iis e.sHcuitial a duty, especially when a monk was her visitant, as 
. any other pressing call upon her conscience; nco* until these were 
suitably* attended to did sho find herself at libei’ty to indulge her 
sorrow for her departed friend. 

^^^Icn sho was conscious of the Sub-Prior’s presence, she rose 
with the same attention to his reception ; but he declined all tlio 
offers of hospitality with which she endeavoured to tempt him. 
Not her butter, as yellow as gold, and tho best, site assured liim, 
that was made in the patrimony of Saint Mary — not the barley- 
scones, which ‘‘ tho departed saint, God sain her ! used to say 
were so good” — not the ale, nor any other cates which poor 
Elspotli’s stoi-cs afforded, c(mld prevail on the Sub-Prior to break 
his^ast. 

This day,” he said, I must not taste food until the sun go 
down, happy if, in so doing, I can expiate my own negligence — 
happier still, if my sufferings of this trifling nature, undertaken 
ill pure faith and singleness of heart, may benefit the soul of the 
deceased. Yet, dame,” he added, “ I may not so far forget the 
living in my cares for tho dead, as to leave behind me that book, 
which is to tho ignorant what, to our first parents, the tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil unhappily proved — excellent 
indeed in itself, but fatal because used by those to whom it is 
lirohibitcd.” 

Oh, blithely, reverend father,” said the widow of Simon Glen- 
diniiing, ‘‘ will I give you tlie book, if so be 1 can wile it from 
the bairns ; and indeed, poor things, as the case stands with them 
oven now, you might take the heart out of their bodies, and they 
never find it out, are sac begrutteu.”* 

“ Givo tliein this missal instead, good dame,” said tlie Father, 
drawing from his pocket one which was curiously iilmuinated 
with paintings, and I will come myself, or send one at a fitting 
time, and teach them the meaning of tliose pictures.” 

The bonny images !” said Dame Glendiniiing, forgetting for 
an instant her grief in her admiration, “ and Aveel I wot,” added 
she, “ it is another sort oT a book than the poor Lady of Avenel’s; 
and blessed might we have been this day, if your reverence luul 
found the way up the glen, instead of Fatlier Philip, though the 
Sacristan is a powerful man too, and speaks as if ho would gcr 
the house fly abroad, save that tho walls are gey thick. Simon’s 
forebears (may he and they be blessed I) took care of that.” 

The monk' ordered his mule, and was about to take his leave ; 
and the good damo was still delaying hiin with questions about 
tiie funeral, when a horseman, arm^ and accoutred, rode into 
tl e little court*yard which 8uiToun%d tlie Keep. 


Jkgrutkn — ovc^weep6lI. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

For Bineo they rode nmong our doom 

With eplent on smuld and rusty spurs. 

There grows no fruit into our furs ; 

Thus said John Up-on-land. 

Bannatpne MS. 

The Scottish laws, which were as wisely and judiciously made 
ns they were carelessly and ineffectually executed, had in Aaiii 
endeavoured to restrain the damage done to agriculture, by the 
cliiefs and landed proprietors retaining in tlieir sendee what were 
called jack-men, from tlio yacJfc, or doublet quilted witli ifon, 
uliieh they wore as defensive armour. These military retainers 
conducted themselves with great insolence towai'ds the indus- 
ti'ions part of tlie coinniuiiity — lived in a great measure by plun- 
der, and w^ere ready to execute any commends of their master, 
however unlawful. In adopting this mode of life, men resigned 
the quiet hopes and regular labours of industry, for an unsettled, 
precarious, and dangerous trade, which yet had such charms for 
those once accustomed to it, that they became incapable of fol- 
lowing any other. Hence the complaint of John Upland, a ficti- 
tious c^racter, rejirosenting a countryman, into whose mouth 
the poets of the day put their general satires upon men and 
manners : 

They lide about in siicli a rage, 

Uy lorc'St, inth, and field, ^ 

Willi bucUler, bow, an^|||n 
Lo ! where they ride out throuith nw rye ! 

The Devil mot save the company, , 

Quoth Jolm Up-on-land. 

Christie of the Clinthill, tlie horseman who now arrived at tlie 
little Tower of Glendearg, was one of the hopeful company of 
whom the poet complains, as was indicated by his spiciit on 
spauld,” (iron-plates on his shoulder,) 4iis rusted spurs, and his 
long lance. An iron skull-cap, none of the brightest, boro for 
distinction a sprig of tlie holly, which was Avenel’s badge. A 
long tw'o-cdged straight sword, having a handle made of polished 
oak, hung down by his side. The meagre condition of his horse, 
and the wild and emaciated look of tlie rider, shewed their occu- 
pation could not be accounted an easy or a thriving one. He 
saluted Dame Glendinning with little courtesy, and the monk 
with less ; for tlie growing disrespect to the religious orders had 
not failed to extend itself among a class of men of such disorderly ; 
habits, although it may be supposed they were tolerably indifferent 
alike to the new or the ancient doctrines. 

So, our lady is dead, Dame Glendinning said the jack-man ; 
^ my master lias sent you even now a fat bullock for her mart — 
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it may serve for her ftisieral. J have left him in the upper cleugh, 
as he is somewhat kenspeckle^ * and is marked both with cut and 
.him — the sooner the skin is off, and he is in satdtfat, the less like 
you are to have trouble — you understand mel Let me have a 
peck of corn for my horse, and beef and beer for myself, for I 
must go on to the Monastery — though I think tins monk here 
might do mine errand.’’ 

“ Thine errand, rude man I” said the Sub-Prior, knitting his 
brows 

‘‘ For God’s sake !” cried poor Dame Glendiiming, terrified 
at the idea of a quarrel between them , — “ 0 Christie ! — it is the 
Sub-Prior — 0 reverend sir, it is Cliristie of the Clinthill, the 
laird’s chief jack-man ; ye know that little hanngs, can be 
expected from the like o’ them.” 

Are yon a retainer of the Laird of Avenel ?'* said tlie monk, 
addressing himself to tlie horseman, “and do you speak thus 
inidely to a brother of Saint Mary’s, to whom thy master is so 
much belioldeu ?” 

“ lie means to be yet more beholden to your house, Sir Monk,” 
answered the fellow ; “ for hearing his sister-in-law, the widow of 
Walter of Avenel, w'as on her death-bed, he sent me to say to the 
Father Abbot and the brethren, that he will hold the funeral-feast 
at tlieir convent, and invites himself thereto, with a score of horse, 
and some friends, and to abide there for tliree days three 
nights, — having horse-meat and men’s-meat at the char of the 
community ; of which his intention he sends due nofice, that 
fitting preparation may he timeously made.” 

“ Friend,” said the Sub-Prior, “ believe not that I will do to 
the Father Abbot th^ndiguity of delivering such an eiTand. — 
'i'hink’st thou the g(flb of the church were bestowed upon her by 
holy princes and pious nobles, now dead and gone, to be consumed 
111 revelry by every profligate layman who numbers in liis train 
’ more followers tlian he can support by honest means, or by his 
<uvn incomings ? Tell tliy master, from the Sub-Prior of Saint 
Mary’s, that the Primate Irnth issued his commands to us 
that we submit no longer to this compulsory exaction of hospi- 
tality on slight or false pretences. Our lands and goods were 
given to relieve pilgrims and pious persons, not to feast hands ot 
rude soldiers.” 

“ This to me I” said the angry spearman, *^this to me and to 
my master — Look to yourself men. Sir Priest, and try if Ati 
and Credo will keep bullocks from wandering, and hay-stalks from 
burning.” 

“ Dost thou menace the Holy Church’s patrimony with waste 
, and fire-raisiug,” said the Sub-Prior, “ md tliat in the face of the ' 
j- un ? 1 call on all who hear me to IJfcar witness to the words this 
2‘uihan has spoken. Kemember how the Lord James drowned 

• Kenspei:kie>^ that winch fa cn«b ivcogni»efl hjf the py©. 
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such as you by scores in tlic bljick pool at Joddart. — To him and • 
to the Primate will I complain.” The soldier shifted the position 
gf his lance» and brought it down to a level with the monk’s body, , 
Dame Glendinning began to shriek for assistance., ** Tibb 
Tackgt ! Martin 1 where be ye all ? — Christie, for the love of 
God, consider he is a man of Holy Kirk !” 

I care not for his spear,” said the Sub-Prior ; if I am slain 
in defending the rights and privileges of my community, the 
Primate will know how to take vengeance.” 

“ Let him look to himselt,” said Christie, hut at the same timf‘ 
<lcpoBiting his lance against the wall of the tower ; if the File 
men spoke true who came hither with the Governor in the last 
raid, Norman Leslie has him at feud, and is like to sot him hard. 
We know Norman a true bloodhound, who will never quit the 
slot. But I had no design to offend the holy father,” he added, 
thinking perhaps he had gone a little too far ; I am a rude man, 
bred to lance and stirrup, and not used to deal with book-learned 
men and priests ; and I am willing to ask his forgiveness and his 
blessing, if I have said aught amiss.” 

For God’s sake, your reverence,” said the widow of Glendearg 
apart to the Sub-Prior, “ bestow on him your forgiveness — bow 
shall wc poor folk sleep in security in the dark nights, if the 
Convent is at feud with such men as he is ?” 

“ are right, dame,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘‘your safety, 
shouldflnd must, be in the first instance consulted. — Soldier, [ 
forgive thee, and may God bless thee and send thee honesty.” 

Christie of the Clin thill made an unwilling inclination with hfs 
head, and muttered apart, ‘‘ tliat is as mucji as to say, God sentl 
thee starvation. — But now to my master’i^emand. Sir Priest ? 
What answer am I to return ?” * 

“ That the body of the widow of Walter of Avenel,” ajiswort'd 
the Father, “ shall be interred as becomes her rank, and in the 
tomb of her valiant husband. For your master’s proffered visit 
of three days, with such a company and retinue, I have no autho- 
rity to reply to it ; you must intimate your Chief’s purpose to the 
llevercnd Lord Abbot,” ' * 

That will cost me a farther ride,” said the man, but it is all 
ill the day’s work. — How now, my lad,” said he to Halbert, who 
W7US handling the long lance which he had laid aside; ‘Miow do 
you like such a plaything ? — will you go with me and bo a moss- 
trooper ?” 

The Saints in their mercy forbid !” said the poor motlicr ; 
and then, afraid of having displeased Christie by the vivacity of 
her exclamation, she followed it up by explaining, that since 
Simon’s death she could not look on a spear or a bow, or any i 
implement of destruction wiWiout trembling. f 

“ Pshaw I” answered Christie, thou shouldst take another 
husband, dame, and drive such follies out of thy thoughts — what 
thou to such a strajiping lad as 1 1 Why, this old tow'er oi 
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• thine 2 S fcncible enougli, and there is no want of cicuelis, and 
crags, and bogs, suid thiekets, if one was set hard ; a man might 
, hide here and keep Ins lialf-score of lads, and as rnanjr geldings, 
•and live, on what ho could lay his hand on, and be kind to tlicc, 
old wench.’* 

Alas! Master Christie,” said the matron, "that yon should 
talk to a lone woman in such a fashion, and deatii in tlie Jiouse 
besides I” 

" Lone woman! — why, that is the very reason thou sliouldst take 
a mate. Thy old friend is dead, why, good — choose tiiou another 
of somewhat tougher frame, and that will not die of the pip like a 
young chicken. — Better still — Come, dame, let me have sornc- 
thing to cat, and we will talk more of this.” 

Dame Elspoih, though she well knew the character of the man, 
wlidm in fact she both disliked and feared, could not help simper- 
ing at the personal address which he thought proper to make tf) 
her. She whispered to the Siih-Prior, " ony thing just to kcej) 
him quiet,” and wont into the tower to set Ixjfore tlw; soldier tlio 
food he desired, trusting, betwixt good cheer and the power of her 
own charms, to keep Christie of the Clintlull so well amused, tliat 
the altercation betwixt him and the holy father should not be 
renewed. 

The Sub-Prior was equally unwilling to hazard any unnecessary 
rupture betu'een the community and such a person as Julian of 
Avcnel. Ho was sensible that moderation, as w'ell as l^mness, 
ivas necessary to support the tottering cause of the Cimrch of 
Home ; and that, coutrai’y to former times, the quarrels betwixt 
the clergy and laity had, in the present, usually terminated to the 
advantage of the la^r. He resolved, therefore, to avoid fartlier 
strife by withdraw||||||||, but failed not, in the first place, to possess 
himself of the volume which the Sacristan carried off the evening 
before, and wliich had been i*cturncd to the glen in such a mar- 
^ ellous manner. 

Edward, tlie younger of Dame Elspctli’s boys,' made great 
objections to the book’s being removed, in which Mary would 
probably have joined, bqt that she Avas now in her little sleeping- 
chamber with Tihb, who wjis exerting her simple skill to console 
the young lady for licr mother’s death. But ino younger Glen- 
dinning stood up in defence of her property, And, with a positivc- 
I1CS3 which had hitherto made no part of his Isharacter, declared, 
that now the kind lady w’aa dead, the book was IMary’s, and no 
one but Mary should have it. , • 

" But if it is not a fit book for Mary to read, my deal* boy,” said 
the Father, gently, “ you Avould not wdsli it to remain with her V* 
The lady read it,” answered tiio young cliampion of property ; 
" and so it could not be wrong-— it|^haU not bo tiikeu away, — I 
wonder where Halbert is? — hstening to the bravading tales of 
gay Christie, 1 reckon — he is always wtshJug fc^ fighting, and 
now he is out of the way.” 
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« Why, Edward, you would not fight with mo, who am both a . 
priest and an old man 

** If you were as good a priest as the Pope,” said the hoy, '* 
“ and as old as the hills to hoot, you shall not carry away Mary’s ^ 
book without her leave. I will do battle for it.” 

‘^But see you, my love,” said the monk, amused with the 
resolute friendship manifested by the boy, " I do not take it ; 

I only borrow it j and I leave in its place my own gay missal, 
as a pledge I will bring it again.” 

Edward opened the missal with eager curiosity, and glanced at 
the pictures with which it was illustrated. " Saint George and 
the dragon — Halbert will like that; and Saint Michael bran- 
dishing his sword over the head of the Wicked One — and that 
will do for Halbert too. And see the Saint John leadiv.g Ins 
lamb in the wilderness, with bis little cross made of reeds, and 
bis scrip and staff — that shall be roy favourite ; and where shall 
we find one for poor Mary ? — here is a beautiful woman weeping 
and lamenting herself.” 

‘‘ I’his is Saint Mary Magdalen repenting of her sins, my dear 
boy,” said the Father. 

“ That will not suit our ^lary ; for she commits no faults, and 
is never angry with us, but when wo do something wrong.” 

“ Then,” said tlie Father, I will shew you a Mary, who will 
protect her and you, and all good children. See how fairly she is 
represented, with her gown covered with golden stars.” 

The boy was lost in wonder at the portrait of tlic Virgin, which 
the Sub-Prior turned up to him. 

This,” he said, "is really like our sweet Mary ; and I think I will 
let you take away the black book, that has no such goodly shows 
in it, and leave this for Mary instead. But |bu must promise to 
bring back the Viook, good Father — for now I think uj)on it, 
Mary may like that best which was her mother’s.” 

" I will certainly return,” said the monk, evading his answer, 

" and perhaps 1 may teach you to write and read such beautiful 
letters as you see there written, and to paint them blue, green, 
and yellow, and to blazon them with gold.” 

" Ay, and to make such figures as these blessed Saints, and 
especially these two Marys V* said tlie boy. 

" With their blessing,” said the Sub-Prior, " I can teach you 
that art too, so far as I am myself capable of showing, and you 
of learning it.” 

"Then,” said Edward, "will I paint Mary’s picture — and 
remember you are to bring back the black book ; that you must 
promise me.”* 

The Sub-Prior, anxious to get rid of the boy’s pertinacity, and 
<0 set forward on his return <ii) the convent, witliout having any 
farther interriew with Christie the galloper, answered by giving 
ihe promise Edward required, mounted his mule, and set forth 
on his return homeward. 
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• Til© l?ovember day was well spent ere tlie Sub-Prior resumed 
his journey ; for the difficulty of the road, and the various delays 
which he had met with at tlie tower, had detained him longer 
than lie })ropDsed. A chill easterly wind was sighing among the 
withered leaves, and stripping them from the hold they had yet 
retained on tlie parent trees. 

“ Even so,” said the monk, " our prospects in this vale of 
time grow more disconsolate as the stream of years passes on. 
Little have I gained by my journey, saving the certainty tliat 
heresy is busy among us witli more than his usual activity, and 
tJiat the spirit of insulting religious orders, and plundering the 
( hurch’s property, so general in the eastern districts Scotland, 
I'.as now come nearer home.” 

The tread of a horse which came up hchind him, interrupted 
his rbverie, and he soon saw he was mounted hy the same wild 
ruler whom he had left at the tower. 

“ Good even, my son, and benedicite,” said the Sub-Prior as 
I he passed ; but the rude soldier scarce acknowledged the greet- 
ing, by bonding his head ; and dashing the spurs into his horse, 
went on at a pace wliich soon left tlie monk and his mule far 
behind. And there, thought tlie Sub-Prior, goes another plague 
of the times — a fellow whose birth designed him to cultivate the 
earth, but who is perverted by the unhallowed and unchristian 
divisions of tlie country, into a daring and dissolute robber. The 
barons of Scotland are now turned masterful thieves and ruffians, 
oppressing the poor by violence, and wasting the Church, by 
extorting free-quiu’ters from abbeys and priories,' without eithei 
sliamc or reason. I fear me 1 shall be too late to counsel the 
Abbot to make a stapd against these daring sorners* — I must 
make haste.” He sfcick his mule witli his riding-wand accor- 
dingly ; hut, instead of mending her pace, the animal suddenly 
started from the path, and the nder’s utmost efforts could not 
force her forward. 

“ Art tliou, too, infected witli the spirit of the times I” said the 
Sub-l*rior ; ** thou wert wont to be ready and serviceable, and art 
now its restive as any wild jack-man or stubborn heretic of them 

Jill.” 

While he was contending with the startled animal, a voice, 
that of a female, chanted in his ear, or at least very close 

** Good evening. Sir Priest, and so late as you tide, 

Wir!i j'our mute so fair, and your mantle so wide ; 

Hut ride you tlirougti valley, or ride you o*er hill, 

1 here is one that has warrant to wmt on you still. 

Bnok, back, 

The volume black! 

I have a warrant to carry it bacl|j” 

The Sub-Prior locked around, but neither bush nor brake was 
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near which could conceal an ambushed songstress. " May Our 
Lady have mercy on me !” he said ; I trust my senses have 
not forsaken me — yet how my tlioughts should arrange tlieni.-^ 
selves into rhymes which I despise, and music which I care not 
for, or why there should be the sound of a female voice in cars, 
in which its melody has been so long indifferent, baffles my com- 
prehension, and almost realizes the vision of Philip the Sacristan. 
Come, good mule, betake thee to tlie pat^i, and let us hence while 
our judmneut serves ns.” 

But the mule stood as if it had been rooted to the spot, backed 
from the point to which it was pressed by its rider, and by her 
cars laid close into her neck, and her eyes almost starting from 
their sockets, testified that slic was under great terroi*. 

While the Sub-Prior, by alternate threats and soothing, endea- 
voured to reclaim the w'ayward animal to her duty, the? wild 
musical voice was again heard close beside him. 

What, ho! Sub-Prior, and came you but IjertJ 
To conjure a book from a dead woniiin’s bier ? 

Sain yeni, and save you, b© wary and wue, 

Itide'back with tlee book, or you *11 pay for your prize. 

Back, back, 

Tliere *8 death- in the track ! 

In the name of my master, I bid thee bear back.'* 

In the name of my Master,” said the astonished monk, “ that 
name before which all things created tremble, I conjure thec Vf 
sny what tliou art that hauntest me thus V* 

The same voice replied, 

That which is neither ill nor well. 

That which belongs not to H^ven nor to hell, 

A wreath of the mist, a bubble of the stream, 

*Twixt a waking thought and a sleeping ditiam ; 

A foiin that inoti spy 

With the linlf-sliiit eyo. 

In the beams of the setting sun, am I.” 

This is more than simple fantasy,” said the Sub-Prior, rous- 
ing himself ; though, notwithstanding the natui*al hardihood of 
his temper, the sensible presence of a supernatural being so near 
him, failed not to make nis blood run dcold, and his hair bristle. 

I charge thec,” he said aloud, bo thiiio errand whnt it will, 
to depart and trouble me no more ! False spirit, thou canst not 
appal any save those who do the work negligently.” 

The voice immediately answered ; 

Vainly, Sir Prior, wouldst thou bar ine my right ! 

Ivike the star when it shoots, I can dart through the night ; 

1 can dance on the torrent and ride on the air. 

And travel the world witbtlic bonny niglit-inure. 

Again, again, , 

At tlie crook of the glen, 

Wliei'o bickers the buryje, t *11 meet thee again.'* 

The road was now apparently left open Vfer tlie mule collected 
herself, and changed firom her posture of terror to ont; which 
promised advance, although a profuse perspiration, and general 
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trembling of tlie joints, indicated tlie bodily terror she had 
undergone. 

T used to doubt the existence of Cabalists and Rosicrucians,** 
tliought the Sub-Prior, ‘‘ but, by my Holy Order, I know no 
longer what to say 1 — My pulse beats temperately — my hand is 
cool — 1 am fasting fnm every thing but sin, and possessed of 
my ordinary faculties — Eitlier some fiend is permitted to Ih3- 
wilder me, or tlie talcs of Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and 
others who treat of occult philosophy, are not without foundation. 
— At the ci’ook of the glen ? I could have desired to avoid a 
second meeting, but 1 am on the service of the church, and tlio 
gates of hell shidl not prevail against me.’* 

He moved around accordingly, but witli precaution, and not 
without fear ; for ho neither knew the manner in wliidx, or the 
places where, his journey might be next interrupted by his in- 
visible attendant. He descended the glen without interruption 
for about a mile farther, when, just at the spot where the brook 
, approached the steep hill, with a winding so abrupt as to leave 
scarcely room for a horse to pass, the mule was again visited 
with the same syraptoniH of terror which had before interrupted 
her course. Better acquainted tliau before with the cause of her 
rostiveness, tlie Priest employed no effort to make her proceed, 
but addres.‘X‘d himself to the object, which he doubted not was 
the same that had formerly interrupted him, in the words ol 
solemn exorcism presi*ribed by tlie Clmrch of Rome on such 
occiisions. 

lu reply to his demand, the voice again sung ; — 

“ Men of ffood are bold as sacKless,* 

Men of rude are wiki and reckless, 
liie thou still 
In tlio nook of the liill, 

. For those bo belore thee that wish thee ill.” 

‘ While tho Sub -Prior listened, with his head turned in the 
direction from which the sounds seemed to come, he felt as if 
something rushed against him ; and ere he could discover the 
cause, lie was pushed from his saddle with gentle but irresistible 
force. Before he reached' the ground his senses were gone, and 
he lay long in a state of insensibility ; for tlie sunset had not 
ceased to gild the top of the distant lull when he fell, — and 
when he again became conscious of existence, the pale moon was 
gleaming on tho landscape. He awakened in a state of terror, 
from which, for a few minutes, he found it difficult to shake him- 
self free. At length ho sate up on the grass, and became sen- 
sible, by repeated exertion, tliat the only personal injury which 
j^e had sus^ned was the numbness ari^g from extreme cold. 
iMie motion of something near him igade the blood again run to 
his heart, and by a sudden effort he sorted up^ and, looking 
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around, fiaw to his relief that the noise was occasioned by the 
footsteps of his own mule. The peaceable animal had remained 
quietly beside her master during his trance, browsing on tlie^ 
grass which grew plentifully in that sequestered nook. 

With some exertion he collected himself, remounted the anin^ah 
and meditating upon his wild adventure, descended the glen till 
its junction with the broader valley through which the Tweed 
winds. Tlje drawbridge was readily dropped at his first summons j 
and so much had he won upon the heart of the churlish warden, 
that Peter appeared himself whli a lantern to shew tlie Sub-Prior 
his way over the perilous pass 

“ By my sooth, sir,’* he said, holding tlie light up to Father 
Eustace’s face, ‘'you look sorely travelled and deadly pale — but 
a little matter serves to weary out you meu of the cell. I now 
who speak to you — I have ridden — before I was perclied up 
here on this pillar betwixt wind and water — it may be tliirt y 
Scots miles before I broke my fast, and have had the red of a 
bramble rose in my cheek all die while — But will you taste some ^ 
food, or a cup of distilled waters V* 

" I may not,” said Father Eustace, " being under a vow ; but 
I thank you for your kindness, and pray you to give what I may 
not accept to the next poor pilgrim who comes iiither pale and 
fainting, for so it shall bo the better .both with him here, and witli 
you hereafter.” * 

" By my faith, and I will do so,*’ said Peter Bridge-Ward, 
" even for tliy sake — It is strange now, how this Sub-Prior gets 
round one’s heart more than the rest of these cowled gentry, that 
think of nothing but quaffing and stuffing 1 — Wife, I say-— v/ii(e 
we will give a cup of distilled waters and a crust of bread unto the 
next pilgrim that comes over ; and ye may keep fur tlie purpo.se 
the grunds of the last greybeard,* and the ill-baked bannock 
which tile bairns couldna eat.” 

While Peter issued these cliaritable, and, at the same time,^ 
prudent injunctions, the Sub-Prior, whose mild interference had 
awakened the Bridge- Ward to such an act of unwonted gene- 
rosity, was pacing onward to the Monastery. In the way, he had 
to commune witli and subdue his own Rebellious heart, an enemy, 
lie was sensible, more formidable than any which the external 
powers of Satan could place in his way. 

Father Eustace had indeed strong temptation to suppress the 
extraordinary incident which had befallen him, which he was the 
more reluctant to confess, because he had passed so severe n 
judgment upon Father Philip, who, as he was not unwilling to 
allow, had. On his return from Glendearg, encountered obstacles 
somewhat similar to his own. Of this the Sub-Prior was the 
more eonraced, when, in hisA^om for the Book whicl^ 

he had brought ofiT firom the Tower of Glendearg ho found it was' 

^ e An old ftthloaed nam^ for an eorthon jar for holdbg spirits. 
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amissing, which he could only account for hy supi^osing it had 
been stolen from him during ms trance. 

“ If 1 confess this strange visitation,” thought the Sub-Prior, 

I become the ridic^e of ^1 my brethwn — I whom the Primate 
sent hithler to be a watch, as it were, and a check upon their 
follies. 1 give the Abbot an advantage over me which I shall 
never again recover, and Heaven only knows how he may abuse 
it^ in his foolish simplicity, to tlie dishonour and loss of Holy 
Kirk. — But tlien, if I make not true confession of my shame, 
with what face can 1 again presume to admonish or restrain 
others 1 — Avow, proud heart,” conti:a:ied he, addres^g himself, 
“ that the weal of Holy Church interests thee less in this .matter 
than thine ov\|p humiliation — Yes, Heaven lias punished thee 
even in that point in which thou didst deem thyself most strong, 
in thy spiritual pride and thy carnal wisdom. Thou hast laughed 
at and derided the inexperience of thy brethren — stoop thyself 
in turn to their derision — tell what they may not believe — affirm 
tliat which they will ascribe to idle fear, or perhaps to idle false- 
hood — sustain the disgrace of a silly visionary, or a wilful de- 
ceiver. — Be it so ; 1 will do my duty, and make ample confession 
to my Superior. If the discharge "of this duty destroys my use- 
fulness in this house, God and Our Lady will send me where 1 
can better serve them.” 

There was no little merit in the resolution thus piously and 
generously formed by Father Eustace. To men of any rank the 
esteem of their order is naturally most dear; but in the monastie 
establishment, cut off, as the brethren are, from otlier objects of 
^bition, as well as from all exterior friendship and relation- 
ship, the place which they hold in tlm opinion of each otlier is all 
ill all. 

But the consciousness how much he should rejoice the Abbot 
and most of the other monks of Saint Mary’s, who were impatient 
of the unauthorized, yet irresistible control, which he was wont to 
exercise in the affairs of the convent, by a confession which would 
put him in a ludicrous, or perhaps even in a criminal point of view, 
not weigh with Father Eustace in comparison witli tlie task 
which his belief enjoined. * 

As, strong in his feelings of duty, he approached the exterior 
gate of tlie Monastery, he was surprised to see torches gleaming, 
and men assembled around it, some on horseback, some on foot, 
while several of the monks, distinguished through the night by 
their white scapularies, were making themselves busy among the 
crowd. The Sub-Prior was received with 'a unanimous shout of 
joy, which at once made him sensible that he had himself been 
the object of their anxiety.' ^ 

: " There he is ! ^ere he ia ! God b^hanked — there he is, hale 
and fear !” exclaimed the vassals ; ^ile the monks exclaimed, 

Te J)eum faadama# the blcK)d of thy a^rvants is precious in 
thy sight 1” 
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“ What is the matter, children ? what is the matter, my bre- 
thren V* said Father Eustace, dismounting at the gate. 

Nay, brother, if thou know’st not, we will not tell tliee till thou 
art in the refectory,” answered the monks ; Suffice it that tho* 
Lord Abbot had ordered these, our zealous and faithful vassals,’ 
instantly to set forth to guard tliee from imminent peril — Yo 
may ungirth your horses, children, and dismiss ; and to-morrow, 
each who was at this rendezvous may send to the convent ldtel||j^‘ii 
for a quarter of a yard of roast beef, and a blacit-jack full of 
double ale.” * 

The vassals dispersed witli joyful acclamation, and tho moiikb, 
with equal jubilee, conducted tho Sub-Prior into the refectory. 


CHAPTER X. 


ITere we stand 

Woundless and well, may Heaven’s high name bo bloss'd for ’t ! 

As crat, ere treason couch’d a lance against us. 

DkCK£R. 


No sooner was tho Sub-Prior hun-ied into the refectory by his 
rejoicing companions, than the first person on whom he fixed libs 
eye proved to be Christie of the Clintliill. He was seated in the 
chimney-corner, fettered and guarded, his features drawn into 
that air of sulky and turbid resolution with which tlioso hardened 
in guilt are accustomed to view the approach of punishment. 
But as the Sub-Prior drew near to him, iiis face assumed a more 
wild and startled expression, while ho exclaimed — “Tho devil I 
the devil himself, brings the dead back upon the living !” 

“Nay,” said a monk to him, “say rather that Our Lady foils 
the attempts of the wicked on her faithful servants — Our dear 
brother lives and moves.” . 

“ Lives and moves I” said the ruffian, rising and shuffiing * 
towards tlio Sub-Prior as well us his chains would permit j 
then I will never trust ashen shaft aqd steel point more — It is 
even so,” ho added, as he gazed on thd Sub-Prior with astonish- 
ment; “neither wem nor wound — not as much as a rent in his 
frock !” ^ 

“And wlieiice should my wound have come?” said Fatlier 
Eustace. 

“ From the good lance that never failed me before,” rcj>lied 
Christie of the ClinthiU. 

“ Heaven absolve thee for thy purpose !” said the Sub-Prior ; 

“ wouldst thou have skip a scl^vant of tho altiir V* 

* It was one of the few reminiecences of Ol^lfarp, or Henry .Tcnldns,! forget \ 
vrbicli, that, at some convent In the veteran's neighbourhood, the community i 
bofxro the dissolution, u^ed to ddle out roast-beef by tlic measure of foot and 
t'urds. 
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" To qliooso !” answered Christie, " the Fifciuea my, an tlie 
wliole pack of yo wei*o slain, were more lost at Flodden.” 

• Villain ! art d*ou heretic as well as mnrderer V* 

* Not I, by Saint Giles,^* replied thq rider ; “ I listened blitUoly 
enough to the Laird of Monance, when he told me ye were all 
cheats and knaves ^ bnt when ho would haiwe had me go hear one 
Wischeart, a gospeller, as they call hiin, he might as well liavo 
persuaded die wild colt that liad flung one rider to ktieel down 
and help another into tlie saddle.’* 

" There is some goodness about him yet ” said die Sacristan to 
the Abbot, who at tliat moment entered — “He refused to hear a 
heretic preacher.” 

“ The better for him in die next world,” answered die Abbot. 

Prepare for death, my son, — we deliver thee over to the secu- 
lar arm of our bailie, for execution on the Gallow-hill by peep of 
light.” 

“ Amen 1” said the ru.^aii ; “ ’tis tho end I must have come by 
wnmer or later — and what care I whether I feed the crows at 
Saint Mary’s or at Carlisle 1” 

“ Let me implore your reverend patience for an instant,” said 
the Sub-Prior ; until I shall inquire ” 

“ What !” exclaimed the Abbot, observing him for the first 
time — “ Our dear brother restored to us when his life was un- 
hoped for ! — nay, kneel not to a sinner like me — stand up — 
thou hast my blessing. When this villain came to tho gate, 
accused by his own evil conscience, and crying out ho had mur- 
dered thee, 1 thought that die pillar of our main aisle liad fallen 
— no more sliall a life so precious be exposed to such risks as 
jccur in this border country ; no longer shall one beloved and 
rescued of Heaven hold so low a station in tho cliurch as that of 
a poor Sub-Prior ■ — 1 will write by express to the Primate for 
thy speedy removal and advancement.” 

L “ Nay, but lot me understand,” said the Sub-Prior ; “ did this 
soldier say he had slain me ?” 

“That he had tfansfixed you,” answered the Abbot, “in full 
career with his lance — hut it seems he had taken an indifferent 
aim. But uo sooner didst diou fall to the ground mortally gored, 
as he deemed, with liis weapon, than our blessed Patroness ap- 
peared to him* as he averred ” 

“ I averred no such thing,’* said the prisoner ; “I said ^ 
woman in white interrupted me, as I wss about to examine tiio 
priest’s cassock, for they are usually w^ lined -^aUe had a bul- 
rush in her hand, with ore touch of which )*o struck me from 
my horse, as I might strifn doivn ft Child ^ four years old with 
/Ui iron mace — and tliendUke a sinsinir Bend as ^ic was, Che 
sung to me, 

* Tltoak ttm Holly-lmieit 
That nodsen fliy 
Or with this sfcDd^rrudi , 

X liad stmngled thee now.^ 
iX 
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I gatliere^ mysioU wp and diSoidiy^ threw myself on my 

horse, and eame hither like a fool to get myself hanged for a rogue.* 
“ Tliou scest, honoured brother,’* saia tlie Abbot to the Sub-. 
Prior, what favour thou art with our blessed Patroness^ 
that she herself becomes the ^ardian of thy paths — Not since 
the ^ys of our blessed founder hatix she (hewn such grace to 
any one. All unworthy were we to hold spiritual superiority 
over tiiee, and we pray thee to prepare for thy speedy remov^ 
to Alierbrothwick.” 

Alas I my lord and father,” said the Sub-Prior, your, words 
pierce my very soul. Under the seal of confession will I pre- 
sently tell thee why I conceive myself rather the baffled sport 
of a spirit of another sort, than the protected favourite of the 
Iioaveuly powers. . But first let me ask this unhappy mai>a ques- 
tion or two.** 

as ye list,” replied the Abbot — ‘n)iit you shall not 
convince me tliat it is fitting you remain in this interior office in 
tlie convent of Saint Mary.” 

“ I would ask of this poor man,” said Father Eustace, " for 
what purpose he nourished the thought of putting to death one 
who never did him evil 1” 

Ay I but tliou didst menace me ^Vith ovil,” said the ruffian, 
and no one but a fool is menaced twice. Dost thou not remem- 
ber what you said touching the Primate and Lord James, and 
the black pool of Jedwood I Didst thou tliink me fool enough td 
wait till tliou hadst betrayed me to the sack and the fork I There 
wore small wisdom in that, metliinks — as little as in coming 
hither to tell my own misdeeds — 1 think the devil was in me 
when I took this road^l might have remembered the proverb, 

* Never Friar forgot feud.* ’* 

^^Aiid it was solely for that — for that only hasty, word of 
mine uttered in a moment of impatience, and forgotten ere it was 
well spoken 1” said Father Eustace. 

Ay ! for that, and — for the love of thy gold crucifix,” said 
Christie of the Clinthill. * 

Gracious Heaven ! and could the •yellow metal — the glitter- 
ing cartli — so far overcome every sense of wliat is thereby 
represented I — Father Abbot, I pray, as a dear boon, you will 
deliver tliis guilty person to my mercy.” 

Nay, brother,’’ interposed the Sacristan, " to your doom, if 
you wifi, not to your mercy— -Remember, we are not all equally 
favoured by our blessed Lady, nor is it likely that every frock in 
the Convent will servo as a coat proof when a lance is couched 
against it.” 

« If or that very reason,” said the ||^-Prior, ^ I would not tha^ 
for my worthless self the OommuniP were to fall at feud with , 
J ulian of AveneL this man’s toaster.*^ 

*^Our Iiady forbid 1” said the Sacristan, he is a second 
Julian the Apostate” 
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WUU our vovereud fatUor ilie Abbott permlamu^ then/* eidd 
Fatbcr Eustace, I desire this man be freed from his chains, 
^nd suffered to depart uninjured ; — and here, frieiul,'’ he added, 
giving him the golden oruciflx, "is the image for which thou 
wert willing to s^in th^ hands with murder, view it weU, and 
may it inspire thee with other and better, thoughts than those 
which referred to it as a piece of bullion. Part with it, neverthe- 
less, if thy necessities require, and get thee one of such coarse 
substance that Mammon shall have no share in any of the reflec- 
tions to which it gives rise. It was the bequest of a dear friend 
to me ; but dearer service can it never do tlian that of winning a 
soul to Heaven.” 

The Borderer, now freed from his cliains, stood gazing alter- 
nately on the Sub-Prior, and on the golden crucifix. " By Saint 
Giles/’ said he, " 1 understand ye not \ — An ye give me gold frr 
couching my lance at thee, what would you give mo to level it at 
a heretic 1” 

, “ The Church,” said the Sub-Prior, " will try the effect of hei 
spiritual censures to bring these stray sheep into the fold, ere 
slie employ the; edge of the sword of Saint Peter.” 

" Ay, but,” said the ruffian, " they say the Primate recom- 
mends a little strangli^ and burning in aid both of censure and 
of sword. But fare ye weel, I owe you a life, and it may be 1 
will not forget my debt.” 

The bailie now came bustling in dressed in his blue coat and 
bandaliera, and attended by two or three halberdiers. " 1 have 
been a thought too late in waiting upon your reverend lordships 
] am grown somewhat fatter since the field of Pinkie, and my 
leathei’n coat slips not on so soon as it was wont ; but the dungeon 
is ready, and though, as I said, 1 have been somewhat late 

Here his intended prisoner walked gravely up to the officer’s 
nose, to ms great amac^ment. 

I “You have been indeed somewhat late, bailie,” said he, "and 
I am greatly obligated to your buff-coat, and to the time you took 
to put it on. If uie secul^ arm had arrived some quarter of an 
hour sooner, I had been oul^of the reach of spiritual grace ; but 
as it is, 1 wish you good even, and a safe riddance out of your 
garment of durance, in which you have much the air of a hog In 
armour.” } 

Wroth was the bailie with this oennparison, and . exclaimed in 
ire — An it were not for the preseiMse, of tlie venerable Lord 
Abbot, thou knave 

" Kay, an thou wouldst fry poudu^ona,?’ aaid Christie of the 
ClinthUl, I will meet time at day-lmeak by Saint Mary’s well.” 

" Hai^ned wretch I” sat^Fafer Buefree, "art thou but this 
Ifnatant delivered from deatlpmddost Ikm so soon morBO thou^fr 
r of slaughter 1” 

" I will meet with Ihee ere if be long, Ihbu knave” said Ihe 
bailie, “ kbud teach thee thine Oremns^” 
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" X meet Ifey cattle in a moonlight night before that day,” 
said he of the Clinthill. 

‘‘ I will have thee by tlie neck one misty morning, tliou strong * 
thief,” answered the secular officer of the church. 

Thou art thyself as strong a thief as ever rode,” retorted 
Christie ; '^and if the worms were onco feasting on that fat carcass 
of thine, I might well hope to have thine office, by favour of these 
reverend men.” 

" A cast of their office, and a cast of mine,” answered the 
bailie ; " a cord and a confessor, that is all tliou wilt have 
from us.” 

Sirs,” said the Sub-Prior, observing that his bretliren began 
to take more interest than was exactly decorous in this WTangling 
betwixt justice and iniquity, “ I pray yon both to depart — Master 
Bailie, retire witli your halberdiers, and trouble not the man 
whom wc liave dismissed. — And tliou, Christie, or whatever be 
tliy name, take thy departure, and remember thou owest thy life 
to the Lord Abbot’s clemency.” 

** Nay, as to that,” answered Christie, " I judge that T owe it tx/ 
your ow n ; but impute it to whom ye list, I owe a life among yc, 
and there is an end.” And whistling as he went, he left the 
apartment, seeming as if he held the life 'mJacli he had forfeited 
not worthy farther thanks. 

Obstinate even to brutality I” said Father Eustace ; ‘^and yet 
who knows but some better ore may lie under so tudo an 
exterior 

“Save a thief from the gallows,” said tho Sacristan — >“you 
know the rest of the proverb ; and admitting, aa may Heaven 
grant, that our lives and limbs are safe from this outrageous 
knave, who shall insure our meal and our malt, our herds and 
our flocks ?” 

“ Marry, that will I, my brethren,” said an aged monk. “ All, 
brethren, you little know what may be made of a repeiitant> 
robber. In Abbot Ingilram’s days — ay, and 1 remember them 
as it were yesterday — tlic freebooters were tlio best welcome men 
that came to Saint Mary’s. Ay, they paid tithe of every drove 
that they brought over from the South, and because they were 
something lightly come by, 1 have known them make the litlie a 
seventh — that is, if their confessor knew his business — ay, wlicn 
we saw from the toiver a score of fat bullocks, or a drove of sheep 
coming down the valley, with two or three stout mcn-at-anns 
behind tliem with their gUttering steel cips, and their black-jacks, 
and tlieir long lances, 4he good Lord Abbot Ingilram was wont to 
say— he was a raewy man — there come the tithes of the spoilers 
of tlie Egyptians ! Ay, and I have seen the famous John the 
Armstrang,— a fair man Le was and a goodly^ the more pity tliai 
hemp was ever lieckled for him — I have seen him come into tlio 
Abbey^Chnr 0 h,witli nine tassels of gold in his bonnet, and every 
tassel made of nine English nobles, and he would go from chapel to 
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clinpel, and from image to image, and from altar to altar, on 
knees — and leave here a tassel, and there a noble, till tliere was 
•as little gold on his bonnet as on my hood — you will find no such 
border thieves now !** 

“ No truly, Brother Nicolas,” answered the Abbot ; " they are 
more apt to take any gold the Church has left, than to bequeath 
or bestow any — and for cattle, beshrew me if I think thw care 
whether beeves have fed on the meadows of Lanercost Abbey or 
of Saint Mary’s !” 

“ There is no good thing left in them,” said Father Nicolas ; 
“they are clean naught — Ah, the thieves that 1 have seen! — 
such proper men! and as pitiful as proper, and as pious as 
pitiful!” 

“ It skills not talking of it, Brother Nicolas,” said the Abbot ; 
“ and I will now dismiss you, my brethren, holding your meeting 
upon this our inquisition concerning tlie danger of our reverend 
Sub-Prior, instead of tlie attendance on tlie hinds tliis evening — 
Yet let the bells be duly rung for the edification of the laymen 
without, and also that the novices may give due reverence. — And 
now, benedicite, brethren ! The cellarer will bestow on each a 
grace-cup and a morsel as ye pass the .buttery, for ye have been 
turmoiled and anxious, and dangerous it is to fall asleep in such 
case with empty stomach.” 

“ Gratiag agimut quam maaimas^ Domim reterendmime^* 
replied the bretliren, departing in tlieir due order. 

But the Sub-Prior remained behind, and falling on his knees 
before the Abbot, as he was about to withdraw, craved him to 
hear under the seal of confession the adventures of the day. The 
reverend Lord Abbot yawned, and would have alleged fatigue ; 
but to Father Eustace, of all men, he was ashamed to shew 
indifference in his religious duties. The coufession, therefore^ 
proceeded, in which Father Eustace told all the extraordinary 
circumstances which had befallen him during tlie journey. And 
being questioned by the Abbot, whetlier he was not conscious of 
any secret sin, through which he might have been subjected for 
a time to the delusions of ^il spirits, the Sub-Prior admitted with 
fVank avowal, that he thought he might have deserved such 
penance for having judged witlx imfrateraal rigour of tlie report 
of Father Philip the Sacristan. 

“ Heaven,” said tlxe penitent, ^ may have been willmg to con- 
vince me, not only iliat be can at pleasure open a communication 
betwLxt us and beings of a different, ai^ ;aB we word it, superr 
natural class, but also to punish our prid^ ol superior wisdom, or 
sitperior courage, or superior learning.” > 

It is w'ell said that virtue is its own reward ; and I question if 
duty was ever more completriy recompensed, tl]^ by the audienee 
which the reverend Abbot so tmwillm|^ gelded to tlie oonfesrion. 
of tlie Sub*Prior. To find the obieet^l bidkr i^l we say^ or 
of his envy, or of both, accusing imnseitf of the very error with 
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whioU he had. m t&citly cfaai^ged him, was at once a eoirobaration 
of the Abbot’s Judgment, a soothing of his pride^ and an allaying 
of his fears. 1%e sense of however, rather increased * 

than duninii^ed his natural good-humour ; and so far was Abbot 
Boniface from being disposed to tyrannize over his Snb^Brior, in 
consequence of this discovery, that In his exhortation he hovered 
somewhat ludicrously betwixt the natural expression of his own 
gratified vanity, and his timid reluctance to hurt the feelings oi 
Fatlier Eustace. 

“ My brother,” said he, ex cathedra, " it cannot have escaped 
your judicious observation, that wc have oft^ declined our own 
judgment in. favour of your opinion, even about those matters 
which most nearly concerned the community. Nevertheless, 
grieved would we be, cotdd you think that we did this either 
^cause we deemed our own opinion less pregnant, or our wit 
more shallow, than that of our other brethren. For it was done 
exclusively to give our younger brethren, such as your much 
esteemed self, my dearest brother, that courage which is necessary 
to a free deliverance of your opinion, — we ofttimes setting apart 
our proper judgment, that our inferiors, and especially our dear 
brother the Sub-Prior, may be comforted and encouraged in 
proposing valiantly his own thoughts. Whibh our deference and 
liumility may, in some sort, have produced in your mind', most 
reverend broker, that self-opinion of parts and knowledge, which 
hath led unfortunately to your over-estimating your own Acuities, 
and thereby subjecting yourself, as is but too virible, to the japes 
and mockeries of evil spirits. For it is assured that Heaven always 
holdeth us in the least esteem when we deem of ourselves most 
highly ; and also, on tlie other hand, it may be that we have 
somewhat d^arted from what became our higli seat in this 
Abbey, in suffering ourselves to be too mneh guided, and even as 
it were cont^^llcd, by the voice of our inferior. Wherefore,” con- 
tinned the Lord Abbot, in both of us such fimlts shall and must 
be amended — you hereafter presuming less upon your gifts and 
carnal wisdom, and I taking heed not so easily to i-elinquish mine 
own opinion for that of one lower in place and in office. Never- 
theless, we would not that we should tnereby lose the high advan- 
tage which we have derived, and may yet derive, from your wise 
counsels, which hath been so often recommended to us by our 
most reverend Primate. Whezefore, on affairs of high moment, 
we will Call you to our presence in private, and listen to your 
ppinioUi whi<±, if it shall agree with otir own, we will deliver to 
the Chapter, as emanatiDg directly from purselves ; thus Sparing 
you, dearest brothet, that seeming victory which is so apt *to 
en^der spiritual pride, and a^'^iding ourselves the temptation of 
falung into that modost of ojmiion, whereby our oS^ce is 

lessened and pur person (were that of consequence; rendered less 
important in ftio eyes of the ernmnunity over which we Reside.” 

Notwithst^ding the high notions which, as a rigid CaihoUc, 
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Father Eustace entertained of the sacmneAt of eoxii^oii, as hiti ^ 
church calls it, tliere was some danger thai a sense of the ridictix 
•lous might have stolen on him, when he heard his Sapei*jor, with 
snch simple cunmng, lay out a little plan for avidling himself of 
the Sub-Prior’s wisdom and experience, while he should take the 
whole credit to himself. Y et his conscience immediately told him 
tiiat he was right. 

“ I should have thought moire,” he rejected, “ of the spiritual 
Superior, and leas of the individual. I should have spread my 
mantle over the frailties of my spiritual father, and done what X 
might to support his character, and, of course, to extend his uti- 
lity among the brethren, as well as witli others. The Abbot 
cannot be humbled, but what the community must be humbled in 
his person. Her boast is, that over all her children, > especially 
oveif those called to places of distinction, she can diffaso those 
gifts which are necessary to render them illustrious.” 

Actuated by these sentiments. Father Eustace frankly assented 
to the charge whidk his Superior, even in that moment of autho- 
rity, had rather intimated than made, and signlhed his humble 
acquiescence in any mode of commimicating bis counsel whicli 
might he most agreeable to tlie Lord Abbot, and might best 
remove lW>m himself all temptation to glory in his own wisdom. 
He then prayed tlie reverend Fatiier to assign him such penance 
as might best suit his offence, intimating at the same time, that he 
had already fasted the whole day. 

** And it is that t complain of,” answered the Abbot, instead of 
giving him credit for his abstinence ; “ it is these very penances^ 
fasts, and vigils, of which we complain ; as tending only to gene- 
rate airs and fumes of vanity, which, ascending from the stomach 
into the head, do but puff us up with vain-glory and self-opinion. 
It is meet and beseeming that novices should undergo fasts and 
vigils ; for some part of every community must fast, and young 
stomachs may best eudure it. Besides, in them it abates wcked 
thoughts, and tlie desire of worldly delights. But, reverend 
brother, for tliose to fast who are dead and mortified to the world, 
as I and thou, is work of euperoroi^tion, and is but the matter of 
spiritual pride. Wherefore, I enjoin thee, most reverend brother, 
go to the buttery, and drink two cups at least of good wine, eating 
withal a comfortable morsel, such as may best suit thy taste and 
stomach. And in respect tliat thine opiition of thy own wisdom 
liatli at times made thee less conformable td, and companionable 
with, the weaker and less learned bretbrsh, 1 enjoin thee, during 
tlie said repast, to choose for thy compi^on onr reverend hruthdr 
Nicolas, and without interruption or im|^eDce, to listen for a 
itricken hour to his narration, coiieemihg those things ^hicli 
befell in the times of our >’euextible gjn^ecessor. Abbot Inril^am, 
on whose soul may Heaven Imve mercy I And for sium Inily 
exercises as xpay farther advfmtage your soul, and expiate the 
faults whereof you have contritely tkod humbly avowed youxeelf 
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guilty, we will poixclor upon that matter, and announce our will 
unto you the next morniug.” 

It was remarkable, that after this xnomorable evening, tlio 
feelings of the worthy Abbot towards his adviser were much more, 
kindly and friendly tlian when he deemed tlie Sub-Prior the 
impeccable and iuMlihle person, in whose garment of virtue and 
wisdom no Haw was to be discerned. It seemed as if this avowal 
of his own imperfections had recommended Fatlier Eustace to tlio 
friendship of the Superior, altliougli at the same time tliis increase 
of benevolence was attended with some circumstances, which, to 
a man of the Sub- Prior’s natural elevation of mind and teniper, 
were more grievous than even undergoing the legends of the dull 
and verbose Father Nicolas. For instance, the Abbot seldom 
mentioned him to the other monks, witliout designing him our 
beloved Brother Eustace, poor man ! — and now and then he wsod 
to warn the younger brethren against the snares of vain-glory 
and spiritual pride, wliich Satan sets for tlie more rigidly right- 
eous, with such looks and demonstrations as did all but expressly 
designate the Sub-Prior as one who had fallen at one time under 
such delusions. Upon these occasions, it required all the votive 
obedience of a monk, all the philosophical discipline of the schools, 
and all the patience of a Christian, to enable Fatlier Eustace to 
endure the pompous and patronizing parade of his honest, but 
somewhat thick-headed Superior. He began himself to be 
desirous of leaving the Monastery, or at least be manifestly 
declined to interfere with its affairs, in that marked and autlion- 
tative manner, which he had at first practised. 


CHAPTER XI. 


t ou call this education, do you not ? 

AVIiy ’tis the forced iiiurcU ol u herd of bullocUs 
Eefure u shouting drover. The glad van 
Move on at ease, and pause a while to snatch 
A passing morsel from the dewy greensward, 

While alt the blows, the oaths, the indi)|piation. 

Fall on the croupe of the ilMiitcd laggard 
That cripples in the rear. 

QU mv. 

Two or three years glided on, during which tlio storm of tlie 
approaching alteration in church goverumciU became each rlay 
louder and more perilous. Owing to tlio circumstances which \\e 
liave intimated in the end of the last chapter, the Sub-Prior 
Eustace appeared to have altered considerably his habits, of life. 
He afforded, on all extraordinary occasions, to the Abbot, whether 
privately, ^ in the assembly Chapter, the support of his wisdom 
and experience ; but in his ordinary Jiabits he seemed now to 
live more fqr himself, and less formic community, tlian Itod been 
his former practice. 
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He often absented liimself for whole days frolm the eonvent ; 
and as the adventure of (slendea^ dw^t deeply on hie memory,, 
.lie was repeatedly induced to visit that lonely tower, and to take 
HU interest in tlie orphans who liad their sltejlter n^r its roof. 
Besides, he felt a deep anxiety to know whether Bie volume which 
ho had lost, when so strangely preserved from the lance of the 
murderer, liad again found its way back to the 'lower of Glen- 
dearg. It was strange," ho thought, “that a spirit," for sucli 
he could not help judging the being witose voice he had heard, 
“ should, on Bie one aide, seek the advancement of hei'esy, and, 
on the other, interpose to save the life of a zealous Catholic 
priest.” 

But from no inquiry which he made of the various inliabitants 
of the Tower of Qlendearg could he learn that the copy of tlio 
translated Scriptures, for wiiich he made such diligent inquiry, 
iiad again been seen by any of them. 

In Bid meanwhile tlie good father's occasional visits wore of ito 
small consequence to Edward GIcndinning and to Mary Avenel. 
The former displayed a power of apprehending and retaining 
whatever was taught him, which filled Father Eustace with admi- 
ration. He was at onee acute and industrious, alert and accurate ; 
one of those rare combmations of talent and industry, which are 
seldom united. 

It was the earnest desire of Father Eustace tlmt Bic excellent 

S ualities thus early displayed by Edward sliould be dedicated to 
16 service of the church, to which he thought the. youth's own 
consent might be easily obtained, as he was of a calm, oontempla^ 
tivc, retired liabit, and seemed to consider knowledge as llie prin- 
cipal object, and its enlargement as tlie greatest pleasure, in lii'ci 
As to the motlier, Bie Suo-Prior bad little doubt that, trained a.s 
she waq to view the monks of Saint Mary’s with such profound 
reverence, she would be but too liappy in an opportunity of 
enrolling one of her sons in its honom’ed community. But tlie 
good Father proved to be mistaken in both these particulars. 

When he spoke to Elspeth Glendinning of Biat wliioh a inoBier 
best loves to hear — the proficiency and abilities of her son — slie 
listened with a delighted ear. But when Fatlier Eustace liinted 
at the duty of dedicating to the service of the churdi, talents 
which seemed fitted to defend and adorn it, the dame endeavoured 
always to dfiift the subject ; and when pressed farther, enlarged 
on her ow]||misapaoity, as a lone woman, to manage the feu ; on 
the advant^i^ which her neighbours of the township were often 
taking of her 'unprotected state, and on tlie wish she had that 
Edwiu^ might fill his father’s place, rexnnm in tlie tower, and 
close her eyes. 

On such occasions the Sub-Frior would answer, that even in a 
worldly point of vkw the welfare of the'family would be best eon* 
suited by one of the sons entering Into the communify of Saint 
Mary’s, as it was not to be suppo^ that he would fail to afford 
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his family the iftiportaa^i^teetioii which he could then easily 
extend towards them, what could be a more pleasing prospect 
than to see hint high in honour ? or what more sweet than to have . 
the last duties rendered to her by a son, i'evercd for hi? holiness 
of liie and exemplary manners 1 Beddes, he endeavoured to 
impress upon the dsme that her eldest Son, Halbert, whose hold 
temper and headstrong indul^nce of a wandering humour, 
rendered him incapable of learning, was, for that reason, as well 
as that he was her eldest bom, fittest to bustle through the affairs 
of the world, and manage the little fief*. 

Elspeth durst not directly dissent from what was proposed, for 
fear of giving displeasure, and yet she always had something to 
say against it Halbert, she said, was not like any oV tlie neigh- 
bour boys — he was taller by the head, and stronger by ttie half, 
than any boy of his years w'ithin the Halidome. But lie was fit 
for no peaceful work that could be devised. If he liked a book 
ill, he liked a plough or a pattle worse. He llad scoured his 
t'ather’s old broadsword — suspended it by a belt round his waist, 
and seldom stirred without it. He was a sweet boy and a, gentle 
if spoken fair, but cross him and he was a born devil. In a 
Word,” slie said, bursting into tears, deprive me of Edward, 
good father, and ye bereave my house of prop and pillar ; for my 
heart tells me that Halbert will take to his father’s gates, and die 
his father’s death,” 

When the conversation came to tliis cHsis, the good-humoured 
monk was always content to drop the discussion for the time, 
trusting some opportunity would occur of removing her pmju- 
dices, for such he thought them, against Edward’s proposed desti- 
nation. 

When, leaving the mother, the Sub-Prior addressed himself to 
the son, animating his zeal for knowledge, and pointing jout how 
amply it might be gratified should he agree to &ke holy ordei's, 
he found the same repugnance which Dame Elspeth had exhibited. 
Edward pleaded a want of Bufhcieut vocation to so serious a pro- 
fession — his reluctance to leave his moUier, and other objections, 
which the Sub-Prior treated as evasive, 

“ I plainly perceive,” he said one day, in answer to them, “ that 
the devil lias his factors as well as Heaven, and that they are 
equally, or, alas 1 the former are perhaps more active^ in be- 
speaking for their master Ihe first of the market lYhist, young 
man, tnat neither idleness, nor lioentiouB pleasure, j^r l^e love 
of worldly f^n and worldly grandeur, the chief ba^with which 
the Fisher of souls conceals his hoo^ are theoauses of your 

deeming tlie career to which I would incite you. But above all 
1 trusts above aU I hope — that the vanity of superior knowledge 
—•a ton udth which those who have r!>ade proficiency in learning 
are most frequently beset-^^as not led you into the awful hazard 
of listening to flie dangerons doctrines which are now afioat con- 
cerning religion. BeHer for you that you were as gi'ossly igtio- 
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rant its the beasts which |>erifih, than Hiat t^e of knowledge 

should induce you to lend an ear tu the voice the heretloa.^ 

. Edward Glendinning listened to the rebuke With a downcast look, 
*and failed not> when it was coiududed, earnesdy to vindicate him- 
self from the charge of having pushed his studies mtu any subjects 
which the Church inhibited ; and so the munk was left to fonn 
vain conjectures respecting the oause of his r^nctanoe to embrace 
die monastic state. 

It is an old proverb, used by Cliaucer, and quoted by Elka- 
beth, that the greatest clerks are not the wisest men and it is 
as true as if the poet had not rhymed, or the queen reasoned on 
it. If Father Eustace had not had his thoughts turned so much 
to the progress of heresy, and so little to what was passing in the 
tower, he might have read, in the speaking eyes of Mary Avenel, 
now a girl of fourteen or fifteen, reasons ^ich might disincline 
her youthful companion towards the monastic vows. £ have said, 
that she also was a promising pnpd of the good father, upon whom 
her innocent and infiintine beauty had an effect of which he was 
himself, perhaps, uneonsoious. Her rank and expectations en- 
titled her to be taught the arts of reading and writing ; — and 
each lesson which the monk assigned her was conned over in 
company with Edward, and by him explained and re-explained, 
and again illustrated, until she became perfectly mistress of it 

In the beginning of tlieir studies, Halbert had been their 
school companion. But the boldness and impatience of his dis- 
position soon quarrded with an occupation in which, without 
assiduity and unremitted attenldon, lio progress was to he ex- 
pected. The Suh-Pnor’s vidts were at irregular intervals, and 
often weeks would intervene between thorn, in which case Hal- 
bert was sure to forget all that had been prescribed for him to 
leaiu, much which he had partly acquired before. His defi- 
.ciencies on these occasions gave him pain, but it was not of that 
sort wliich produces amendment. 

For a time, like all who are fond of idleness, he endeavoured 
to detach the attention of his brother and Maty Avenel from 
their task, rather tlian tqi learn his own, and such dialogues as 
the fallowing would ensue. 

** Tidie your bonnet, Edward, and make haste — the Laird of 
ColmsUe is at the head of the glen wi& his bounds.” 

“ I core not, Halbert,” answered the younger brother ; ^ two 
brace of dogs may kill a deer without iny being there to see 
them, and I must nelp Mary Avenel With her lesson.” 

^ Ay 1 you will labour at the monk’s lessons till you turn monk 
ymipself,” answered Halbert. — “ Mary, will you go with me, and 
1 will idmw you the cushat’s nest I told you of !” 

" I c^not go With you, Halberi,’^ answered Mary, ** because 1 
must siody tms lesson — It will take me long to loam mn 
sorry I am so dull, for if 1 could get my task as fast Edward, 
1 should like to go with yott»” 
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^^Sliould yott indeed?’* said Halbert; ^^then i will wait for 
you — and, what is more, I will try to get my lesson also.’’ 

With a smile and a sigh he took up the primer, and began . 
heavily to con over the task which had been assigned hiip. As if 
banished from the society of the two others, ho sat sad and soli- 
tary in one of the deep window-recesses, and after in vain strug- 
gling with the diihculties of his task, and his disinclination to learn 
it, he found himself involuntarily engaged in watching the move- 
ments of tlie other t^vo students, instead of toiling any longer. 

The picture which Halbert looked upon was delightful in itself, 
but somehow or other it afforded very little pleasure to him. 
The beautiful girl, with looks of simple, yet earnest anxiety, was 
bent on disentangling those intricacies which obstructed her pro- 
gress to knowledge, and looking ever and anon to Edward for 
assistance, while, seated close by her side, and watchful to remove 
every obstacle from her way, he seemed at once to be proud of 
tlie progress which his pupil made, and of the assistance which 
he was able to render her. There was a bond betwixt them, a 
strong and interesting tie, the desire of obtaining knowledge, the 
pride of surmounting difficulties. 

Feeling most acutely, yet ignorant of the nature and source 
of his own emotions, Halbert could no longer endure to look upon 
this quiet scene, but, starting up, dashed his book from liim, and 
exclaimed aloud, " To the liend I bequeath all books, and tlio 
dreamers that make them ! — I would a score of Southrons would 
come up the glen, and we should learn how little all this mutter- 
ing and scribbling is w'ortli.” 

Mary Avenel and his brother started, and looked at Halbert 
with surprise, while he went on witii groat animation, his features 
swelling, and the tears starling into his eyes as he spoke. — “ Yes, 
Mary — I wish a score of Southrons came up tlie gleu this very 
day ; and you should see one good hand, and one good sword, do 
more to protect you, than all the books that were ever opened, 
and all the pens that ever grew on a goose’s wing.” 

Mary looked a little surprised and a little frightened at his 
vehemence, but instantly replied afteclionately, You are vexed, 
Halher^ because you do not get your lesson so fast as Edward 
can; and so am I, for I am as stupid as you — But come, and 
Edward shall sit betwixt us and teach us.” 

^ He diall not teach me” said Halbert, in the angry 

mood ; “ I never can teach him to do any thing that isTionour- 
able and manly, and he shall not teach me any of his monkish 
l^icks.-^! hate tlie monks, with their drawling nasal tone like so 
fhany &ogs, and their long black petticoats li^ so many women, 
and their revetences, and tl^eir lordships, and their lazy vassals, 
that do nothing hut peddle 1^. tlie mire with plou^ and harrow 
from Yule to MichaelmaB. I will call none loi^ but him who 
wears a sword to make his ^tie good ; and I will call none man, 
but he that can bear himself manlike and masterful.” 
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“For Hcavcn’sj sake, peace, brother!” said £^wax*d ; “ if secli 
words were taken up and Tq>orted out oi the iWcse, tliey would 
1)0 our mother’s ruin.” 

• " Repprt them yourself then, and wiU foe vmr making, 

mid nobody’s marring save mine own. Say that Halbert Glen- 
dinning ivill never be vass^ to an okl man with a cowl and 
shaven crown, while there are twmity barons who wear casque 
and plume that lack bold followers. Let them grant you these 
wretched acres, and much meal may they bear you to make your 
hroohan” He left the roon^ hastily, but instantly returned, and 
continued to speak with the same tone of quick and irritated 
feeling. “ And you need not think so much, neither of you, and 
especially you, !^ward, need not think so much of your parch- 
ment book there, and your cunning in reading it. By my faith, 

I will soon learn to read as well as you; and — for I know a 
better teacher than your grim old monk, and a better book tlian 
his printed breviaiy; and since you lilce scholarcraft so well, 
Mary Avcnel, you shall see whether Kdward or I have most of 
it.” He left the apartment, and came not again. 

What can be the matter with him !” said Mary, following 
Halbert with her eyes from the window, as with hasty and 
unequal steps lie ran up the wild glen — ‘‘Where can your 
Ijrother be going, Edwaid I — what book ? — wliat teacher does 
he talk of 1 ” 

“ It avails not guessing,” said Edward. “ Halbert is angry, 
he knows not why, and speaks of lie knows not what ; lot us go 
again to our lessons, and he will come home when ho has tired 
himself with scrambling among the crags as usual.” 

But Mary’s anxiety on account of Htdbert seemed more deeply 
rooted. She declined prosecuting the task in which they had 
been SQ pleasingly engaged, under the excuse of a headach ; ndr 
could Edward prevail upon her to resume it again tliat morning* 

Meanwhile Halbert, his head unbonneted, his features swelled 
with jealous anger, and the tear still in his eye, sped up the wild 
and upper extremity of the little valley of Glendearg with tho 
speed of a roebuck, chooging, os if in desperate defiance of tlio 
(liificulties of the way, the wildest and most dangerous paths, and 
voluntarily exposing himself a hundred times to dangers which 
he might have escaped by turning a little aside from them. It 
seemed as if he wished his course to be as straight as that of tho 
arrow to its mark. 

He arrived at length in a narrow and secluded etcuch, or deep 
ravine, which ran down into tho valleyi and contributed a scanty 
rivulet to the supply of tlie brook with which Glendearg is 
watered. Up this ne sped with the pame precipitate haste which 
had marked his departure from the^tower, nor did he pause and 
look around until he had reached th^ fountain from wldch tho 
rivulet had its rise. 

Hero Halbert stopt and Oast a gloomy, and almost a 
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frightened glance around liim. A huge rock ros^ in fronts from 
a cleft of which grew a wild holly-tree» whose dark green branches 
rustled over the spring which arose beneath. The banks on 
either hand rose so high, and approached eadi other so^ closely, 
that it was only when the sun was at ite meridian height, and 
during the summer solstice, that its rays could reach the bottom 
of the chasm in which he stood. But it was now summer, and 
the hour was noon, so that the unwonted reflection of the sun 
was dancing in the pellucid fountain. 

It is the season and the hour,” said Halbert to himself ; "and 

now I 1 might soon become wiser than Edward with all his 

pains ! Mary sliould see whetlier he alone is fit to be consulted, 
and to sit by her side, and hang over her as she reads, and point 
out every word and every letter. And she loves me better tlian 
him — 1 am sure she does — for she comes of noble blood, and 
scorns sloth and cowardice. — And do 1 myself not stand here 
slojUdul and cowardly as any priest of them all ! — sliould 1 
fear to call upon &is form — this shape? — Already have 1 
endured the vision, and why not again ? — What can it do tp me, 
who am a man of litli and limb, and have by my side my other’s 
sword I Does my heart beat — do my hairs bristie, at the thought 
of calling up a painted shadow, aud how should I face a band oi 
Southrons in flesh and blood ? By the soul of the first €rlendin< 
ning, 1 will n^ke proof of the charm I” 

He cast the leathern brogue or buskin from his right foot, 

J danted himself in a firm posture, unsheathed his sword, and first 
ookiug around to collect his resolution, he bowed tl^e times 
delibemtely towards the holly-tree, and as often to the little foun- 
tain repeating at the same time, with a determined voice, the fol- 
lowing rhyme ; 

“ TJiric® to the holly brake— 

Thrice to the well; — 

1 hid thee awake, 

Wliite Utaid of Avenel ! 

Noon ffleaoiB on the Lake — 

N,x>«i glows on the Fell — 

Wake thee, 0 wake, 

White Maid of Avenel I” 

These lines were hardly uttered, when there stood tlie %ure 
of a female clotlied in white, within three steps of Halbert Olen- 
^inning* 

“ I gncss ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady rlpbly clad as she— 
licautiful ercecidingly.*** 


^ Coleridge*! Cbristabelle, 
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CHAPTIB Xn. 

There *8 something in that aoelont «u|iteismipn^ 
'Which, oiring as it is^ cur fouwy lov^ 

. The 8pring tt^t, with it9 thousand cacystal huhlilcty 
Bursts from the bosom of some dmart rock 
In secret solitude, may weU he deem’d 
The haunt of something purer, more refined,, 

And mightier than ourselves. 

, , Old my 


YouNd Halbert Glcndinniug had scarcely pronounced th6 
mystical rhymes, than, as we have mentioned in thit conclusion 
of tlie last chapter, an appearance, as of a beautiful female, 
dressad in white, stewd wiwin two ytu^s of him. His terror for 
the moment overcame his natural courage, as well as the strong 
resolution which he had formed, that the figure which he had 
now twioe seen should not a third tkne daunt rum. But it would 
seem th^re is something tlirilling and abhorrent to flesh and blood, 
in the consciousness tliat we stand in presence of a being in form 
like to ourselves, but so different in faculties and nature, that we' 
can neither understand its purposes, nor calculate its means of 
pursuing them. 

Halbert stood silent and ^ped for breath, his hairs erecting 
themselves on his head— hSi mouth open — his eyes fixed, and, 
as the sole remaining sign of his late determine purpose, his 
sword pointed towards the iwparition. At length, with a voice 
of ineftable sweetness, the White Lady, for by that name we 
sliall distinguish this being, sung,orratl)or chanted, the following 
linos: — 


** Youtii of the dark eye. wherefore didst thou call me 'i 
Wheissfore art thou here, if ten'ors can appal thee ? 

He that seeks to deal with us must know nor fear nor failing I 
To coward and churl our speech is dark, our gifts are unavailing. 

The breeze that brought xno hither now. must sweep Egyptian ground. 
The fieocy cloud on which I ride for Araby is bound ; 

The fieecy cUmd is drifting b^ tlie breeze idglis for my stay. 

For 1 luust sail a thousand nihes before the close of day.r* 


The astonisliment of Halbert began once more to give way to 
his resolutioi^ and he gained voice ©nou|^ to say, tliough with a 
Altering accent, " In the name of God, what thou I” llie 
answer was in melody of a different tone and measure : — 


'What I aiu 1 must not shew>-,^ 

'What 1 am thou eouldst iK»t ]aiow>^ 
Something betwixt heavmt and hell — 
Bomething that neither stood hoT fell — 
Something timt through thf, wH or will 
May work thee gdod-^mMMrpiHc %i|d| 
l^either substance guite, wihadow w 
Haunting lonely ^ ^ ^ ' “ 

Dancing by the t 
IWng on the r' 


?iaaaffls 
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Aping in fantastic fasiiion 
Every diange of liuman {Mission, 

Wliile our frozen snindB tliey pfl^s, 

Like shadows from the mirror’d glass. 

Wayward, fickle is our mood, 

Hovering betwixt had and good, 

Happier tlian brlef-dated man. 

Living twenty tim^s his span ; 

For less happy, for we have 
Help nor hope beyond file grave ! 

Man awakes to Joy or sorrow , 

Ours the sleep that knows no morrow. 

This is all that J can shew — 

Tills is ail tlint thou uuiyest know. 

Tiio WUifcc Lady p&sed, and appeared to await an answer ; 
butj as Halbert hesitated how to frame his speech, the vision 
aeemed gradually to fade, and become more and more incor- 
poreal. Justly guessing this to be a symptom of her disaj^'pear- 
ance. Halbert compelled himself to say, — *<Lady, when I saw 
you in tile glen, and when you brought back the black book of 
Mii^* of Avencl, thou didst say I should one day learn to 
read it.” 

4 The White Lady replied, 

•* Ay ! and I taught tiioe tho word and the spell. 

To uakon me here by the Fairies’ Weil. 

But thou iiast loved tho heron and liawk, 

More than to seek my haunted walk ; 

And thou liast loved the Umce and tlie sword. 

More than good text and holy word ; 

And thou hast loved the doer to track, 

More than the lines and the letters black ; 

And tliou art a ningor of moss and of wood. 

And sconiest the nurture of gentle blood.” 

** 1 will do so no longer, fair maiden,” said Halbert ; ** 1 desii'© 
to learn ; and thou didst promise me, that when 1 did dcsiit;, 
thou wouldst be my helper ; I am no longer afraid of thy pre- 
sence, and I am no longer regardless of instruction.” As ho 
uttered these words, the figure of the White Maiden grew 
gradually as distinct as it had been at first; and what had well- 
nigh faded iub an ill-defined and ‘i colourless slmdow, again 
assumed an appearance at least of corporeal consistency, altliougli 
tho hues were less vivid, and the outline of the figure less distinct 
defined — so at least it seemed to Halbert — than those of 
an ordinary inhabitant of tlie earth. *‘Wi!t thou grant my 
request,” he said, “ fair Lady, and give to my keeping tlie holy 
book which Mary of Avenel has so often wept for I” 

The Wliite I^ady replied ; 

** Thy craven fear my truth ocetiscd, 

Thine idlehood my trust abused ; 

He that dmwz to harbour bite, 

Must sleep wlthoiC^. or buivt the gate. 

There ht a st^ for thee wlucli bunt’d, 

Its influence wauee, its course is turn ’d ; 

Vialour and constant^ alone 

Can btrfiig tiiee back the chance that *s fiown,” 
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fkv move your spirit^ and .overcome your patience^ after you bad 
diewn yourself proof to tte provocation offer^ by this self- 
jsufficient and singular youth 

. The knight took the silver bodkin from the good father’s hand, 
looked at *it with great composure, and, having examined it all 
over, returned it to the Sub-Prior, saying at the same time, ^ In 
truth, venerable father, 1 cannot but marvel, that the wisdom 
implied alike in your silver hairs, and in your eminent rank, 
should, like a babbling hound, (excuse the similitude,) open thus 
loudly on a false scent. 1 were, indeed, more i^ight to be moved 
than the leaves of the aspen-tree, which wag at the least breath of 
heaven, could I be touched by such a trifle as this, which iH^^o 
way concerns me more than if the same quantity of silver wi|r0 
stricken into so many groats. Truth is, that from my y^uth 
upward, I have been subjected to such a nudady as you saw me 
visited with even now — a cruel and searching pain, which goeth 
through nerve and bone, even as a good brand in the hands of a 
brave soldier sheers through limb and sinew — but. it passe^a^y 
speedily, as you yourselves may judge.” 

Stul,” said the Sub-Prior, iiiis will not accoimt for the youtli 
offering to you this piece of silver, as a token by which you were 
to understod something, and, as we must needs conjecture, 
something disagreeable.” 

‘‘ Your reverence is to conjecture what you will,” said Sir 
Piercie ; “ but I cannot pretend to lay your judgment on the right 
scent when 1 see it at fault. I hope 1 am not nablo to he called 
upon to account for the foolish actions of a malapert hoy ?” 

“ Assuredly,” said , the Sub-Prior, we sh^l prosecute no 
inquiry which is disagreeable to our guest. Nevertheless,” said 
he, looking to his Superior, “ this chance may, in some sort, alter 
the planj^our lordsliip had formed for your worshipful guesVa 
residence for a brief term in tliis tower, as a place alike of secrecy 
and of security ; both of which, in the terms which we now stand 
on with England, are circumst^ces to he desired.” 

In truth,” said the Abbot, ^ and the doubt is ^ell thought on, 
were it as well removed ; far I scarce know in Halidome so 
fitting a place of refuge, yet see I not how to recommend it to our 
worshipful guest, consideriiig the unrestrained petulance of this 
headstrong youth.” 

Tush T reverend sirs, — what would you make of me I” said 
Sir Piercie Shafton. ** I protest, by mine honour, I would abide 
in this house Were I to choose. What ! I take no exceptions at 
the youth for shewing a flash of spirit, fliough the spark inay light 
on mine own head. I honour the lad for it. I protest I will 
abide here, and he shall aid me in striking down a doer. 1 must 
needs he friends with him, an he be)gumi a shot : and we will 
speedily send down to my lord Ahtx^ a buck of the first head, 
killed so artificially as shml satisfy even the reverend Kitchener.” 
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This was said with such apparent ease and good-humour, tluit 
the Abbot made no farther obserration on what had passed, but 
])rocoeded to acquaint his guest with the details of furniture, 
liangings, provisions, and so forth, which he proposed Jo send up 
to tJie Tower of Glendearg for his accommodation. This dis- 
course, seasoned with a cup or two of wine, served to prolong the 
time until the reverend Abbot ordered his cavalcade to prepare 
for tlieir re turn to the Monastery. 

*‘^Aswo have,” he said, '‘in the course of tliis our toilsome 
journey, lost our meridian, * indulgence shall be given to tliose 
of our attendants who shall, from very weariness, be unable to 
attend the duty at prime, T and this by way of misericord or 
indulgentia.** ^ 

Having benevolently intimated a boon to his faithful followers, 
which he probably judged would be fai* from unacceptable, the 
good Abbot, seeing all ready for his journey, bestowed his bless- 
ing on the assembled household — gave his baud to be Idssed by 
Dame Glendinning — himself ki^d tlie cheek of Mary Avenel, 
and even of the Miller’s maiden, when they approached to render 
him the same homage — commanded Halbert to rule his temper, 
and to be aiding and obedient in all things to the English Knight 
— admonished Edward to be discipulns impiger atque strenuus — 
then took a courteous farewell of Sir Picrcie Shafton, advising liim 
to lie close, for fear of the English borderers, who might be 
employed to kidnap him ; xmd having discharged these various 
offices of courtesy, moved forth to the court-yard, followed by the 
whole establishment. Here, with a heavy sigh approaching to a 
groan, the venerable father heaved himself upon his palfrey, 
whose dark purple housings swept the ground ; and, greatly 
comforted that the discretion of tlie aiiimal’s pace would bo no 
longer disturbed by the gambadoes of Sir Picrcie and his prancing 
war-horse, he set forth at a sober and steady trot upon his return 
to the Monastery. 

When the Sub-Prior had mounted to accompany his principal, 
his eye sought out Halbert, who, partly hidden by a projection of 
the outward wall of the court,' stood impart from, and gazing upon 
the departing cavalcade, and the group which assembled around 
them. Unsatisfied with the explanation ho had received concern- 
ing the mysterious transaction of the silver bodkin, yet interesting 
himself in the youth, of whose character he had formed a favour- 
able idea, the worthy monk resolved to take an early opportunity 
of iuvestigatiDg that matter. In the meanwhile, he looked upon 
Halbert ^th a serious and warning aspect, and held up his finger 

* Tho hour of repose at noon, which, in the middle ages, was employed k 
slumber, and which tho monastic rules of nocturnal vigils rendered necessary. 

t Prime was the midnight seCvice of the monks. 

t Misericord, according to the learned work of Fosfttrooke on British Mona- 
cliism, meant not only an mdulgenco. or exoneration from particular duties, but 
also a particular apartment in a convent, where the monks assembled to enjoy 
Bueh indalgenoes or aUowances as were granted beyond the rule. 
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to liim os he signed farciyGll. Ho then joined tho rest of the 
churchmen, and followed his Superior down tho valloy. 


CHAPTER XX. 

1 hope you *11 give mo cause to think you noble. 

And do mo right with your sword, sir, as becomes 
One gentloiimii of honour to another ; 

All this is fair, sir— let us make no da>8 on’t, 

I’JI lead your way. 

Love's VUt}r image. 

Tiik look and sign of warning which the Sub-Prior gave to 
Ilalbort Glen dinning as they parted, went to bis heart ; for 
although he had profited much less than Edward by the good 
] nan’s instructions, he had a sincere reverence for his person ; 
and even the short time he had for deliberation tended to shew liim 
he was embarl>cd in a perilous adventure. The nature of the 
provocation which ho had given to Sir Picrcie Shafton he could 
not oven conjecture ; but ho saw tliat it was of a mortal quality, 
and he was now to abide the consequences. 

Tint be might not force these consequencos forward by any 
premature renewal of their quarrel, he resolved to walk apart for 
an hour, and consider on what terms he was to meet this haughty 
foreigner. Tho time seemed propitious for his doing so without 
having tlie appearance of wilfully shunning the stranger, as all 
tlie members of the little household were dispersing cither to per- 
form such taslvs as had been interrupted by the arrival of the 
dignitaries, or to put in order what had been deranged by tlieir 
visit. 

Leaving the tower, therefore, and descendifig, unobserved as ho 
thought, me knoll on which it stood, Halbert gained the little 
.piece of level ground which extended betwixt the descent of tho 
Vdll, and the first sweep made by the brook after washing the foot 
of tho crninenco on which tho tower was situated, where n few 
straggling birch and oak-tri^s served to secure him from obser- 
vation. But scamely had he reached tl^e spot, when he was 
surprised to feel a smart tap upon the shoulder, and, turaing 
around, he perceived he had been closely followed by Sir ITercio 
Shafton. 

When, whetlicr from our state of animal spirits, want of confi- 
dence in tl\e justice of our cause, or any other motive, our own 
courage happens to be in a wavering condition, nothing tends so 
much altogether to disconcert us, as a gi’eat appeai*anco of promp- 
itude on the part of our antagonist. Halbert Glendinning, botli 
morally and constitutionally intrepid, wij|B nevertheless somewhat 
/troubled at seeing the stranger, whose resentment he had pro- 
voke^ appear at once before him, and with an aspect which boded 
hostility. But though his heart might beat somewhat tliicker, he 
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Was too liigli-spirited to exhibit any external signs of emotion. — 
What is your pleasure, Sir Piercie 1” he 5*aid to the English 
knight, enduring without apparent discomposure all tlie terrora 
^vhich his antagonist had summoned into his aspect. 

What is my pleasure V* answered Sir Piercie ; a goodly 
question after the part you liave acted towards me ! — Young 
man, I know not what infatuation has led thee to place thyself in 
direct and insolent opposition to one who is a guest of thy liege- 
lord the Abbot, and who, even from the courtesy due to tliy 
mother’s roof, had a right to remain there without meeting insult. 
Neither do I ask, or care, by what means thou hast become pos- 
sessed of the fatal secret by which thou hast dared to offer rne 
open shame. But I must now tell thee, that the possession of it 
hath cost thee thy life.” 

“ Not, I trust, if my hand and sword can defend it,” replied 
Halbert, boldly. 

True,” said the Englishman, “ I mean not to deprive thcc of 
thy fair chance of self-defence. I am only sorry to think, that, 
young and country-bred as thou art, it can but little avail thee. 
But thou must be well awiire, that in this quarrel 1 shall use no 
terms of quarter.” 

Kely on it, proud man,” answered the youth, ‘‘ that I shall 
ask none ; and although thou speakest as if I lay already at tliy 
feet, trust me, that as I am determined never to ask thy mercy, 
80 I am not fearful of needing it.” 

Thou wilt, then,” said the knight, do nothing to avert the 
certain fate wliich thou hast provoked with such waiitonncss V* 

‘‘ And how were that to be purchased ?” replied Halbert Glen- 
dinning, more with the wish of obtaining some farther insight into 
the terms on which ho stood with this stranger, than to make him 
the submission which he might require. 

Explain to me instantly^” said Sir Piercie, without equivo- 
cation or delay, by what means thou wert enabled to wound my 
honour so deeply — and shouldst thou })oint out to me by so 
doing an enemy more worthy of my resentment, I will permit 
thine own obscure insignificance to draw a veil over thine inso- 
lence.” 

"This is too high a flight,” said Glendinning, fiercely, "for 
thine own presumption to soar without being checked. Thou 
liast come to my father’s house, as well as I can guess, a fugitive 
aud an exile, and thy first greeting to its inliabitants has been 
that of contempt and injury. By what means I have been able 
to retort that contempt, let thine own conscience tell thee. 
Enough for me that I stand on the privilege of a free Scotchman, 
and will brook no insult unreturned, and no injury unrequited.” 

" It is well, then,” sai^ Sir Piercie Shafton ; " we will dispute 
tins matter to-morrow morning with our swords. Let the time 
be daybreak, and do thou assign tlie place. W© will go forth as 
if to strike a deer.” 
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“ Content,” replied Halbert Glendinniiig : “ I will guide thee to 
a spot where an hundred men might fight and fall without any 
chance of interruption.” 

* It is well,” answered Sir Piercie Shafton. Hero then we 
part. — Many will say, that in thus indulging the rigiit of a gentle- 
man to the son of a clod-breaking peasant, I derogate from my 
sphere, even as the blessed sun would derogate should he conde- 
scend to compare and match his golden beams with the twinkle of 
a pale, blinking, expiring, gross-fed taper. But no considera- 
tion of rank shall prevent my avenging the insult thou hast offered 
me. We bear a smooth face, observe me, Sir Villagio, before the 
worshipful inmates of yonder cabin, and to-morrow we try con- 
clusions with our swords.” So saying, ho turned away towards the 
tower. 

It hiay not be unworthy of notice, that in the last speech only, 
had Sir Picrcie used some of those flowers of rhetoric which 
characterized the usual style of his conversation. Apparently, a 
sense of wounded honour, and the deep desire of vindicating his 
injurcd-feelings, had proved too strong for the fantastic affectation 
of his acquired habits. Indeed, such is usually the influence of 
energy of mind, when called for^h and exerted, that Sir Piercie 
Shafton had never appeared in the eyes of his youthl'ul antagonist 
half so much deserving of esteem and respect as in this brief 
dialogue, by which they exchanged mutual defiance. As he 
followed him slowly to the tower, he could not help thinking to 
himself, that, had the English Imight always displayed tliis supe- 
rior tone of bearing and feeling, he would not probably have felt 
so earnestly disposed to take offence at his hand. Mortal offence, 
however, had been exchanged, and the matter was to be put to 
mortal arbitremeut. 

The family iriet at tlie evening meal, when Sir Piereic Shafton 
extended the benignity of his countenance and the graces of his 
converaation far more generally over the party than he had 
hitherto condescended to do. Tlie greater part of his attention 
was, of course, still engrossed hy his divine and inimitable Dis- 
cretion, as bo chose to tcim Mary Avenel ; but, nevertheless, 
there were iiitcrjectional flourishes to the Maid of the Mill, under 
tlio title of Comely Damsel, and to the Dame, under that of 
Worthy Matron. Nay, lest he should fail to excite tlieir admira- 
tion by the graces of his rhetoric, ho generously, and witliout 
solicitation, added those of his voice; and after regretting bitterly 
tlie absence of his viol-dc-gamba, he regaled them with a song, 

which,” said he, tlio inimitable Astrophel, whom mortals call 
Philip Sidney, composed in the nonage of his muse, to shew the 
world what they are to expect from his riper years, and whicli 
will one day see the light in that no1ito-be-par^eied perfection 
of human wit,. which he has addressed to hia sister, the matchless 
Partlienope, whom men cail Countess of Pembroke ; a work,” ho 
continued, whereof his friendship hath permitted me, tliough 
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tnwartliy, to be an occasional partaker, and whereof T may well 
say, that tlic deep afflictive tale which awakciieth our sorrows, is 
HO relieved with brilliant siinilitudcs, dulcet descriptions, pleasant 
poems, and engaging interludes, that they seem as the stars of 
tJio firmament, beautifying the dusky robe of night. And though 
I wot well how mucli the lovely and quaint language will suffer 
by my widowed voice, widow^od in that it is no longer matched 
l»y my beloved viohde-gamba, T will essay to give you a taste of 
the ravishing sweetness of the poesy of the un-to-be-imitated 
Astrojdiel.’* 

So saying, he sung without mercy or remorse about five hun- 
dred verses, of which the two first and the four la-st may suffice 
f or a Hj)ecimen — 

Wliat tongue can her perfections tell. 

On whose each part all pens may dwell. 

« « « » « 

Of wliose high praise and praisefnl bliss, 

Goodness the pen, Heaven paper is; 

The ink immortal fame doth send, 

As 1 began so 1 must end. 

As Sir riorcie Shafton always sung with his eyes half shut, it 
was not until, agreeably to the promise of poeti’y, he had fairly 
made an end, that looking round, ho discovered that the greater 
part of his audience had, in the meanwhile, yielded to the charms 
of repose. Mary Avenol, indeed, from a natural sense of polite- 
ness, had contrived to keep awake through all the prolixities of the 
divine Astrophel ; but Mysie was transported in dreams back to 
the dusty atmosphere of her father’s mill. Edward himself, who 
had given his attention for some time, had at length fallen fast 
asleep ; and the good dame’s nose, could its tones have been put 
under regulation, might have supplied tlic bass of the lamented 
viol-dc-gamba. Halbert, however, who had no temptation to give 
way to the charms of slumber, remained awako with his eyes 
fixed on tlie songster; not that he was better entertained with the 
words, or mtirc ravislied with the execution, tliaii the rest of the 
company, but rather because he admired, or perhaps envied, the 
composure, which could thus spend ^the evening in interminable 
madrigals, when tlio next morning was to be devoted to deadly 
combat. Yet it struck his natural acuteness of observation, that 
the eye of the gallant cavalier did now and then, furtively as it 
were, seek a glance of his countenance, as if to discover how he 
was taking the exhibition of his antagonist’s composure and 
serenity of mind. 

lie shall read nothing in my countenance, tliought Halbert, 
proudly, that can make him think my indifference less than his own. 

And taking from the slielf a bag full of miscellaneous matters 
collected for the purposer ho began witli great industry to dress 
hooks, and had finished half-a-dozen of flies (we arc enabled, for 
the benefit of those who admire the antiquities of the gentle art 
of angling, to state tliat tliey were brown hackles) by tlie time 
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that Sir Piercic had arrived at the conclusion of liis long-windod 
strophes of the divine Astrophel. So that he also testified a 
piagnanimous contempt of that whicli to-morrow should bring 
Ibrth. 

As it now waxed late, the family of Glendcarg separated for the 
evening; Sir Piercie first saying to the dame fihat "her sou 
Albert ” 

" Halbert,” said Elspeth, with emphasis, " Halbert, after his 
goodsirc, Halbert Brydone.” 

" Well, thou, I have prayed your son, Halbert, that wo may 
strive to-moiTow, with uie sun’s earliness, to wahe a stag from 
lus lair, that I may see whether he be as prompt at that sport as 
fame bespeaks him.” 

" Alas ! sir,” answered Dame Elspeth, " he is but too prompt, 
an you talk of promptitude, at any thing that Inis steel at one end 
of it, and mischief at the otlier. But he is at your honourable 
disposal, and I tru&t you will teach him how obedience is duo to 
our venerable father and lord, the Abbot, and prevail with him 
to take^ the bow-bearer’s place in fee ; for, as the two worthy 
monks ^id, it will be a great help to a widow-woman.” 

" Trust me, good damo,” replied Sir Piercic, " it is my purpose 
so to indoctrinate iiim, touching his conduct and bearing towards 
liis betters, tliat he shall not lightly depaxl; from the reverence 
duo to tliem. — Wo meet, then, beneatli tlio birch-trees in the 
plain,” ho said, looldng to Halbert, " so soon as the eye of day 
hatli opened ite lids.” — Halbert answered witli a sign of acqui- 
escence, and the knight proceeded, "And now, having wished to 
my fairest Discretion those pleasant dreams which wave their 
pinions around the couch of sleeping beauty, and to this comely 
damsel tlie bounties of Morpheus, and to all others the common 
good-night, 1 will crave you leave to depart to my place of rest, 
though r may say with the poet, 

‘ All rest I — no rest but cliange of plnce and posture : 

Vli sleep ! — no sleep but worn-out Nature’s swooning ; 

Ah bed! — no bod but cushion till’d with stones: 

Rest, sleep, nor bod, await not on an exile,’ ” 

With a delicate obeisance he left the room, evading Dame 
Glondinning, who hastened to assure him he would find bis 
accommodations for repose much more agreeable than they had 
been tho night before, there having been store of warm coverlets, 
and a soft feather-bed, sent up from tho Abbey. But tho good 
knight probably thought that the grace and eifect of his exit would 
ho diminished, if he were recalled from liis heroics to discuss such 
sublunary and domestic topics, and therefore hastened away with- 
out waiting to hear her out. 

" A ]>lcasant gentleman,” said Dame Glendinning ; " but I will 
warrant bim an humorous^ — And smgs a sweet song, though it 

* //umoroMx— -full of whims —thud Shakspmioe, ♦‘Humorous as winter,”— 
The vulgar word humoraome comes nearest to the moaning. 
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IS somewhat of the longest. — Well, J make mine avow he is 
goodly company — I wonder when he will go away.” 

Having thus expressed her respect for her guest, not without 
intimation that she was heartily tired of his company, the good 
dame gave the signal for the family to disperse, and laid her 
injunctions on* Halbert to attend Sir Piercie Shaftoii at daybreak, 
as he required. 

When stretched on his pallet by his brother’s side, Halbert had 
no small cause to envy the sound sleep which instantly settled on 
the eyes of Edward, but refused him any share of its influence. 
He saw now too well what the spirit had darkly indicated, that, 
in granting the boon which he had asked so unadvisedly, she had 
contributed more to his harm than his good. He was now sen- 
sible, too late, of the various dangers and inconveniences with 
which his dearest friends wore threatened, alike by his discom- 
fitoe or his success in the approaching duel. If ho fell, he rniglit 
say personally, “ good-night all.” But it was not the less certain 
that he should leave a dreadful legacy of distress and embarrass- 
ment to his mother and family, — an anticipation which by no 
means tended to render the front of death, in itself a grisly object, 
more agreeable to his imagination. The vengeance of the Abbot, 
his conscience told him, was sure to descend on his mother and 
brother, or could only be averted by the generosity of the victor 
— And Mary Avenel — he should have shewn himself, if he suc- 
cumbed in the present combat, as inefficient in protecting her, as 
ho had been imnecessarUy active in bringing disaster on her, and 
on the bouse in which she been protected from infancy. And 
to this view of the case wore to be added all those embittered and 
anxious feelings with which the bravest men, even in a better or 
less doubtful quaiTel, regard the issue of a dubious conflict, tlie 
first time when it has been tlieii* fate to engage in an affair of that 
nature. 

But however disconsolate the prospect seeinod in the event of 
his being conquered, Halbert could expect from victory little 
more than the safety of his own life, ami tlie gratification of his 
wounded pride. To his friends — tq, his mother and brother — 
especially to ]Mary Avenel — the consequences of his triumph 
would be more certain destruction than the contingemey of his 
defeat and death. If the English knight survived, lie might in 
courtesy extend his protection to them ; but if lie fell, nothing 
>vas likely to screen them from the vindictive measures which the 
A bbot and convent would surely adopt against the violation of 
the peace of the Hali dome, and the slaughter of a protected guest 
by one of their own vassals, within whose house they had lodged 
him for shelter. These thoughts, in whicl* neitlier view of tlie 
case augured aught shorty of ruin to his family, and that ruin 
entirely brought on by his own rashness, were thorns in Halbert 
Glendinning’s pillow, and deprived his soul of peace and his eyes 
of slumber. 
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There appeai‘ed no middle courBe. saving one which was marked 
by degradation, and which, even if he stooped to it, was by no 
means free of danger. He might indeed confess to tlie English 
knight tlie strange circumstances which led to his presenting him 
with that token which the White Lady (in her displeasure as it 
now seemed) had given him, that he might offer it to Sir Piercie 
Shafton. But to tiiis avowal his pride could not stoop, and reason, 
who is wonderfully ready to be of counsel with pride on such occa- 
sions, offered many arguments to shew it would be useless as well 
as mean so far to degrade himself. " If I tell a tale so wonderful,” 
thought he, shall I not either be stigmatized as a liar, or punished 
as a wizard ? — Were Sir Piercie Shafton generous, noble, and bene- 
volent, as tlie champions of whom w'e hear in romance, I might 
indeed gain his ear, and, without demeaning myself, escape from 
th^ situation in which 1 am placed. But as he is, or at least 
seems to be, self-conceited, arrogant, vain, and presumptuous — 
1 should but humble myself in vain — and I will not humble 
myself 1” he said, starting out of bed, grasping to his broadsword, 
and brandishing it in the light of the moon, whicli streamed 
through tkc deep niche that served them as a window ; when, to 
his extreme surprise and terror, an airy form stood in the mooii- 
h'ght, but intercepted not the reflection on the floor. Dimly as it 
was expressed, the sound of the voice soon made him sensible he 
saw the White Lady. 

At no time had her presence seemed so terrific to him ; for 
when he had invoked her, it was with the expectation of the 
apparition, and the determination to abide the issue. But now 
slic liad come uncalled, and her presence impressed him with a 
sense of approaching misfortune, and with the hideous apprehen- 
sion that he had associated himself with a demon, over whose 
motions he had no control, and of whose powers and quality ho 
had no certain knowledge. He remained, therefore, in mere ten’or, 
gazing on the appai’ition, whicli chanted or recited in cadence 
tlie followiiig lines — 

“ lie wliosc lieart for vengeance sued, 

]Must not sfirink from sheddinj? blood ; 

The knot that thou hast tied with word, 

Thou inuiit loose by edge of sword.” 

“ Avaunt thee, false Spirit !” said Halbert Glendiniiing ; 1 

have bought tliy advice too dearly already — Begone in the name 
of God !” 

The Spirit laughed ; and the cold unnatural sound of lier laugh- 
ter had something in it more fearful tlian the usual melancholy 
tones of her voice. She then replied, — 

“You have summon’d me once— -you have summon d me twice, 

And without e'er a Mimmons I con)#to you thrice ; 

Unasli’d for, unsiicd for, you came to my glen ; 

TJnsued and unasU’d I am with you again.” 

Halbert Glendinning gave way for a moment to terror, and 
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called on hiB brother, " Edward ! waken, \^alvOu, for Our Lady's 
sake !” 

Edward awaked accordingly, and asked what he wanted. 

‘‘ Look out/* said Halbert, “ look up 1 seost thou no oi\e in the 
room 1” 

‘^’No, upon my good word,” said Edward, looking out. 

What ! scest thou nothing in tlie moonshine upon the floor 
there V* 

*‘No, nothing,” answered Edward, “save thyself resting on 
thy naked sv/ord. 1 toll thee. Halbert, thou sliouldst trust more 
to thy spiritual arms, and less to those of steel and iron. For this 
many a night hast thou started and moaned, and cried out of 
fighting, and of spectres, and of goblins — thy sleep hath not 
I’efreshed iheo — thy waking hath been a dj*cam. — Credit me, 
dear Halbert, say the Pater and Credo, resign thyself to ^he 
])rotcetion of God, and thou wilt sleep sound and wake in com- 
fort.” 

" It may be,” said Halbert slowly, ana having his eye still bent 
on tlio female fonn which to him seemed distinctly visible, r— it 
may be — But tell mo, dear Edward, seest thou no one on the 
chamber floor but me ?” 

No one,” answered Edward, raising himself on his elbow ; 
“ dear brother, lay aside tliy weapon, say tliy prayers, and lay 
lljoe down to rest.” 

While he thus spoke, the Spirit smiled at Halbert as if in scorn ; 
her wan cheek faded in the wan moonlight even before the smile 
had passed away, and Halbert liimself no longer beheld the vision 
to which he had so anxiously solicited his brother’s attention. 

May God preserve ray wits !” ho said, iis, laying aside his 
weapon, ho again threw himself on his bod. 

“ Amen ! my dearest brother,” answered Edwiir<l j " but \vc 
must not provoke tliat Heaven in our waiitonuess which wu 
invoke in our misery. — Be not angry with me, my dear brotlier 
— 1 know not why you have totally of late estranged yourself 
from me — It is true, I am neither so athletic in body, nor so 
alert in courage, as you have been fruni your infancy ; yet, till 
lately, you have not absolutely cast off rny society — Believe me, 
1 have wept in secret, though 1 for))ore to intrude myself on 
your privacy. The time has been when you held me not so 
cheap ; and when, if 1 could not follow the game so closely, or 
mark it so truly as you, 1 could fill up our intervals of pastime 
witli pleasant tales of the olden times, which I had read or heard, 
and which excited even your attention as wo sate and eat our 
provision by some pleasant spring — but now I have, though 1 
know not why, lost thy regard and affection. — Nay, toss not thy 
arms about thee thus wildly,^* said the younger brother ; from 
<Jiy strange dreams, I fear some touch of fever hath affeeded thy 
blood — let me draw closer around tlieo thy mantle.” 

“Forbear,” said Halbert — “your care is needless — your 
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complaints are witliout reason — your fears on my account arc in 
vain.” 

“ Nay, but hear me, brother,” said Edward. " Your speech 
in sleep, and now even your waking dreams^ are, of beings which 
belong not to tliis world, or to our race — Our good Father 
Eustace says, that howbeit we may not do well to receive all idle 
talcs of goblins and spectres, yet there is warrant from holy 
Scripture to believe, that the fiends haunt waste and soUtaiy 
places ; and that those who frequent such wildernesses alone, are 
the prey, or the sport, of these wandering demons. And tliere- 
forc, I pray thee, brother, let me go with you when you go next 
up the glen, where, as you well know, there be places of evil 
reputation — Thou carest not for my escort ; but, Halbert, sueli 
dangers are more safely encountered by the wise in judgment, 
than by the bold in bosom ; and though I have small cause to 
boast of my own wisdom, yet 1 have that which arisetli from the 
written knowledge of elder times.” 

There was a moment during this discourse, when Halbert liad 
well-qigh come to the resolution of disburdening his own breast, 
by intrusting Edward with all that weighed upon it. But when 
his brother reminded him that this was the morning of a high 
holiday, and that, setting aside all other business or pleasure, he 
ought to go to the Monastery and shrive himself before Father 
Eustace, who would that day occupy the confessional, pride 
stepped in and confirmed his wavering resolution. I will not 
avow,” he thought, ** a talc so extraordinary, that I may be con- 
sidered as an impostor or something worse — I will not fly from 
this Englishman, whose tirm and sword may be no better than 
my own. My fathers have faced his betters, were ho its much 
distinguished in battle as ho is by his quaint discourse.” 

Pric^p, which lias been said to save mian, and woman too, 
from falling, has yet a stronger influence on tlic mind when it 
emliraces the cause of passion, and seldom fails to render it vic- 
torious over conscience and reason. Halbert, once determined, 
though not to the hotter course, at length slept soundly, and was 
only awakened by the daivn of day. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Indifferent, but indifTcrent — pslmw, ho doth it not 
liiUo one v»'ho his craft’s m?i8ter — ne’er the less 
1 have seen a clown confer a bloody coxcomb 
On one who was a master of defence. 

m mif. 

With tlie first gray peep of dawt, Halbert Glendinning arose 
and liaatened to dross himself, girded on his weapon, and took a 
cross-bow in his hand, as if his usual sport had bdon his sole object. 
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He groped hia way down the dark and winding staircase, and 
undid) with as little noise as possible) the fastenings of the inner 
door, and of the exterior iron grate. At length ho stood free in 
the court-yard, and looking up to the tower, saw a signal made * 
witli a handkerchief from the window. Nothing doubting tliat it 
was his antagonist, he paused expecting him. But it was Mary 
Avenel, who glided like a spirit from under the low and rugged 
portal. 

Halbert was much surprised, and felt, he knew not why, like 
one caught in the act of a meditated trespass. The presence of 
Mary Avenel had till that moment never given him pain. She 
spoke, too, in a tone where sorrow seemed to mingle with re- 
proach, while she asked him with emphasis, “ What he was about 
to do ?’* 

He shewed bis cross-bow, and was about to express the pretext 
he had meditated, when Mary interrupted him. 

^‘Not so. Halbert — that evasion were unworthy of one whose 
word has hitherto been truth. You meditfite not the destruction 
of the deer — your baud and your heart are aimed at other game 
— you seek to do battle with this stranger.” 

And wherefore should I quarrel with our guest answered 
Halbert, blushing deeply. 

‘‘ There are, indeed, many reasons why you should not,” replied 
the maiden, “ nor is there one of avail wherefore you should — 
yet nevertheless, such a quarrel you arc now searcliing after.” 

“ Why should you suppose so, Mary ?” said Halbert, endeavour- 
ing to hide his conscious purpose — “he is my motlicr’s guest — 
he is protected by the Abbot and the community, who are our 
masters — he is of high degree also, — and wJiercforc bhoulcl you 
think that I can, or dare, rosent a hasty wt>rd, which he lias per- 
chance tlirown out against me more from the wantonness of his 
wit, than the purpose of his heart ?” 

“ Alas !” answered the maiden, “ the very asking that question 
puts your resolution beyond a doubt. Since your childhood you 
were ever daring, seeldng danger rather than avoiding it — de- 
lighting in whatever had the air of adventure and of coui'age : and 
it is not from fear that you will now blench from your purpose — 
Oh, let it then be from pity ! — from pity, Halbert, to yom' aged 
mother, whom your deatli or victory will alike deprive of the 
comfort and stay of her age.” 

“ She has my brother Edward,” said Halbert, turning suddenly 
from her. 

“ She has indeed,” said Mary Avenel, “ the calm, the noble- 
minded, the considerate Edward, who has thy courage. Halbert, 
without thy fiery rashness, — thy generous spirit, with more of 
reason to guide it. He wouH not have heard his mother, would 
not have heard his adopted sister, beseech him in vain not ib ruin 
himself, and tear up their future hopes of happiness and protec- 
tion.” 
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Halbert’s heart swelled as he replied to this reproach. Well 

— what avails it speaking ? — ^you have him that is better than 
me — wiser, more considerate — braver, for aught I know — 
you ore provided with a protector, and need care no more for 
me.” 

Again he turned to depart, but Mary Avenel laid her hand on 
his arm so gently that he scarce felt her hold, yet felt that it was 
impossible for him to strike it off. There he stood, one foot 
advanced to leave the court-yard, but so little determined on 
depiirture, that he resembled a traveller arrested by the spell of 
a magician^ and unable cither to quit the attitude of motion, or 
to proceed on his course. 

Mary Avenel availed herself of his state of suspense. Hear 
me,” she said, “ hear me, Halbert ! — I am an orphan, and even 
Heaven hears the orphan — I have been the companion of your 
infancy, and if you will not hear me for an instant, from whom 
may Mary Avenel claim so poor a boon ?” 

“ I hear you,” said Halbert Glendinning, “ but be brief, dear 
Mary — you mistake the nature of my business — it is but a 
morning of summer sport which we propose.” 

Say not thus,” said the maiden, interrupting him, " say not 
thus to me — others thou mayst deceive, but me thou canst 
not — There lias been that in me from the earliest youth, which 
fraud flies from, and which imposture cannot deceive. -For what 
fate has given me such a power 1 know not ; but bred an ignorant 
maiden, in this sequestered valley, mhie eyes can too often see 
whatpian would most willingly hide^ — I can judge of the dark 
purpose, though it is hid under the ainiling brow, and a glance 
of the eye says more to me than oaths and protestations do to 
others.” 

‘‘ Then,” said Halbert, “ if thou canst so read die human heart, 

— say, dear Mary — what dost thou see in mine ? — tell me that — 
say that wltkt thou seest — w'hat thou readest in this bosom, does 
not oftend thee — say but that, and thou shalt be the guide of my 
actions, and mould me now and henceforward to honour or to 
dishonour at thy own frpe will !” 

Mary Avenel became first red, and then deadly pale, as Hal- 
bert Glendinning spoke. But when, turning round at the close of 
Ills address, he took her hand, she gently withdrew it, and replied, 
“ I cannot read the heart, Halbert, and I would not of my will 
know aught of yours, save what beseems us both — I only can 
judge of signs, words, and actions of little outward import, more 
truly than those .'vrdiind me^ as my eyes, tliou knowest, have seen 
objects nofr presented to those of others.” 

Let them gaze then on one whom they shall never see more,” 
said Halbert, once more turning from her, and rushing out of the 
court-yard without again looking lAck. 

Mary Avenel gave a faint scream, and clasped both her hands 
firmly o:i her forehead and eyes. She had been a minute in this 
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attitude, wlieii elic was tlius greeted ^ a voice from behind: 
‘^Generously done, my most clement Discretion, to hide thof^c 
brilliant eyes from the far inferior beams which even now begin 
to gild tho eastern horizon — Certes, peril there were tlyit Phai-* 
bus, outshone in splendour, might in very shamefUcedness turn 
back his car, and rather leave the world in darkness, than incur 
the disgrace of such an encounter — Credit me, lovely Discre- 
tion ” 

But as Sir Piercie Shafton (the reader will readily set down 
these iiowers of eloquence to the proper owner) attempted to 
take Mary Aveners hand, in order to proceed in his speech, 
she shook liim abiniptly off, and regarding him with an eye 
wliich evinced terror isyiid agitation, rushed past him into tlie 
tower. 

The knight stood looking after her with a countenance in which 
contempt was strongly mingled with mortification. "By iny 
knighthood !” he ejaculated, " I have tlirown away upon this rude 
rustic Phidele' a speech, which the proudest beauty at the court of 
Felicia (so let me call the Elysium from which 1 am banisjied !) 
might have termed the very matins of Cupid. Hard and inexor- 
able was tlie fate that sent thee thither, Picrcic Shafton, to waste 
tliy wit upon country wenches, and thy valour upon hob-nailed 
clowns! But that insult — that affront — had it been offered to 
me by the lowest plebeian, he must have died for it by my hand, 
in respect the enormity of the offence doth countervail the inequa- 
lity of him by whom it is given. I trust I shall find this clownish 
roisterer not less willing to deal in blows than in taunts.” 

While he held tins conversation with himself. Sir Piercie Shaf- 
toil was hastening to the little tuft of bii*ch-trecs which had been 
assigned as the place of meeting. Ho greeted his antagonist with 
a courtly salutation, followed by this commentry ; " I pray jou to 
observe, that I doff my hat to yon, though so much my inferior 
ill rank, without derogation on my part, inasmuch as my having 
so far honoured you in receiving and admitting your defiance, 
doth, ill the judgment of tho best martialists, in some sort and 
for the time, raise you to a level with ma — an honour which you 
may and ought to account cheaply purchased, even with tho 
loss of youi* life, if such should chance to bo the issue of tliis 
duello.” 

"For which condescension,” said Halbert, "I have to*tliank 
the token which I presented to you.” 

The knight changed colour, and grinded teeth with rage — 
“ Draw your weapon !” said he to Glendinnmg. 

" Not in this spot,” answered the youth ; " we should he liable 
to interruption — Follow mo, and I will bring you to a place 
where we shall encoimter no such risk.” 

He proceeded to walk up tno glen, resolving that their place oi 
combat should be in the entrance of the Corri-nan-shiau ; botii 
because the spot, lying under the reputation of being haunted, was 
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very little frequented, and also because lie regai'dcd it as a place 
winch to him might be' termed fated, and wbicli he tlierefore 
resolved should witness his death er victory. 

. They walked up the glen for some time in silence, like honour- 
able enemies who did not wish to contend with words, and who 
had nothing friendly to exchange with each other. Silence, 
however, was always an irksome state with Sir Piercie, and, 
moreover, his anger was usually a hasty and short-lived pai^ion. 
As, therefore, he went forth, in his own idea, in all love and 
lionour towards his imtagonist, he saw not any cause for sub- 
mitting longer to the painful restraint of positive silence* He 
began by complimenting Halbert on the alert activity with 
which he surmounted the obstacles and impediments of the way. 

Trust me,” said he, " wortliy rustic, we liavo not a lighter or 
a ffrmer stop in our courtliko revels, and if duly set fortli by n 
silk hose, and trained unto that stately exercise, your leg would 
make an indiiferent good show in a pavin or a galliard. And 1 
doubt notliing,’* he added, “ that you have availed yourself of 
some opportunity to improve youi*8elf in the art of fence, which 
is more akin than daiiciug to our present purpose ?” 

1 know notliing more of fencing,” said Halbert, " than hath 
been taught me by an old shepherd of om’s, called Martin, and 
at whiles a lesson from Christie of the Clinthill — for tlie rest, I 
must trust to good sword, sti'ong arm, and sound heart.” 

" Marry and 1 am glad of it, young Audacity, (I will call you 
ray Audacity, and you will call me your Condescension, while wo 
are oi^ these terms of unnatural equality,) I am glad of your 
ignoraiice with all my heart. For we roartialists proportion tlio 
punishments which we inflict upon our opposites, to the length 
and hazard of the efiorts wherewith they oppose themselves to us. 
And I see not why you, being but a tyro, may not be held 
suflicieutly punished for your outrecuidance, and orgillous pre- 
sumption, by the loss of an ear, an eye, or even a finger, 
accompanied by some flfesh-wound of depth and severity, suited 
to your erTOr — whereas, had you been able to stand more effec- 
tually on your defence, I see not how less than your life could 
have atoned sufficiently for your presumption.” 

“ Now, by God and Our Lady,” said Halbert, unable any longer 
to restrain himself, ‘‘ thou art thyself over presumptuous, who 
Bpeakost thus daringly of the issue of a combat which is not yet even 
begun — Are you a god, that you already dispose of my life and 
limbs ? or are you a ^udge in the justice-air, telling at yoiur easo 
and without risk, hoW the head and quarters of a condemned cri* 
minal are to be disposed of 

Not BO, O thou, whom I have well permitted to call thyself 
my Audacity 1 1, tliy Condescension, am neither a god to judge 
the issue of the combat before it is ftught, nor a judge to dispose 
at ease and in safety of the limbs and head of a cmidemned 
crimmal i but I am an indifferent good master of fence, b^g 
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the first pi^il of the first master of the first school of fence that 
our royal England afibrds, the said master being no other than 
the tnily noble^ and all- iini^erably-«kilful Vineentio Saviola, 
from whom I learned the firfn step, quick eye, and nimble hand 

— of which qualities thou, 0 my most rustical Audacity, art full ’ 

like to reap the fruits so soon as we shall find a piece of ground 
fitting for such experiments.” » , ' 

They had now reached the gorge of Jhe ravine,, where Halbert 
had at first intended to stop ; but when*lie observed the narrow- 
ness of tlie level ground, he began to consider that it was only by 
superior agility that he could expect to make up his deficiency in 
the science, as it was called, of defence. He found no spot 
which afforded sufficient room to traverse for this'^purpose, until 
he gained the well-known fountain, by whose margin, a;nd in front 
of the huge rock from which it spining, was an amphitheatre of 
level turf, of small space indeed, compared with tlie great height 
of the cliffs with which it was surrounded on every point save that 
from which the rivulet issued forth, yet large enough for their 
present purpose. 

When they had reached this spot of ground, fitted well by its 
gloom and sequestered situation to be a scene of mortal strife, 
both were surprised to observe that a grave was dug close by the 
foot of the rock with great neatness and regularity, ^e green turf 
being laid down upon the one side, and the earth ^own out in a 
heap upon the other. A mattock and shovel lay by the verge of 
the grave. 

Sir Piercie Shafton bent his eye with unusual seriousness 
upon Halbert Glcndinuing, as he asked him sternly, Does 
this bode treason, young man ? And have you purpose to set 
upon me here as in an emboscata or place of vantage ?” 

Not on my part, by Heaven !” answered the youth : “ I told no 
one of our purpose, nor would I for tlie throne of Scotland take 
odds against a single arm.” 

believe thou wouldst not, mine Audacity,” said the knight, 
resuming the affected manner wliich was become a second nature 
to him ; “ nevertheless this fosse is curiously well shaped, and 
might be the masterpiece of Nature’s last bod-raalier, 1 would say 
the sexton — Wherefore, let us he thankful to clianco or some 
unknown friend, who hath thus provided for one of us the de- 
cencies of sepulture, and let us proceed to determine^ which 
shaH have the advantage of enjoying this place of undisturbed 
slumber.” 

So saying, be stripped off his doublet and cloak, which he 
folded up wi^ great care, and deposited upon a largo stone, while 
Halbert Glendinning, not without some emotion, followed his ex- 
^ ample. Their vicinity to the favourite haunt of the White Lady 
led him to form conjectures*^oncerning the incident of the grave 

— Tt must have been her work !” he thought : “ the Spirit 
foresaw and has provided for the fatal event of the combat — X 
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must return from tliis place a homicide, or I mitet remain here for 
ever !’* * , ^ 

The bridge seeiried now broken ejown behin^ him, and tlie 
chance of coming off honourably ii^thout kiilii^ dr being killed, 
(the hope of wbicli Issue has cheered the sinking heart of many a 
duellist,) seemed now altogether to be removed. Yet tlie very 
desperation of Kis sittlation gave him, on an instant’s reflection, 
both firmness and courage^jmd presented to him one sole alter- 
native, conquei^, naihely, or death. 

As we are liere,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, unaccompanied 
by any pati'ons or seconds, it were well you should pass your 
bauds over my ^de, as I shall over yours ; iiottliat I suspect you 
to use any’ quaint device of privy armour, but in order to comply 
with the ancaent and laudable custom practised on all such oeca- 
sions^’ *' 

While, complying with his antagonist’s humour, Halbert Gleii- 
diiiuing went tlirough this ceremony. Sir Piercie Shafton did not 
fail to solicit his attention to the quality aud fineness of his 
wrought and embroidered shirt — "In this very shirt,” said he, 
" O mine Audacity ! — I say in this very garment, in which I am 
now to combat a Scottish rustic like thyself, it was my envied lot 
to lead the winning party at that wondrous match at ballon, made 
betwixt the divine Astrophel,(our matchless Sidney,) and the right 
honoui'able my very good lord of Oxford. All the beauties oi 
J‘'e!icia (by which name I distinguish our beloved England) stood 
in the gallery, waving thou* kerchiefs at each turn of the game, 
and cheejring tho winners by their plaudits. After which noble 
sport we \\ere refreshed by a suitable banquet, whereat it pleased 
the noble Urania (being the unmatched Countess of Pembroke) to 
accommodate me with her fan for the cooling my somewhat too 
much inflamed visage, to requite which courtesy, I said, casting my 
loatures into a smiling yet melancholy fasliion, 0 divinest Urania ! 
j receive again tliat too fatal gift, which not like the Zephyr cooleth, 
' bul^ like the hot breath of tho Sirocco, heateth yet more that which 
is already inflamed. Whereupon, looking upon mo somewhat 
scornfully, yet not so but the experienced courtier might 
perceive a certain cast of approbative affection ” 

Here tho knight was interrupted by Halbert, who had w'aited 
with courteous patience for some little time, till he found, that far 
from drawing to aclosfe. Sir Piercie seemed rather inclined to wax 
prolix in his reminiscences. 

"Sir Knight,” said the youtli, "if this ma^r be not very 
much to tho purpose, wo will, if you object not, proceed to tliat 
which we have in hand. You should have abidden in England 
had you desired to waste time in words, for here we spend it in 
, blows,” 

" I crave your pardon, most rusticate Audacity,” answered Sir 
Piercie ; " truly 1 become oblivous of every thing beside, when 
the reooUections of the divine court of Felicia press upon my 

X, 0 
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wakened memory, even as a saint is dazzled when lie bethinks 
him of the beatific vision. Ah, felicitous Feliciana I delicate nurse 
of the fair, chosen abode of the wise, the birth-place and cradle of 
uobUity, the temple of courtesy, the fane of sprightly chivalry — Ah 
heavenly court, or rather courtly heaven ! cheered with dances, 
lulled asleep with harmony, wakened with sprightly sports ami 
tourneys, decored witli silks and tissues, glittering w'itli diamonds 
and jewels, standing on end vrith double piled velvets, satins, 
and satinettas 

‘‘ The token, Sir Knight, tlie token!” exclaimed Halbert Glcn- 
d inning, who, impatient of Sir Picrcie’s interminable oratory, 
reminded him of the ground of their quarrel, as the best way to 
compel liim to tlie purpose of their meeting. 

And he judged right ; for Sir Piercie Sliafton no sooner hcai'd 
him speak, than he exclaimed, Thy death-hour lias struck — 
betake thee to thy sword — Via !” 

Both swords wei*e unsheathed, and the combatants commenced 
their engagement. Halbert became immediately aware, that, as 
h(5 had expected, he was far inferior to his adversary in the use 
of his weapon. Sir Piercie Shafton had taken no more than his 
o\^’n share of real merit, when he terme'd himself an absolutely 
good fencer ; and Glendinning soon found that he should have 
groat difficulty in escaping with life and honour from such a 
master of the sword. The English knight was master of all tlui 
mystery of the stoccaia, in^ocatay punto-reterso, incartata, and 
so forth, which the Italian masters of defence had lately intro- 
duced into general practice. But Glendinning, on his part, w’as 
no novice in the principles of the art, according to the old Scot- 
tish fashion, and possessed the first of all qualities, a steady and 
collected mind. At first, being desirous to try the skill, and 
become acquainted wdth the play of his enemy, he stopd on his 
defence, keeping his foot, Iiand, eye, and body, in perfect unison, 
and holding his sword short, and with the point towartls his 
antagonist’s face, so that Sir Piercie, in order to assail liim, was 
obliged to make actual passes, and could not avail himself of his 
skill in making feints ; while, on tl^e other hand, Halbert was 
prompt to parry these attacks, either by sliifting liis ground, or 
with the sword. The consequence ivas, that after two or three 
t^harp attempts on the part of Sir Picrcic, which were evaded or 
disconcerted by the address of his opponent, he began to assume 
the defensive in his turn, fearful of giving some advantage by 
l^eing repeatedly tlie assailant. But Halbert was too cautious to 
press on a swordsman whose dexterity had already more than 
once placed him within a hair’s-breadth of death, which he had 
only escaped by uncommon watchfulness and agility. 

When each had made feint or two, there was a pause in the 
conflict, both as if by oiie assent dr(^ping their swords’ point, 
and looking on each other for a moment without speaking. At 
length Halbert Glendinning, who felt perhaps more uneasy on 
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account of his family than he had done before he had displayed 
his own courage, and proved the strength of his antagonist, conld 
not help saying, tlie subject of our q[uarr^> Sir Knight, so 
mortal, that one of our two bodies must needs 'fill up that grave 1 
or may wo with honour, having proved ourselves against each 
other, sheathe our swords and depart friends 

“ Valiant and most rustical Audacity,” said the Soutliron 
laiight, “ to no man on earth could you have put a question on 
the code of honour, who was more capable of rendering yon a 
I'cason. Let us pause for tho space of one venue, untO 1 give 
you my opinion on this dependence ;* for certain it is, tliat brave 
men should not run upon their fate like brute and furious wild 
beasts, but should slay each oiher deliberately, decently, and 
with reason. Therefore, if we coolly examine Ihe state of our 
depotideuce, we may the better apprehend whether the sisters 
tliree have doomed one of ua to expiate the same with his blood 
—Dost thou understand me 1” 

“ I have heard Father Kuatace,” said Halbert, after a moment’s 
recollection, “sjKJak of tho three furies, with their tiircad and 
their shears.” 

“ Enough — enough,” — interrupted Sir Picrcie Shafton, crim- 
soning with a new ht of rage, " the thread of tliy life is spun !” 

And with those words he attacked with the utmost ferocity the 
Scottish youth, who had but just, time to tlirow himself into a 
posture of defence. But tlio rash fury of the assailaiit, as fre- 
quently happens, disappointed its own purx'/ose ; for, as he made 
a desperate thrust. Halbert Glendinning avoided it, and ere the 
knight could recover his w’eapon, requited him (to use his own 
language) with a resolute stoccata, which passed through his 
body, and Sir Piercie Shafton fell to the ground. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


\’cs, life liatli leftf him— every hiuy tliouglit, 

Each fiery passion, every strong afiection. 

All sense of outward ill luid inward sorrow. 

Are fled at once from tho pale trunk before me ; 
And 1 havo given that which spoke and moved, 
Thought, acted, suffer’d os a living man. 

To be a ghastly form of bloody clay. 

Boon tho foul focvUTor reptiles. 

^ Old Play, 


1 BELIEVE few successful duellists (if the word successful can 
be applied to a suiieriority so fatal) l^ve beheld their dead anta- 
gonist stretched on the eartli at their|^feet, without wishing they 
could redeem vtith tlieir own blood that which it has been their 

* Dependence^ A. phrase among the brethren of the sword for an eiisting 
quarrel. 
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fate to spill. Least of all could such indififerenco be the lot of so 
young a man as Halbert Glendinning, who, unused to the sight 
of human blood, was not only struck with sorrow, but with terror, 
when he beheld Sir Piercie Shafton lie stretched on the green- 
sward before him, vomiting gore as if impelled by the s'trokes of 
a pump. He threw his blo^y sword on the ground, and hastened 
to kneel down and support him, vainly striving, at the same time, 
to stanch his wound, which seemed rather to bleed inwardly than 
externally. 

The unfortunate knight spoke at intervals, when the syncope 
would permit him, and his words, so far as intelligible, partook of 
his affected and conceited, yet not ungenerous character. 

" Most rustical youth,” he said, “ tliy fortune hath prevailed 
over knightly dull — and Audacity hath overcomo Condescension, 
even as the lute hath sometimes hawked at and struck down the 
falcon-gentle. — Fly and save thyself! — Take my purse — it is in 
the nether pocket of my carnation-coloured hose — and is worth 
a clown’s acceptance. See that my mails, with my vestments, be 
sent to the Monastery of St Mary’s” — (here his voice grew weak, 
and his mind and recollection seemed to waver) — “I bestow the 
cut velvet jerkin, with close breeches conforming — for — oh ! — 
the ^od of my soul.” 

Be of good comfort, sk',” said Halbert, half distracted with 
his agony of pity and remorse. ‘‘ T trust you shall yet do w(‘ll 
— Oh for a leech !” 

« Were there twenty physicians, O most generous Audacity, 
and that w'ere a grave spectacle — 1 might not survive, upy life is 
ebbing fast. — Commend me to the rustical nymph whom 1 
called my Discretion — 0 Claridiana ! — true empress of this 
bleeding heart — which now bleedeth in sad earnest 1 — Place 
mo on tlie ground at my length, most nistical victor, born to 
quench the pride of the burning light of the most felicitous court 
of Feliciana — O saints and angels — knights and ladies — masques 
and theatres — quaint devices — chain-work and broidery > — love, 
honour, and beauty ! 

While muttering these last words, ^hich slid from liim, as it 
wore unawares, while doubtless he was recalling to mind the 
glories of the English court, the gallant Sir Piercio Shafton 
stretched out his limbs — groaned deeply, sliut bis eyes, and be- 
came motionless. 

The victor tore his hair for very sorrow, as lie looked on the 
pale countenance of his victim. Life^ he tliought, had not utterly 
iled, but without better aid than his own, he saw not how it could 
be preserved. 

Why,” he exclaimed, in vton penitence, “ why did I provoke 
him to an issue so fatal I Would to God I had submitted to the 
womt insult man could ii'ceive from man, ratlier than be the 
bloody instrument of this bloody deed — and doubly cursed be 
this evii'boding spot^ wliich, haunted as I knew it to be by a 
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witch or a devil, I yet chose for the place of combat ! In any 
other place, save this, tliere had been help to be gotten by speed 
•of foot, or by uplifting of voice — but here thjbro is no one to be 
found by «earch, no one to hear my shouts, save the evil spirit 
who has counselled this mischief. It is not her hour — I will 
essay tho spell howsoever ; and if she can give mo aid, slie tliaU 
do it, or know of what a madman is capable even against those 
of another world 1” 

He spumed his bloody shoe from his foot, and repeated the 
spell with which the reader Ls well acquainted ; but tliere was 
neither voice, apparition, nor signal of answer. The youth, in 
tile impatience of his despair, and with the rash hardihood wldcli 
formed the basis of his character, shouted aloud Witch — Sorce- 
ress — Fiend ! — art thou deaf to my cries of help, and so ready 
to appear and answer those of vengeance ? Arise and speak to 
me, or I will choke up tliy founh^, tear down thy hollybush, 
nnd leave thy haunt as waste and bare as thy fatal assistance has 
made me waste of comfort and bare of counsel — This furious 
and raving invocation was suddenly interrupted by a distant 
sound, resembling a hollo, from the gorge of the ravine. Now 
may Saint Mary be praised,’* said the youth, hastily fastening his 
sandal, “ I hear the voice of some living man, who may give me 
counsel and help in this fearful extremity.” 

Having donned his sandal, Halbert Glcndinniug, hallooing at 
intervals, in answer to the sound which he had heard, ran with 
the speed of a himted buck down the rugged defile, as if paradise 
had been before him, hell and all her furies behind, and his 
eternal happiness or misery had depended upon the speed which 
ho exerted. In a space incredibly short for any one but a Scot* 
tish mountaineer having his nerves strung by the deepest and 
most passionate interest, the youth reached the entrance of the 
ravine, through which tho rill tliat flows down Corri-nan-shian 
\ discharges itself, and unites witli the brook that waters the little 
valley of Glendearg. 

Hero he paused, and looked around him upwards and down- 
wards tlirough the glen, without perceiving a human form. His 
heart sank within him. But the windings of the glen intercepted 
his prospect, and the person, whose voico he had heard, tuight, 
therefore, be at no great distance, though not obvious to his 
sight. I^iie branches of an oak-tree, wUch sjiot straight out 
from the face of a tall cliff, proffered to liis bold spirit, steady 
head, and active limbs, the means of ascending it as a place of 
out-look, although tho enterprise was what most men vrould have 
shrunk from. But by one bound from the earth, the active 
youth caught hold of tlie lower branch, and swung himself up 
; into the tree, and in a minute more gdinod tho top of the cliff, 
from which he could easily descry a human figure descending 
the valley. It was not that of a shepherd, or of a hunter, and 
scarcely any others used to traverse this deserted solitude, espe- 
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cially coming from the norUi^ since the reader may remember 
that the brook took its rise from an extensive and dangerous 
morass which lay in that direction. 

But Halbert Crlendinning did not pause to consider who the 
traveller might be, or what might be the purpose of his journey. 
To know tliat ho saw a human being, and might receive, in the 
extremity of his distress, the countenance and advice of a fellow- 
creature, was enough for him at the moment. He threw himself 
from the pinnacle of the cliff once more into #io arms of tlie 
projecting oak-tree, whose boughs waved in middle air, anchored 
by the roots in a huge rift, or chasm of the rock. Catching at the 
branch which was nearest to him, he dropped himself from that 
height upon the ground ; and such was the atliletic springiness 
of his youthful sinews, that he pitched there as lightly, and with 
as littlo injury, as tlie falcon stooping from her wlie^l. ,, 

To resume his race at full speed up the glen, was the w’ork of 
an instant ; and as he turned angle after angle of the indented 
banks of the valley, without meeting that which he sought, ho 
became half afraid that the form which he had seen at such a 
distance had already melted into thin air, and was either a decep- 
tion of his own imagination, or of the elementary spirits by which 
the valley was supposed to be haunted. 

But, to his inexpressible joy, as he turned round the base of a 
huge and distinguished crag, he saw, straight before and very near 
to him, a person, whose dr^, as be riewed it hastily, resembled 
that of a pilgrim. 

He was a man in advaneed life, and wearing a lopg beard, 
liaving on his head a large slouched hat, witliout eitiier band or 
brooch. His dress was a tunic of black serge, which like those 
commonly called hussjir-cloaks, had an upper part, which covered 
the arms and fell down on the lower ; a small scrip and bottle, 
which hung at his back, with a stout staff in his hand, completed 
Ms equipage. His step was feeble, like that of one exliaustc J by 
a toilsome journey. 

Save yc, good father I” said tlie youth. ‘‘ God and Our Lady 
have sent you to my assistance.” » 

And ill what, my son, can so frail a creature as I am, bo of 
service to you 1” said the old man, not a, little .surprised at being 
thus accosted by so handsome a youth, Ms features discomposed 
by anxiety, his face flushed witii exertion, Ms hands and much of 
his dress stained with blood. 

A man bleeds to death in the valley hei'o, hard by, Como 
with mo — come with me I You are aged — you have experience — 
you have at least your senses — ^and mine have well-nigh left rae.” 

“ A man — and bleeding to death — and here in this desolate 
spot I** said the stranger. ^ 

Stay not to question it, father,” said the youth, but come 
instantly to his re3cue« Follow me — follow me, without aii in- 
etant'a delay.” 
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“ Nay, but, ray son,”, said tho old man, we do not Bgbtly 
follow the guides w}io present themselves th«S suddenly in Ih© 
bosom of a howling wilderness. Ere I follow thee, thou must 
.oxpound^to me thy name, thy purpose, and thv oansi©.” 

There is no time to expound any thing,” said HalbeH ; I 
tell thee a man’s life is at stake, and thou must oomo to epd him, 
or I will carry thee thither by force 1 ” 

‘‘Nay, thou shalt not need,” said the traveller; ^*if it indeed 
be as tliou sayeat, I will follow thee of free-will — the rather that 
I am not wholly unskilled in leech-craft, and have in my scrip that 
which may do thy friend a service — Yet walk more slowdy, 1 
pray thee, for I am already well-nigh forespent with travel,” 

With the indignant impatience of the fiery steed when compelled 
Ijy his rider to keep pace with some slow drudge upon tlie higli- 
\va 3 s 1 Halbert accompanied the wayfarer, burning with anxiety 
which he endeavoured to subdue, that he might not alarm his 
companion, who was obviously afraid to trust him. When they 
reached the place where they were to turn off the wider glen into 
the Corri, the traveller made a doubtful pause, as if unw’illing 
to leave the broader path — “Young man,” he said, “if tlmii 
meanest aught but good to tliese gray hairs, thou wilt gain littl(3 
by thy cruelty — I liave no earthly treasure to tempt eiUier 
robber or murderer.” 

“And I,” said the youUi, ‘^am neither — and yet — God of 
Heaven I — I may be a murderer, unless your aid comes in time 
to this wounded wretch 1 ” ^ 

“ Is \t even so,” said the traveller ; “ and do human passions 
disturb the breast of nature even in her deepest solitude ? — Yet 
why should I marvel that where darkness abides tho works of 
darkness should abound 1 — By its fruits is the tree known — 
Lead on, unhappy youth — I follow thee !” 

And with better will to the journey than he had evinced hither- 
to, tho stranger exerted himself to the uttermost, and seemed to 
forget his own fatigue in his efforts to keep pace with his impa- 
tient guide. 

What was the surprise of Halbert Gleiidinning, when, upon 
arriving at tlie fatal spot, he saw no appearance of the body of 
Sir Piercio Shafton ! The traces of the fray were Qtherwise 
sufficiently visible. The knighPs cloalc bad indeed vanislied as 
well asdiis body, but his doublet remained where he had laid it 
down, and the turf on which he had been stretched wtis stained 
with blood in many a dark cvimstni spot, , 

As he gazed round him in terror and astonishment, Halbert’s 
eyes fell upon the place of sepultui’e which had so lately appeared 
to gape for a victim. It was no longer open, and it seemed that 
cartli had received tlie expected toant ; for the usual narrow 
liillock was piled over what had lately been an open grave, and 
the green sod was adjusted over all With the accuracy of an expe- 
rienced sexton. Halbert stood aghast. The idea rushed on hia* 
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mind irresistibly, that the earth-heap before him enclosed \v}iat 
had lately been a living, moving, and sentient fellow-creature, 
whom, on little provocation, his fell act had reduced to a clod of 
the valley, as senseless and as cold as tlie turf under which ho 
rested. The hand that scooped the grave had completed its 
work ; and whose hand could it be save that of the mysterious 
being of doubtful quality, whom his rashness had invoked, and 
whom he had suffered to intermingle in his destinies ? 

As he stood with clasiKjd hands and uplifted eyes, bitterly 
riieing his rashness, ho was roused by the voice of the stranger, 
wlmse suspicions of his guide had again been awakened by 
fijiding the scene so different from what Halbert had led him to 
expect. — “Young man,” he said, “hast thou baited thy tongue 
with falsehood to cut perliaps only a few days from the life of one 
whom Nature will soon call home, without guilt on thy part to 
hasten his journey V* 

“ By the blessed Heaven ! — by our dear Lady !” ejaculated 
Halbert 

“ Swear not at all !” said the stranger, interrupting him, 
“ neither by Heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by earth, for it is 
bis footstool — nor by the creatures whom he hath made, for 
they are but earth and clay as we are. Let thy yea be yea, and thy 
nay nay. Tell mo in a word, why and for what purpose 
thou liast feigned a tale, to lead a bewildered traveller yet farther 
asti’ay 

“ As T am a Cliristian man,” said Glendinning, “ I left him 
here bleeding to death — and now I no where spy him, apd much 
I doubt that the tomb that thou seest has closed on his mortal re- 
mains I” 

“ And who is he for whose fate thou art so anxious ?” said the 
stranger ; or how is it possible that this wounded man could 
have been cither removed from, or interred in, a place so soli- 
tary 1” 

“ Ills name,” said Halbert, after a moment’s pause, “ is Piereio 
Shafton — there, on that very spot, I left him bleeiling ; and what 
power has conveyed him hence, I know no more than tliou dost.” 

“ Picrcie Shafton ?” said the stranger ; “ Sir Piercie Shafton 
of Wilverton, a kinsman, as it is said, of the groat Piercie of 
Northumberland ? If thou hast slain him, to return to the 
territories of the proud Abbot is to give thy neck to the*gallows. 
Ho is well known that Piercie Shafton ; the meddling tool of 
wiser plotters — a harebrained trafficker in treason — a champion 
of the Pope, employed as a forlorn hope by those more politic 
heads, who have more will to \vork mischief, than valour to 
encounter danger. — Como with me, youth, and save thyself from 
the evil consequences of tl^is deed — Guido mo to tlio Castle of 
Avenel, and thy reward shall be protection and safety.” 

Again Halbert paused, and summoned his mind to a hast)’ 
council. The vengeance with which the Abbot was likely to visit 
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the slaughter of Shafton, his friend, and in some meaBure his 
guest, was likely to be ^vere ; yet, in tlie varions contingencies 
which he had considered previous to their he had unac- 
•countablji^ omitted to reflect what was to be his line of conduct in 
case of Sir Pieroie falling by his hand. If he returned to Glen- 
dearg, he was sure to draw on his whole family, including Mary 
Avenel, the resentment of the Abbot and community, whereas it 
was possible that flight might make him be regarded as the sole 
author of tlie deed, and might avert the indignation of the monks 
from the rest of tlie inhabitants of his paternal tower. Halbert 
recollected also the favour expressed for the household, and 
especially for Edward, by the Sub-Prior ; and he conceived that 
he could, by communicating his own guUt to that worthy eccle- 
siastic, when at a distance from Glendearg, secure his powerful 
interposition in favour of his family. These tlioughts rapidly 
passed through his mind, and he detenninod on flight. The 
stranger’s company and his promised protection came in aid of 
that resolution ; but he was unable to reconcile the invitation 
which .the old man gave liim to accompany him for safety to tlie 
Castle of Avenel, with the connections of Julian, the present 
usurper of that inheritance. “ Good fatlicr,” he said, ** I fear 
tliat you mistake the man with wdiom you wish me to harbour. 
Avenel guided Piercie Shafton into Scotland, and his henchman, 
Christie of the Clinthill, brought the Southron hitlier.” 

“ Of that,” said the old man, " I am well aware. Yet if thou 
wilt trust to me, as I have shewn no reluctance to confide in 
tliee, thou shalt.find with Julian Avenel welcome, or at least 
safety.” 

“ Father,” replied Halbert, “ tliougli I can ill reconcile what 
thou sayest w'ith what Julian Avenel hath done, yet caring little 
about tJie safety of a creature so lost as myself, and as thy words 
seem those of truth and honesty, and finally, as thou didst render 
thyself frankly up to my conduct, I will return the confidence 
thou hast shewn, and accompany thee to the Castle of Avenel by 
a road which thou thyself couldst never have discovered.” He 
led tlic w^ay, and the old man followed for some time in silence, 


CHAPTER XXII I. 


*Ti8 when the wound is stiffening with the cold, 
Tlie warrior 1ii*st feels pain — ’tis wlien the hoiit 
And fiery fever of his soul is pass’d. 

The sinner feels remorse. 

014 Play. 


The feelings of compunction with which Halbert Glendinning 
was visited upon this painful occasioff, were deeper than belonged 
to an age and country in which human life was held so cheap. 
They fell far short certainly of those which might have afflicterf 
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a mind regulated by better religions precepts, and more atricily 
trained under social laws ; but still they |yere deep and severely 
felt, and divided in Halbert’s heart even the regret with which he ^ 
parted from Mary A venel and the tower of his fathers. 

The old traveller walked silently by his side for 8oriietime,ani 
then addressed him. — ‘‘ My son, it has been said that sorrow 
must speak or die — Why art thou so much cast down ? — Tell 
mo thy unhappy tale, and it may be that my gray head may 
devise counsel and aid for your young life.” 

“ Alas !” said Halbert Glendinning, “ can you wonder why 
I am cast down ? — I am at this instant a fugitive from my 
father’s house, from ray mother, and from my friends, and I bear 
on my head the blood of a man who injured me but in idle words, 
which I have thus bloodily requited. My heart now tells me 1 
have done evil — it were harder than these rocks if it could^bear 
unmoved the thought, that I have sent this man to a long account, 
unhouseled and unshrieved !” 

“ Pause there, my son,” said the traveller. That thou hast 
defaced God’s image in tliy neighbour’s person — that thou hast 
sent dust to dust in idle wrath or idler pride, is indeed a sin ot 
the deepest dye — that thou hast cut ^ort the space which 
Heaven might have allowed him for repentance, makes it yet 
more deadly — but for all this there is balm in Gilead.” 

« 1 understand you not, father,” said Halbert, strpek by the 
solemn tone which was assumed by his companion. 

The old man proceeded, ‘.‘Thou hast slain thine enemy — it 
was a cruel deed: thou hast cut him off perchance in his ^ins — it 
is a fearful aggravation. Do yet by my counsel, and in lieu of 
him whom thou hast perchance consigned to tlio kingdom of 
Satan, let thine efforts wrest another subject from the reign oi 
the Evil One.” 

I understand you, father,” said Halbert; thou wouTdst have 
me atone for my rasimess by doing service to the soul of my 
adversary — But how may this he I I have no money to purchaso 
masses, and gladly would I go barefoot to the Holy Land to free 
his spirit from purgatory, only that — j— ” 

“ My son,” said the -old man, interrupting liim, tlie sinner for 
wliose redemption I entreat you to labour, is not tlie dead but the 
living. It is not for the soul of thino enemy I would exhort thee 
to pray — that has already had its final doom from a d'ldge as 
merciful as he is just; nor, wert thou to coin that rock into ducats, 
and obtain a mass for each one, would it avail the departed spirit. 
Where the tree liatli fallen, it must lie. But tlie sapling, wliich 
liath in it yet tho^ vigour and juice of life, may be bended to the 
point to which it ought to incline.” 

“ Art thou a priest, father ?” said the young man, or by what 
commission dost thou talk such high matters 1” 

By that of my Almighty Master,” said tlie traveller, “ under 
whoso banner I am an enlisted soldier.” 
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Halbert’s acquaintance with religious matters was no deeper 
than could be derived drom the Archbishop of Saint Andrew’s 
Catechism, and the pamphlet called the Twa<i)enni^ Faith, both 
which were industriously circulated and recommended by the 
monks oT^aint Mary’s. Yet, however indifferent and super- 
ficial a theologian, he began to suspect that he was now in com- 
pany with one of the gospellers, or heretics, before whose induenco 
the ancient system of rehgion now tottered to the very foundation, 
lired up, as may well be presumed, in a holy horror against those 
formidable sectaries, tlie youth’s first feelings were those of a 
loyal and devoted church vassal. “ Old man,” ho said, wert 
thou able to make good with tliy hand the words that thy tongue 
hath spcdcen against our Holy MoUier Church, we should have 
tried upon tliis moor which of our creeds hath the better cham- 
pioi^” 

“ Nay,” said the stranger, if thou art a true soldier of Home, 
thou wilt not pause from thy purpose because thou hast the odds 
oi years and of strength on thy side. Hearken ^ me, ray son. 1 
have shewed thee how to make tliy j)eace with Heaven, and thou 
hast rejected my proffer. I will now sliew thee how thou slialt 
make thy reconciliation with the powers of this world. Take this 
gray head from the frail body wliich supports it, and carry it to 
the cliair of proud Abbot Boniface ; and when thou tcllest him 
thou hast slain Picrcie Shaftoi*, mid his ire rises at the deed, 
lay tlie liead of Henry Warden at his foot, and thou shalt havo 
praise instead of censure.” 

Hall^ert Glendinniug stepped back in surprise. What I are 
you that Henry Warden so famous among the heretics, that even 
Knox’s name is scarce more frecpiently in their mouths ? Art 
thou he, and darest thou to approach the Halidome of Saint 
Mary’s ?” 

“ I jfra Henry Wai’deii of a surety,” said the old man, " far 
unwortliy to bo named in the san^e brcatli with Knox, but yet 
willing to venture on whatever dangers my master’s seiwice may 
call me to.” 

Hoaiken to me, then^” said Halbert ; to slay thee, I have 
no heart — to make thee prisonei*, were equally to bring thy blood 
on my head — to leave thee in this wild without a guide, were 
little better, I will conduct thee, as I promised, in safety to the 
Castle pf Avenel ; but breathe not, while we are on tho journey, 
a word against tlio doctrines of the holy church of which I am an 
unworthy — hut though an ignorant, a zealous member, — When 
tliou art there arrived, beware of thyself — there is a high price 
upon thy head, and Julian Avenel loves the glance of gold bonnet- 
pieces.” * 

" Yet thou sayest not,” answ'ered tlie Protestant preacher, for 
such he was, ^ that fur lucre he wouli sell the blood of his guest 

* A gold coin of James V., the most beautiful of the Scottisli series ; so called 
because the efiigies of the sovereign is represented wearing a bonnet. 
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“ Not if thou comost an invited stranjjer, relying on his faith,” 
said the youth ; “ evil as Julian may be/ lie dare not break tho 
rites of hospitality ; for, loose as we on these marches may be in all 
other ties, tuese are respected amongst us even to idoI,y.try, and 
his nearest relations would think it incumbent on them to spill 
his blood themselves, to efface tlie disgrace such treason would 
bring upon their name and lineage. But if thou goest self-invited, 
and without assurance of safety, I promise thee 5iy risk is great.” 

I am in God’s liand,” answered the preacher ; it is on His 
errand that I traverse these wilds amidst dangers of every kind; 
while I am useful for my master’s service, they shall not prevail 
against me, and when, like tlie barrcn-fig-trec, I can no longer 
j)roduce fruit, what imports it when or by whom tho axe is laid to 
the root 1” 

“ Your courage and devotion,” said Glendinning, "are wosHhy 
of a better cause.” 

“ That,” said Warden, cannot be — mine is tho very best.” 

They continued their journey in silence, Halbert Glendinning 
tracing with the utmost accuracy the mazes of tho dangerous and 
intricate morasses and hills which divided the Halidome from the 
barony of Avenel. From time to time ho was obliged to stop, in 
order to assist his companion to cross tlie black intervals of quak- 
ing bog, called in the Scottish dialect kags^ by which tho firmer 
parts of the morass were intersected. 

‘‘ Courage, old man,” said Halbert, as he saw his companion 
almost exhausted with fatigue, <^wo shall soon be upon hard 
ground. And yet soft as this moss is, I have seen the me^yry fal- 
coners go through it as light as deer when tho quarry was upon 
the flight.” 

True, my son,” answered Warden, " for so I will still call 
you, though you term me no longer father ; and even §o doth 
headlong youth pursue its pleasures, without regard to the mire 
and the peril of the paths through which they are liurried.” 

“ 1 have already told thee,” answered Halbert Glendinning, 
sternly, tliat I will |iear nothing from thee that savours of 
doctrine.” 

Nay, but, my son,” answered Warden, “ thy spiritual hither 
himself would surely not dispute the truth of what I have now 
spoken for your edification I” 

Glendinning stoutly replied, ^ T know not how that may be — 
but I wot well it is the fashion of your brotherhood to bait your 
hook with fair discourse, and to hold yourselves up as angels of 
light, that you may the better extend tlie kingdom of darkness.” 

May God,” replied the^preacher, pardon those who have thus 
reported of his servants ! I will not offend thee, my son, by 
being instant out of season — thou speakest but as thou art taugiit 
— yet sure I trust that so g(Aidly a youth will be still rescued, like 
a brand from tlie burning.” 

While he tlius spoke, the verge of the morass was attained, and 
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their patli lay on the declivity. Green-sward it was, and, viewed 
from a distance, chequered with its n^ow and verdant line the 
dark -brown heath which it traversed, though the distinction was 
jiot so CrT^ily traced when they were walking on it. * The old 
man pursued his journey with comparative ease ; and, unwilling 
again to awaken the jealous zeal of his young companion for tlio 
Roman faith, he discoursed on other matters. The tone of liis 
conversation was still grave, moral, and instructive. He liad 
travelled much, and knew both the langu^ and manners of 
other countries, concerning which Halbert Glendinning, already 
anticipating the possibility of being obliged to quit Scotland for 
the deed he had done, was natu^ly and anxiously desirous of 
information. By degrees he was more attracted by the charms 
of the stranger’s conversation than repelled by the dread of his 
dangerous cliaractcr as a heretic, and Halbert had called him 
father more than once, ere the turrets of Avencl Castle came in 
view. 

The situation of this ancient fortress was remarkable. Tt 
occupied a small rocky islet in a mountain lake, or tarn, as such 
a piece of water is called in Westmoreland. The lake might bo 
about a mile in circumference, surrounded by hills of considerable 
height, which, except where old trees and brushwood occupied 
the ravines that divided tliem from each other, were bare and 
heathy. The surprise of the spectator was chiefly excited by 
finding a piece of water situated in that high and mountainous 
region, and the landscape around had features which might rather 
be tera&ed wild, tlian either romantic or sublime ; yet the scene 
was not without its charms. Under the burning sun of summer, 
the clear azure of the deep unruffled lake refreshed ihe eye, and 
impressed the mind with a pleasing feeling of deep solitude. In 
winter^wlieu the snow lay on the mountains around, tliese dazzling 
masses appeai’ed to ascend far beyond their Avonted and natural 
height, wliile the lake, which stretched beiicatli, and filled their 
bosom with all its frozen waves, lay like the surface of a dai'kened 
and broken mirror around the black and ipcky islet, and the walls 
of the gray castle witli which it was crowned. 

As the castle occupied, either with its principal buildings, or 
with its flanking and outward walls, every projecting point of 
rock, which served as its site, it seemed as completely surrounded 
by water as the nest of a wild swan, save where a narrow cause- 
way extended betwixt the islet and the shoi'e. But tlie fortress 
was larger in appearance than in reality ; and of tlie buildings 
which it actually contained, many bad become ruinous and unin- 
habitable. In the times of the grandeur of the Avenel family, 
these had been occupied by a considerable garrison of followers 
and retainers, but they were now in a ^reat measure deserted; and 

• This i.ort of path, visible wlicn looked at from a distance, but not to he 
seen when you are upon it, is culled on the Border by the sig;nihcant name of ai 
Blind-rood 
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Juliuii A vend would probably have fixed his habitation in a red- 
den ee better suited to his diininishcd fortunes, had it not been for 
the great security which the situation of the old castle afforded to 
a man of his precarious and perilous mode of life. ^tMiced, in * 
this 1‘espect, the spot could scarce have been more liappily chosen, 
for it could be I’eudered almost completely inaccessible at the 
]>leasuro of thf‘ inhabitant. The distance betwixt the nearest 
shore and the islet was not indeed above an hundred yards ; but 
then tlie causeway whicli connected them was extremely narrow, 
and completely divided by tw'o cuts, one in the mid-w'ay between 
the islet and shore, and another close under the outward gate of 
tlie castle. IMiese formed a formidable, and almost insurmounbiblc* 
interruption to any hostile approach. Each was defended by a 
drawbridge, one of which, being tliat nearest to the castle, was 
lYgularly raised at all times during the day, and both were li'Sted 
at night. * 

The situation of Julian A vend, engaged in a variety .^f feuds, 
and a party to almost every dark and mysterious transaction 
which was on foot in tliat %vild and military frontier, required all 
these precautions for his security. Ilis own ambiguous and 
doubtful course of policy had increased these dangers ; for as he 
made proft'ssions to both parties in the state, and occasionally 
united more actively with either the one or the other, as chanced 
best to serve his immediate purpose, he could not be said to have 
either firm allies and protectors, or determined enemies. His 
life was a life of expedients and of peril ; and wliilc, in pursuit of 
his interest, ho made all the doubles which he thought necessary 
to attain his oljject, he often over-ran his prey, and missed that 
which he might have gained by observing a sti*aighter course. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

IMl walk oil U|Jioe ; arm ray oyo witli caution, 

JVly heart with eoumgo, and ray liand witli weapon, 

Like liiia who ventures on u hou’s den. 

Old 

Whkn, isbiiing from the gorge of a pass which terminated upon 
the lalio, the travellers came in sight of the ancient castle of 
Avcnel, the old man paused, and, resting upon his pilgrim staff*, 
looked witli earnest attention upon the scene before him. The 
castle w^as, as wo have said, in many places ruinous, as was evi- 
dent, even at this distance, by tlie broken, rugged, and irregular 
eiitliiio of the Walls and of the towers. In others it seemed more 
entire, and a pillar of da^ Smoke, which ascended from the 
chimneys of the donjon, andspread its long dusky pennon tlirougb 


* Seo you U. Avenel Ca^tk. 
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fclio clear ether, indicated that was inhabited. But no corn- 
fields or enclosed pasture-grounds on Uie side of tlie lake shewed 
that provident attention to comfoi't and subsistence whidi usually 
appeared, near tlie houses of the greater, and even of the lesser 
barons. There were no cottages with their patches of infield, and 
their crofts and gardens, surrounded by rows of massive syca- 
mores ; no church with its Simple tower in the Valley ; no herds 
of sheep among the hills ; no cattle on tlie lower ground ; nothing 
which intimated the occasional prosecution of me arts of peace 
and of industry. 1 1 was phiin tliat thfe inhabitants, whetlicr few 
or numerous, must he considered as the garrison of the castle, 
living: within its defended precincts, and subsisting by means 
whicli weiYJ other than peaceful. 

Probably it wad with this conviefion that the old man, gazing 
on Idle castle, muttered to himself, Lapis offeiidorm et petra 
scandali .'** and then, turning to Halbert Glcndimiiiig, he added, 
“We may say of yonder. fort as King James did of another 
faMtuesR in this province, that he who built it was a thief in his 
heart.”.* 

“ But it was not so,” answered Glcndinning; “yonder castle 
was built by the old lords of Avenel, men as much beloved in 
]K‘ace as they were respected in war. They were the bulwark of 
the frontiers against foreigners, and the protectors of the natives 
from domestic oppression. The present usurper of their inheri- 
tance no more resembles them, than the night-prowling owl 
resembles a falcon, because she builds on the same j’oek.” 

“ TWs Julian Avenel, then, holds no high place in tlie love and 
regard of his neighbours I” said Warden. 

“ So little,” answered Halbert, “ that besides the jack-men and 
riders with whom he lias associahid himself, and of whom he has 
many at his disposal, 1 know of few who volunhirily associate 
with him. He has been more than once oujilawed both by England 
and Scotland, his lands declared forfeited, and his head set at a 
price. But in these imquiet times, a man so daring as Julian 
Avenel has ever found some friends willing to protect him against 
the penalties of the law, on condition of his secret services.” 

“ You describe a dangerous man,” replied Warden. 

“ You may have experience of that,” replied the youth, if you 
deal not tho more warily; — though it may be that he also h;i3 
forsaken tho community of tho church, and gene astray in tlie 
path of heresy.” 

“ What your blindness terms the path of heresy,” answered the 
reformer, “ is indeed the straight and narrow way, wherein ho 
wlio walks turns not aside, whether for worldly wealth or for 
worldly passions. Would to God this man wore moved by no 
other and no worse spirit than *tli^ which prompts my poor 

• Jt was of Lochwood, the hereditary fortress of the Johnstores of Annandale. 

a strong castle situated in the centre ox a quaking hog, tliat James Yl.made thib 
remark. 
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endeavours to extend the kingdom of Heaven ! This Boron of 
Avenel is personally unknown to me, is not of our congregation 
or of our counsel ; yet I bear to him charges touching my safety, 
from th^se whom he must fear if he does nojt respect them, ani 
upon that assurance I will venture upon his hold— ^ am now 
sufficiently refreshed by these few minutes of repose.” 

“ Take then this advice for your safety,” said Halbert, and 
believe tliat it is founded upon the usage of this country and its 
inhabitants. If you can better shift for yourself, go not to the 
Castle of Avenel — if you do risk going thither, obtain from 
him, if possible, his safe-conduct, and beware tliat he swears it by 
the Black Rood — And lastly, observe whether he eats with you 
at the board, or pledges you in the cup ; for if he gives you not 
those signs of welcome, his thoughts are evil ti> wards you.” 

‘'Alas !” said the preacher, “1 have no better eartlily refug<i for 
the present than these frowming towers, but I go thither ti'usting 
to aid which is not of this cartli — But thou, good youtli, needest 
thou trust thyself in tliis dangerous den 

“ I,” answered Halbert, “ am in no danger. 1 am well known 
to Christie of the Clintliill, the henchman of this Julian Avenel ; 
and, what is a yet better protection, I have nothing either to pro- 
voke malice or to tempt plunder.” 

The tramp of a steed, which clattered along the shingly banks 
of the loch, was now heard behind them ; and, when they looked 
back, a rider wOvS visible, his steel cap and the point of iiis long 
lance glancing in tlw; setting sun, as ho rode rapidly towards 
them. I. 

Halbert Glendinning soon recognized Christie of the Clin thill, 
and made his companion aware that tlie henchmau of Julian 
Avenel was approaching. 

“ Ha, youngling !” said Christie to Halbert, as he caiuc up to 
them, “thou hast inade^good my word at last, and come to take 
service with my noble* master, hast thou not? Thou shalt find 
a good friend and a true ; and ere Saint Barnaby come round 
again, thou shalt know every pass betwixt Millbum Plain and 
Netherby, as if thou hadst been born, with a jack on thy back, 
and a laocc in thy hand. — What old carle hast thou with thee ? 
— He is not of tlic brotherhood of Saint Mary’s — at least he has 
not the buist * of these black cattle.” 

* “ He is a wayfaring man,” said Halbert, “ who has concerns 
with Julian of Avenel, For myself, I intend to go to Edinburgh 
to see the court and the Queen, and when I return hither we w ill 
talk of your proffer. Meantime, as thou bast often invited me to 
the castle, I crave hospitality tliere to-night for myself and my 
companion.” 

“ For thyself and welcome,* young comrade,” replied Oiristie : 
“bat we harbour no pilgrims, nor aught that looks like u 
pilgrim.” 

* Buist— The brand, or mark, set upon ^eep or catUe by thoir oimerai 
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“ So please you,” said Warden, “ I have letters of commenda- * 
tion to thy master from a sure friend, whom he will right willingly 
. oblige in higher matters than in affording me a brief protection. — 
4na I am no pilgrim, but renounce the same, with all its super- 
stitious observances.” 

He offered his letters to the horseman, who shook his head. 

These,” he said, ^ are matters for my master, and it will bo 
well if he can read them himself ; for me, sword and lance are 
my hook and psalter, and have been since 1 was twelve years 
old. But I will guide you to the castiie, and the Baron of Avonel 
will himself judge of your errand.” 

By this time the party had reached the causeway, along which 
Christie advanced at a trot, intimating his presence to the 
warders within the castle by a shrill and peculiar whistle. At 
this signal the farther drawbridge was lowered. The horseman 
passed it, and disappeared under the gloomy portal which was 
beyond it. 

Glendinning and his companion advancing more leisurely along 
the rugged causeway, stood at length under the same gateway, 
over which frowned, in dark red freestone, the ancient armorial 
bearings of the house of Avenel, which represented a female 
figure shrouded and muffled, wlfich occupied the whole field. 
The cause of their assuming so singular a device was uncertain, 
but the figure was generally supposed to represent the mysterious 
being called the White Lady of Avenel.* The sight of this 
mouldering shield awakened in the mind of Halbert the strange 
circumstances which had connected his fate with that of Mary 
Avenel, and with the doings of the spiritual being who was 
attached to her house, and whom he saw here represented in 
stone, as he had before seen her effigy upon the seal ring of 
Walter Avenel, which, with other trinkets formerly mentioned, 
had beoh saved from pillage, and brought to Glendearg, when 
Mary’s mother was driven from her habitation. 

“ You sigh, my son,” said the old man, observing the impres- 
sion made <m his youthful companion’s countenance, hut mistaking 
the cause ; “ if you fear to enter, vfo may yet return.” 

“ That can ye not,” said Christie of the Clinthill, who emerged 
at that instant from the side-door under the arcliway. ‘‘ Look 
yonder, and choose whether you will return skimming the water 
like a wild-duck, or winging the air like a plover.” 

They looked, and saw that the drawbridge which tliey had just 
crossed was again raised, and now interposed its planks betwixt 
the setting sun and the portal of the castle, deepening the gloom 
of the arch under which they stood, Christie laughed and bid 
them follow him, saying, by way of encouragement, in Halbert’s 
ear, “ Answer boldly and readily to whatever the Baron asks you. 

* There is an ancient English family, I believe, wiiich bears, or did bear, a 
ghost or spirit passant sable in a field argent. This seems to have been a device 
of a punning or canting herald. 
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Never stop to piek your words, and above all shew no fear of 
him — the devil is not so black as he is painted/’ 

As he spoke thus, he introduced them into the large stone hall, . 
at the upper end of which blazed a huge fire of wood. The long 
oaken tabic, which, as usual, occupied the midst of the apartment, 
was covered with rude preparations for the evening meal of the 
Biiroii and his chief domestics, five or six of wliom, strong, 
athletic, savage-looking men, paced up and down tho lower end 
of the hall, which rang to tlie jarring clang of their long swords 
that claslied as they moved, and to the heavy tramp of their 
high-heeled jack-hoots. Iron jacks, or coats of buff, formed the 
principal part of their dress, and steel-bonnets, or large slouched 
hats with Spanish plumes drooping backwards, were their head 
attire. 

The Baron of Avenel was one of those tall, muscular, n^irtial 
figures, which are the favourite subjects of Salvator Ilosa. He 
wore a cloak which had been once gaily trimmed, hut which, by 
long wear and frequent exposure to tlie weather, was now faded 
in its coloui*s. Thrown negligently about his tall person, it 
partly hid, and partly shewed, a sliort doublet of buff, under 
which was in some places visible that light shirt of mail which 
was called a secret, because worn instead of more ostensible 
armour, to protect against private assassination. A leathern 
belt sushiined a large and heavy sword on ono side, and on the 
other tliat gay poniard which had once called Sir Piercio Shafton 
master, of which the hatchments and gildings were already much 
defaced, either by rough usage or neglect. 

Notwithstanding the rudeness of his apparel, Julian Avenel’s 
manner and countenance had far more elevation than those of 
tho attendants who surrounded him. He might bo fifty or up- 
wards, for liis dark hair was mingled with gray, but age had 
neither tamed the fire of his eye nor the enterprise of Kis dispo- 
sition. His countenance had been handsome, for beauty was an 
attribute of the family ; hut the lines were roughened by fatigue 
and exposure to tho weather, and rendered coarse by the habitual 
indulgenco of violent passions. „ 

He seemed in deep and moody reflection, and was pacing at a 
disfivnee from his dependents along the upper end of the hall, 
sometimes stopping from time to time to caress and feed a gos- 
hawk, which sat upon his wrist, with its jesses (i. e, the leathern 
straps fixed to its legs) wrapt around his hand. The bird, which 
seemed not insensible to its master’s attention, answered . his 
caresses by ruffling forward its featliex*s, and pecking playfully at 
liis finger. At such intervals the Baron smiled, but instantly 
resumed the darksome air of sullen meditation. He did not 
even deign to look upon an object, which few could have passed 
and repassed so often witaout bestowing on it a transient glance. 

This was a woman of exceeding beauty, rather gaily than 
richly attired, who sat on a low seat close by the huge hall 
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chimacy. The gold chains round her neck and arms, — tlie gay* 
gown of green which swept tlje floor, — the silver-embroidored 
girdle, with its bunch of keys, depending in housewifely pride by 
/a silver cliain, — tlic yellow silken <^ouwecIief (Scottice, curch) 
which was disposed around her head, and partly concealed her 
dark profusion of hair, — above all, the •circumstance so delicately 
touched in the old ballad, that “ the girdle was too short,” the 
^ gown of green all too strait,” for the wearer’s present sliape, 
would have intimated the Baron’s Laily. But then the lowly 
seat, — the expression of deep melancholy, which was changed 
into a timid smile whenever she saw the least chance of catching 
the eye of Julian Avenel, — sthe subdued look of grief, and the 
starting tear for which tliat constrained smile was again exchanged 
when she saw herself entirely disregarded, — these were not the 
attributes of a wife, or they wore those of a dejected and afflicted 
female, who had yielded her love on less than legitimate 
terms, 

Julian Avenel, as we have said, continued po pace the hall 
without paying any of that mute attention which is rendered to 
almost ‘every female either by affection or courtesy. He seemed 
totally unconscious of her presence, or of that of his attendants, 
and was only I’oused from his own dark reflections by tlie notice he 
paid to the falcon, to which, however, the lady seemed to attend, 
as if studying to find either an op|)ortunity of speaking to ttie 
Baron, or of findihg something enignuitical in the expressions 
which he used to the bird. All this the strangers had time 
cnouglj,to remark ; fur no sooner had Uiey entered the apartment 
than their usher, Christie of the (..liuthill, after exchanging a 
Higiiificant glance with the menials or troopers at the lower end 
of the apartment, signed to lialbeH Glendinning and to his com- 
panion to stand still near the door, while he himself, advancing 
nearer *thc tabic, placed himself iii such a sitgation as to catch 
the Baron’s observation w'hen he should be disposed to look 
around, but without presuming to intrude himself on his master’s 
notice. Indeed, the look of tliis man, naturally bold, liardy, and 
audacious, seemed totally changed whei^ he Was in presence ot 
his master, and resembled the dejected and Cbwering maimer of 
a quarrelsome dog when rebuked by his owner, or when he finds 
himself obliged to deprecate the violence of a Superior adversary 
of his o^vn species. 

In spite of the novelty of his own situatibil, and every painful 
feeling connect'd with it. Halbert felt his curiosity interested in 
the female, who sate by the chimney unnoticed and unregarded. 
He marked with what keen and trembling solicitude she watdied 
the broken words of Julian, and how her glance stole towards 
iiim, ready to be averted upon the slightest chance of his per- 
ceiving himself to he watched. 

Meantime he went on with his dalliance with his feathered 
favourite, now giving, now withholding, the morsel with which lie 
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was about to feed the bird, and so exciting its appetite and grati- 
fying it by turns. “ What ! more yet % — thou foul kite, thou 
wouldst never have done — give thee part thou wilt liave all — 
Ay, prune thy feathers, and prink thyself gay — much |hou wilt 
xni^o of it now — dost think 1 know thee not 1 — dost think I see 
not that all that ruffling and pluming of wing and featliers is not 
for thy master, but to try what thou canst make of him, thou 
greedy gled 1 — well — there — take it then, and rejoice thyself — 
uttle boon goes far with thee, and with all thy sex — and so it 
should.” 

He ceased to look on the bird, and again traversed the apart- 
ment. Then taking another small piece of raw meat from the 
trencher, on -which it was placed ready cut for his use, he began 
once again to tempt and tease the bird, by offering and with- 
drawing it, until he awakened its wild and bold dis jos^ion. 

What ! struggling, fluttering, aiming at me with bealc and 
single t * So la ! So la ! wouldst mount 1 wouldst fly ? the jesses 
are round thy clutches, fool — thou canst neither stir nor soar, 
but by my will — Beware thou come to reclaim, wench, else 1 
will wring thy head off ono of these days — Well, have it then, 
and well fere thou with it. — So ho, Jenkin !” Ono of tlie atten- 
dants stepped forward — Take the foul gled hence to the mow — 
or, stay; leave her, hut look well to her casting and to her 
batliing — we will see her fly to-morrow. — How now, Christie, so 
•oon returned !” 

Christie advanced to his master, and gave an account of him- 
self and his journey, in the way in which a police-officer holds 
communication with his magistrate, tliat is, as much by signs i\b 
by words. 

Noble sir,” said that worthy satolite, “ the Laird of ,” he 

named no place, but pointed with his finger in a south^weatoni 
direction , — “ may not ride with you the day he purposed, because 
the Lord Warden has threatened that he will ” 

Here another blank, intelligibly enough made up by the speaker 
touching his own neck with his left fore-finger, and leaning his 
head a little to one. side. 

Cowardly caitSf !” said Julian ; by-^ Heaven ! the whole 
world turns sheer naught — it is not worth a brave man’s living 
in — ye may ride a day and night, and never see a feather wave 
or Lear a horse prance — the spirit of our fathers is dead. amongst 
us — the veiy brutes are degenerated — the cattle we bring home 
at our life’s risk are mere carrion — our hawks arc riflers-f — our 
hounds are turnspits and trindle-tails — our men are women — 
and our women are ” 

He looked at the female for the first time, and stopped short izi 
the midst of wliat he was about to say, though tliere was some- 

• In the kindly language of liawking, as Lady Juliana Berners terms it, hawka 
talons are called their singles* 

f So termed when they only caught their prey by the feathen;. 
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thing BO contemptuous in- the glance, that the blank might have 
been thus filled up — “ Our women are Buch as she is.” 

He said it iu»t, however, and, as. if desirous of attracting his 
attention, at all risks, and in whatever manner, she rose and came 
forwaifd to Inin, but witli a timorousness ill-disguised by affected 
gaiety. — ‘^Our w'omen, Julian — what would you say of tlie 
women 

“Nothing,” answered Julian Avenel, “at least nothing but 
that they are kind-hearted Welches like tliyself, Kate.” The 
female coloured deeply, and returned to her seat. — “ And what 
strangers hast thou brought with tliee, Christie, tliat staud yonder 
like two stone statues 1” said the Baron. 

“Tho taller,” answered Christie, “is, so please you, a young 
fellow called Halbert Gleiidinning, the eldest son of the old widow 
at GJendearg.” 

“ What brings him here V* said the Baron ; “ hath he any 
message from Mary Avenel 

“ Not as I thinli,” said Christie ; “ tlie youth is roving the 
country. — he was always a wild slip, for I have known him since 
lie was the height of ray sword.” 

“ What qualities hath he V* said the Baron. 

“All manner of qualities,” answered his follower — “he can 
strike a buck, track a deer, fly a hawk, haloo to a hound — he 
shoots in tho long and cross-bow to a hair’s-hreadth — wields a 
lance or sword like myself nearly — hacks a horse manfully and 
fairly — I wot not wfiat more a man need to do to make liim a 
gallant companion.” 

“ And who,” said the Baron, “is the old miser* who stands 
beside him ?” 

“ Some cast of a priest as I fancy — he says ho is charged with 
letters to you.” 

“ Bid them come forward,” said the Baron ; and no sooner had 
they approached him more nearly, tlian, struck by the fine form 
and strength displayed by Halbert Glendinning, he addressed him 
thus: “ 1 am told, young swankie, that you are roaming the world 
to sock your fortune — if you wiU serve Julian Avenel, you may 
find it without going farther.” 

“So please you,” answered Glendinning, “something lias 
chanced to me that makes it better I should leave this land, 
and I am* bound for Edinburgh.” 

“ Wliat ! — thou hast stricken some of the king’s deer, I warrant, 
— or lightened the meadows of Saint Maiy’s of some of ^eir beeves 
— or thou hast taken a moonlight leap over the border ?” 

“ No, sir,” said Halbert, “ my case is entirely different.” 

“ Then I w'arrant thee,” said the Baron, “ thou hast stabbed 
some brother churl in a fray about a j^ench — thou art a likely 
lad to wrangle in such a cause.” 

* Miser, used in the sense in whicii it often occurs m Spenser^ and which is 
indeed its literal import, — >.rretched old man.” 
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Ineffably disgusted at his tone and manner, Halbert Glendin- 
ning remained silent while the thought darted across his mind, 
what would Julian Avenel have said, had he Icnown tlie quarrel, 
of which he spoke so lightly, had arisen on account of* his own 
brother’s daughter ! — “ But be thy cause of fliglit what it will " 
Seiid Julian, in continuation, ‘^dost thou think the law or its emis- 
saries can follow thee into this island, or arrest thee under the 
standard of Avenel ? — Look at the depth of the lake, the strength 
of the walls, tlic length of tlie causeway — look at my men, ami 
think if they are likely to see a emnrade injured, or if I, their 
master, am a man to desert a faithful follower, in good or evil. 1 
tell -thee, it shall be an eternal day of truce betwixt thcc and 
justice, as tliey call it, from the instant thou hast put my colours 
into thy cap — thou shalt ride by the Warden’s nose ns thou 
wouldst pass an old market-woman, and ne’er a cur which fdHows 
him shall dare to bay at thee !” 

‘‘ I thank you for your offers, noble sir,” replied Halbert, “ but 
1 must answer in brief, tliat 1 cannot profit by them — my fortunes 
lead me elsewhere.” 

Thou art a self-willed fool for thy pains,” said Julian, turning 
from him; and signing Christie to approacli, he whispered in his 
oar, « There is promise in that young fellow’s looks, Christie, and 
we want men of limbs and sinews so compacted — those thou hast 
brought to me of late are the mere refuse of mankind, WTctches 
scarce worth tlie arrow that ends them : this youngster is limbed 
like Saint C4eorge. Ply him with wine and w'assail — let the 
wenches w cave their meshes about him like spiders — thouf under- 
standest ?” Christie gave a sagacious nod of intelligence, and fell 
back to a respectful distance from his master. — “ And lliou, old 
man,” said the Baron, turning to the cider traveller, hast thou 
been roaming the world after fortune too ? — it seems not she has 
fallen into thy way.” 

“ So please you,” replied Warden, " I wore perhaps mox’c to be 
pitied than I am now', had I indeed mot witli that fortune^, which, 
^^ke others, 1 have sought in my greener days.” 

“ Nay, understand me, friend,” said tlio. Baron ; “ if thou art 
satisfied with thy buckram gown and long staff, 1 Jdso am well 
content thou shouldst he as poor and contemptible as is good for 
the health of thy body and soul — All I care to know of thee is, 
the cause which hath brought thee to my castle, wdiere few crows 
of thy kind care to settle. Thou art, I warrant thee, some ejected 
monk of a suppressed convent, paying in his old days the price oi 
the luxurious idleness in w hich he spent his youth. — Ay, or it 
may be some pilgrim with a budget of lies from Saint James of 
Compostella, or Our Lady of Loretto ; or tliou mayest be some 
pardoner with his budget^ of relics from Home, forgiving sins at 
a penny a-dozen, and one to the tale — Ay, I guess why^I fiud 
thee in this boy's company, and doubtless tliou w'ouldst have such 
a 6tirapi)ing lad as he to carry thy w'allct, and relievo thy lazy 
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iihoulders ; but, by the inass, I will cross thy cuiiniug. I make 
niy vow to sun and moon, I will not sec a proper lad so tnisleard 
as to run the country with an old knave, like Simmie and his 
brother.* Away with theel” he added, lisinff in wrath, and 
speaking* scr-fast as to give no opportunity m answer, being 
probably determined to terrify the elder guest into an abrupt 
flight — " Away with thee, with tliy clouted coat, scrip, and spal- 
lop-shell, or, by tbo name of Avcnel, I will have them loose tlie 
liouiids on thee !*’ 

Warden waited witli tlie greatest patience until Julian A vend, 
astonished that the throats and violence of his language made no 
impression on him, paused in a sort of wonder, and said in a less 
imperious tone, “ Why the fiend dost tliou not answer me 

“ When you have done speaking,” said Warden, in the some 
composed manner, " it will he full time to reply.” 

" Say on man, in the devil’s name — but take beed — beg not 
here — were it but for the rinds of dieose, tlie refuse of the rats, 
or a morsel that my dogs would turn from — neither a grain of 
meal, nor the nineteenth part of a gray groat, will I give to any 
feigned limmar of thy coat.” 

It may be,” answered Warden, " that you would have leas 
quarrel with my coat if you knew what it covers. I am ncitlicr 
friar nor mendicant, and would be right glad to hear thy testi* 
mony against these foul deceivers of <S>d’s church, and usurpers 
of his rights over tlie Christian dock, were it given in Christian 
charity.” 

“ AtjA who or what art thou, then,” said Avcnel, that thou 
coinest to this Border land, and art neither monk, nor soldier, 
nor broken man !” 

T am an humble teacher of the holy word,” answered Warden. 
“ This letter from a most noble person will speak why I am here 
at tliis ^iresent time.” 

He delivered tlie letter to the Baron, who regarded the seal 
with some surprise, and then looked on the letter itsolf, which 
.seemed to excite still more. Ho then fixed his eyes on tlie stranger, 
and said, in a menacing ^tone, “ I think thou darest not betray 
me, or deceive me ?” 

I am not the man to attempt either,” was the concise reply. 

Julian Avenel carried the letter to the window, where he 
peruse4» or at least attempted to peruse it more than oiicc, often 
looking from the paper and gazing on the stranger who had de- 
livered it,, as if he meant to read the purport of the missive in the 
face of the measeuger. Julian at length called to the female, — 
" Catherine, bestir thee, and fetch me presently tliat letter which 
I bade tliee keep ready at band in thy casket, liaviiig no sure 
lockfast place of my own,” 

Catherine went with the readinesi of one willing to be em- 

* Two quastionanU or beffging friars, wliow aecoutrementu and rojsuery 
iiviko tho subject of au old Scottish satirical puem. 
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ployed ; aiid as folie walked, the situation which requires a wider 
gown and a longer girdle, and in which woman claims from man 
a double portion of the most anxious care, was still more visible 
tlian before. She soon returned with the paper, and was rewarded 
with a cold — “ I thank thee, wench ; thou art a carefut* secretary.’* 

Tins second paper he also perused and reperused more tlian 
once, and still, as he read it, bent from time to time a wary and 
observant eye upon Henry Warden. This examination and re-; 
examination, though both the man and the place were dangerous, 
the preacher endured witli the most composed and steady coiin- 
tc'nance, seeming, under the eagle, or rather the vulture eye of 
the Baron, as unmoved as under the gaze of an ordinary and 
j)paceful peasant. At length Julian Avenel folded both papers, 
and having put tliem into the pocket of his cloak, cleared his 
brow, and, coming foiwiircl, addressed his female compa\pon. 

Catlierino,” said ho, I have done this good man injustice, 
when I mistook him for one of tlie drones of Home. He is a 
preacher, Catherine — a preacher of the — the new doetrine of 
the Lords of the Congregation.” - 

The doctrine of the blessed Scriptures,” said the preacher, 
“ purified from the devices of men.” 

‘‘ Sayest thou 1” said Julian Avenel — Well, thou mayst call 
call it what thou lists ; but to mo it is recommended, because it 
flings off’ all those sottish dreams about saints and angels and 
devils, and unhoi'scs the lazy monks that have ridden us so long, 
and spur-galled us so har'd. No more masses and corpse-gifts — 
no more tithes and offerings to make men poor — no more pr’ayers 
or psalms to make men cowards — no more christenings and 
penances, and confessions and marriages.” 

“ So please you,” said Henry W arden, “ it is against the cor- 
ruptions, not against the fundamental doctrines, of the church, 
which we desire to x’enovate, and not to abolish.” 

“ Prithee, peace, man,” .said the Bai’on ; we of the laity care 
not what you set up, so you pull merrily down what stands in our 
way, {Specially it suits well with US’ of the Southland fells ; fur it 
is oui profession to turn the world upsipc down, and wo live ever 
the blithest life when the dowmer side is uppermost.” 

Warden would have replied ; but the Baron allowed him not 
time, striking the table with the hilt of bis dagger, and crying 
out, — “ Ha ! you loitering knaves, bring our supper-meal quickly. 
See you not this holy man is exhausted for lack of food ! Heard 
ye ever of priest or preacher that devoured not his five meals 
a-day ?” 

7’ho attendants bustled to and fro, and speedily brought in 
several large smoking platters, filled with huge pieces of beef, 
boiled and roasted, but without any variety whatsoever ; without 
vegetables, and almost without bread, though there was at the 
upper end a few oat-cakes in a basket. Julian Avenel made d 
sort of apology to Warden. 
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You liave been commended to our care, Sir Preacher, smoo 
that is your style, by a person whom we lughly honour.** 

“ 1 am assured,** said Warden," that the most noble Lord—*' 
" Prithee, peace, man,** said Avenel ; " what need of naming 
names, s*o we understand each otlier ? I meant but to speak in 
reference to your safety and comfort, of which he desires us to be 
chary. Now, for your safety, look at my walls and water. But 
touching your comfort, wc have no com of our o^vn, and the 
meal-girnels of the south are less easily transported tiian their 
beeves, seeing tliey liave no legs to walk upon. But what though I 
a stoup of wi**' hou shalt have, and of tlie best — thou shalt sit 
betwixt Cauierinc and me at the board-end. — And, Christie, do 
thou look to llie young springald, and call to the cellarer for a 
llagou of the best.’* 

IJe Baron took his wonted place at the upper end of the 
board ; his Catherine sate down, and ctiurtcously pointed to a seat 
betwixt them for their reverend guest. But notwithstanding the 
influence both of hunger and fatigue, Henry Warden retained his 
standing posture. 


CHAPTEll XXV. 

When lovely woman stoops to folb', 
And findft too late that men betray 


Julian Avenkl saw with surprise the demeanour of the reve- 
rend .stranger. " Beshrew me,’’ he said, "these new-fashioned 
religioners have fast-dtiys, 1 warrant me — the old ones used to 
confer these blessings chiefly on the laity.** 

" Wc acknowledge no sucli rule,’* said the preacher — "Wo 
hold that our faith eousists not. in using oi* abstaining from special 
meals on special days ; and in fasting we rend our hearts, and 
not our garments.” 

" The bettor — the bettcy for yourselves, and the worse for Tom 
T'ailor,” said the Baron ; “ but come, sit down, or, if thou needs 
must e’en give ns a cast of thy office, mutter thy charm.** 

" Sir Baron,** said the preacher, " I am in a strange land, 
where neither mine office nor ray doctrine are known, and where, 
it would seem, both arc gi'catly misunderstood. It is my duty so 
ta bear me, that in my person, hoAvover unwoi^thy, my Master’s 
dignity may be rospecled, and that sin may take no confidence 
from relaxation of tiic bonds of discipline.** 

" Ho la ! halt there,” said the Baron ; " thou wert sent hither 
for thy safety, but not, I tliiuk, to preach to, or control me. 
What is it thou wouldst have. Sir PJbacher ! Remember thou 
speakest to on© somewhat short of patience, who loves a short 
healtli and a long draught.” 
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‘‘ In a word, then,” 55aid Henry Warden, that lady 

‘'How?” said the Baron, starting — “what of her? — what 
hast thou to say of that dame ?” 

“ Is she thy houso-dame ?” said the preacher, after a moment’^ 
pause, in which he seemed to seek for the best mode of expressing 
what ho Iiad to say — “ Is she, in brief, tliy wife ?” 

The unfortunate young woman pressed both her hands on her 
face, as if to hide it, but the deep blush which crimsoned her 
brow and neck, sJiewed that her checks were also glowing ; and 
tlio bursting tears, which found tlieir way betwixt her slender 
lingoi's, bore witness to her sorrow, as well as to her shame, 

“ Now, by my father’s ashes ! ” said the Baron, rising and 
spurning from him his footstool with such Violence, that it Iiit the 
wall on the opposite side of the apartment — thou instanly con- 
straining liiraself, he muttered, “ What need to run mys^elf^nto 
trouble for a fool’s word ?” — Bien resuming his seat, he answered 
coldly and scornfully — “ No, Sir Priest or Sir Preacher, Cathe- 
rine is not iny wife — Cease thy whimpering, thou foolish wench 
— she is not my wife, but she is handfastod with me, and that 
makes her as honest a woman.” 

“ Handfasted ?” — repeated Warden. 

“ Knowest thou not that rite, holy man ?” said Avcnol, in the 
same tone of derision ; then 1 will tell thee. We Border-men 
are more wary than your inland clowns of Fife and Lothian — no 
jump in the dark for us — no clenching the fetters around our 
wrists till wc know how they will wear with us — we take our 
wives, like our horses, upon trial. When we are handfastod, as 
we term it, we are man and wife for a year and day — that space 
gone by, each may choose another mate, or, at their pleasure, may 
call the priest to marry them for life — and tins -vve call luuid- 
fasting.” * 

“ I’hen,’' Raid the preacher, “ I tell thee, noble B:m»n, *in l)ro- 
thoiiy love io thy soul, it is a custom licentious, gross, and cor- 
rupted, and, if i)crsisted in, dangerous, yea, dammible. It binds 
tlu*e to the frailer being while she is the object of desire — it 
1 istfi thee when she is most the su^ ect of pity — it gives all 
to brutul sense, and nothing to generous and gentle affection. 1 
Ray to thee, that he who can meditatfi the breach of such an 
engage ment, alxmdoning tho deluded w’oman aud tlio helpless 
(»ff8piii)g, is worse than the birds of prey ; for of them tho males 
remain w ith tlieir mates until the nestlings can take w ing. Above 
all, 1 say it is contrary to the pure Christian doctrine, wliieli 
assigns woman to man as the partner of his labour, the soother of 
ins evil, his helpmate in peril, his friend in affliction ; not as the 

I 

* Tills custom of hnncirasting actually prevailed in tho upland days. It arose 
piu'Uy from the want of priests. #Vhile the convents subsisted, monks were de- 
tacliod on regular circuits tbrongli tJie wilder districts, to marry those who had 
lived in this species of connection. A practice of the samo kind existed in the 
Ihic of rortland. ^ 
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toy of his looser hours, or- as a flower, which, once cropped, he may 
tlirow aside at pleasure.** 

Now, by the Saints, a most virtuous homily !’* said the Baron ; 
“ quaintky conceived and curiously pronounced, and to a ■well- 
chosen congregation. Hark ye, Sir Gospeller ! trow y,e to have a 
fool in hand 1 Know I not that your sect rose by blutf Harry 
Tudoi’, merely because ye aided him to change his Kate ; and 
tvherefore should I not use the same Christian liberty with mine 1 
Tush, man 1 bless the good food, and meddlo not with what coU' 
corns thee not — thou hast no gull in Julian Avenel.” 

He liatli gulled and cheated himself,** said the preacher, 
‘‘ should be even incline to do that poor sliarer of his domes^'c 
cares the imperfect justice that remains to him. ('an he 
raise her to the rank of a pure and uncontaminated matinu ? -- 
CaiT*hc deprive his child of the misery of owing birth to a mother 
who has eiTed ? He can indeed give them IsSth tlie rank, the 
state of married wife and of lawful son ; but, in public opinion, 
their names will be smirched and sullied with a stain which his 
tardy efforts cannot entirely efface. Yet render it to them, 
Baron of Avenel, render to fliem this late and imperfect justice. 
Bid me bind you together for ever, and celebrate the day of your 
bridal, not witli feasting or wassail, but with sorrow for past sin, 
and the resolution to commence a hotter life. Happy then will 
have the chance been tliat has drawn mo to this cabtle, tliough I 
come driven by calamity, and unknowing where my course is 
bound, like a leaf travelling on the north wind.*’ 

The* plain, and even coarse features, of the zealous speaker, 
\/ere warmed at once and ennobled by the .dignity of his enthu- 
siasm ; and the wild Baron, lawless as he was, and accustomed to 
spurn at the control whether of religious or moral law, felt, for 
the first time pci-liaps in his life, that he was under subjection to 
a mind superior to his own. Ho sat mute and suspended in his 
deliberations, hesitating bet^i-ixt anger and shame, yet home 
down by the weight of the lust rebulic thus boldly fulminated 
against him. 

The unfortunate youi^ woman, conceiving hopes from her 
tyrant’s silence and uppaveiit indeeisioii, forgot both her fear and 
shame in her timid expectation that Avenel would relent ; and 
fixing upon him her anxious and beseeching eyes, gradually drew 
near ifnd nearer to his seat, till st length, laying a trembling 
hand on his cloak, she vcntimed to utter, “ 0 noble Julian, listen 
fo the go’od man !’* 

Tlie speech and the motion were ill-timed, and wrought on tliai 
proud and wayward spirit the reverse of her wishes. 

The fierce Baron started up in fimy, exclaiming, “ What I thou 
foolish call^t, art thou confederate with this strolling vagabond, 
whom thou hast seen beard me in iliino own hall J Hence witli 
tliee, and think that I am proof both to male and female hypo* 
crisv r* 
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The poor girl started bnck, astoiindei^ at his voice of thunder 
and looks of fury, and, turning pale as death, endeavoured to obey 
his orders, and tottered towards the door. Her limbs failed in 
the attempt, and she fell on the stone floor in a manner wjiich her. 
situation might have rendered fatal — The blood gushed from her- 
face. — Halbert Glcndihning brooked not a sight so brutal, but, 
uttering a deep imprecation, started from his scat, and laid his 
hand on his sword, under the strong impulse of passing it tlirougli 
the body of the cruel and hard-hearted ruffian. But Christie of 
the ClinthiU, guessing his intention, threw his arms around liiin, 
and prevented him from stirring to execute his purpose. 

The impulse to such a dangerous act of violence was indeed 
but momentary, as it instantly appeared that A vend himself, 
shocked at the effects of his violence, was lifting up and e ndca- 
vouring to soothe in his own way the terrified Catherine. •. 

Peace,*' he said, “prithee, peace, thou silly minion — why, 
Kate, though 1 listen not to this ti'amping preacher, I said not 
what might happen an thou dost bear me a stout boy. There — 
there — dry thy tears — call thy women. — So ho! — whpre be 
these queans ! — Christie — Rowley — Hutcheon — drag them 
hither by the hair of the head !” 

A half dozen of startled wild-looking females rushed into the 
room, and boro out her who might be either termed their mistress 
or their companion. She she>\ed little sign of liie, except by 
groaning faintly and keeping her hand on her side. 

No sooner had this luckless female been conveyed from the 
apartment, than the Baron, ad>anciiig to the table, filled and 
drank a deep goblet of wine ; then, putting an obvious restraint 
on his passions, turned to the preacher, who stood horror-struck 
at the scene ho had witnessed, and said, “ You have borne too 
hard on us. Sir Preacher — but coming with the commendations 
which you have brought me, I doubt not but your meaning was 
good. But wo arc a wilder folk than you inland men of Pile and 
Lothian. Be advised, therefore, by me — Spur not an imbrokeii 
horae- put not your ploughshai*e too deep into new land — Preach 
to us spiritual liberty, and wo will Jiearkcn to you. — But w'e will 
give no way to spiritual bondage. — Sit, therefore, down, and 
pledge mo in old sack, and wc will talk over other matters.” 

“ It IS from spiritual bondage,” said the preacher, in the same 
tone of admonitory rc'proof, “ that I came to deliver you— it is 
from a bondage more fearful than that of the heaviest earthly 
gyves — it is from your own evil passions.” 

“ Sit down,” said Aveiiel, fiercely ; “ sit down wliile the play is 
good — else by my father’s crest and my mother’s honour 1 ” 

“ Now,” wiiispered Christie of the ClinthiU to Halbert, “ if he 
refuse to sit down, 1 would not give a gray groat for his head.” 

“ Lord Baron,” said Warden, “ thou hast placed me in 
extremity. But if the question be, whether I am to hide the 
light which I am commanded to shew fortli, or to lose the light 
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of this world, iny choice is niado. I say to thee, like the Holy 
Baptist to Herod, it is not lawful for thee to have this woman : 
and I say it, tliough bonds and death be the consequence, count- 
ing my life as notliing in comparison of the ministry to which I 
am called.’* *• 

Julian Avencl, enraged at the fiimness of this reply, flung from 
his right hand the cup in which he was about to. drinh to his 
guest, and from the otlicr cast off the hawk, which flew wildly 
through the apartment. His first motion was to lay hand upon 
his dagger. But, changing his resolution, he exclaimed, To the 
dungeon with this insolent stroller ! — I will hear no man speak 
a word for him. — Look to the falcon, Christie, tliou fool — an she 
escape, I will despatch you after her every man — .^way with that 
hypocritical dreamer — drag him hence if he resist !” 

H^ was obeyed in both points. Christie of the Cliuthill 
arrested the hawk’s flight, by putting his foot on her jesses, and 
CO holding her fast, while Henry Warden was led off, without 
having show'ii the slightest symptoms of terror, by two of the 
Baron’s satellftes. Julian Avenel walked the apartment for a 
short time in sullen silence, and despatching one of his attendants 
with a whispered message, which probably related to the health 
of the unfortunate Catherine, he said aloud, ‘‘ These rash and 
meddling priests — By Heaven ! they make us worse tlmn we 
would be without them.*’ * 

The answer whicli he presently received seemed somewdiat to 
pacify his angry mood, and he took his place at the board, com- 
manding his retinue to do the like. All sat down in silence, and 
began the repast. 

During the mcij Christie in vain attempted to engage his 
youthful companion in carousal, oi', at least, in cvuivcrsatioii. 
Halbert Glendiuuing pleaded fatigue, and expressed himself 
unwilling to take any liquor stronger than the heather ale, which 
w'as at tliat time frequently used at meals. Thus every efiort at 
jovialty died away, until the Baron, striking his hand against the 
table, as if impatient of the long unbroken silence, cried out aloud, 

What, Iio ! my masters -5- are yc Border-riders, and sit as nmt(j 
over your meal as a mess of monks and friars? — Some one 
sing, if no one list to speak. Meat eaten without either mirth or 
music is ill of digestion. — Louis,” he added, speaking to one of 
the youngest of his followers, thou art ready enough io sing when 
no one bids thee,” 

•The young man looked first at his master, then up to the arched 
roof of the liall, then drank off the horn of ale, or wine, wdiieh 
stood beside him, and with a rough, yet not unmelodious voice, 
sung the following ditty to the ancient air of ‘‘ Blue Bonnets over 
the Border.” 


See Note I. Julim Avend, 
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Marcl»» march, Ettrick an<i Teviotdak', 

W^ly the deil dinna yo march forward in order 
Mai'cli, march, Eskdale and LiddesdnJe, 

All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the BordET, 
Many a banner spread. 

Flutters above your head, 

Jlliiny a crest tliat is famous in story, 

Mount and make ready then, 

Sons of the mountain glen, 

Fight ior the Queen and Xhe old Scottish glory i 


Como from tiie hills where the hirsels are grazing. 

Come from the glen of the buck and the roe ; 

CoAe to the crag where the beacon is blazing. 

Come with tho buckler, the lance, and the bow. 

Trumpets are sounding, 

War-stecds are bounding, 

Stand to yoijr arms then, and march in good order, 

England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fmy, 

AVheii the Blue Bonnets came over the Border I 

The song, rudo as it was, had m it tliat warlike character whicti 
at any other time would have roused Halbert’s spirit ; but at 
pre.sent the charm of minstrelsy had no effect upon him. Ho 
made it his request to Christie to suffer Ihm to retii’^e to rest, a 
request witli which that worthy person, seeing no chance of 
making a favourable impression on his intended proselyte in his 
present immour, w^as at length pleased to comply. But no 
fciergeant Kite, who ever practised the profession of rejjruiting, 
was more attentive that his object should not escape him, tlian 
wtis Christie of tlie Clintliill. Ho indeed conducted Halbert 
Glendinning to a small apartment overlookinif the lake, which was 
accommodated witli a truckle bed. But before quitting him, 
CTiristie took special care to give a look to tlio bars which crossed 
the outside of the window, and when he left the a})artment, he 
failed not to give the key a double turn ; circumsttiuces which 
con'diiccd young Glendinning that there was no iiitentioii of 
suffering him to depart from the Castle of Avenel at his own lime 
and pleusuro. He judged it, howevcf, most prudent to Ie*t those 
alarming symptoms pass without observation. 

^vO sooner did he find himself in undisturbed stditude, than lie 
ran rapidly over the events of the day in his recollection, and to 
his surprise found that his own precarious fate, and even tho 
death of Fiercie Shafton, made less impression on him than 
singularly bold and determined conduct of his companion, Henry 
Warden. Providence, whi6li suite its instruments to the end 
they arc to achieve, had awakened in the cause of Reformation 
'll Scotland, a body of preachers of more energy than I’efineinent, 
bold in spirit, and strong faith, contemners of whatever stood^ 
betwixt thorn and their principal object, and seeking the advance- 
ment of the f^reapt cause in which tliey laboured by the roughest 
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road, provided it weixi the shorteBt. The soft breeze may 
wave the willow, but it requires the voice of the tempest to 
agitate the boughs of the oak ; iMid, accordingly, to milder hearers, 
and in a less rude ago, their manners would have been ill adapted, 
but the/ were singularly successftil in tlieir mission to the rude 
people to whom it was addressed. 

Owing to these reasons, Halbert Glendiniiing, who had resisted 
and repelled the arguments of the preacher, was forcibly struck by 
the firmness of his demeanour in the dispute with Julian Avenei. 
It might be discourteous, and most certainly it was incautious, to 
choose such a place and such an audience, for upbraiding with 
his transgressions a baron, whom both manners and situation 
placed in full possession of independent power. But the conduct 
of the preacher was uncompromising, firm, manly, and obviously 
grounded upon the deepest conviction which duty and principle 
coutd afi’ord ; and Gleiidinning, who had viewed the conduct of 
Avenei with the deepest abhorrence, was proportionally interested 
in tlie brave old man, who had ventured life ratiier than withhold ' 
the censure due to guilt. This pitch of virtue seemed to him to 
bo in Religion what was demanded by chivalry of her votaries in 
war ;*an absolute surrender of all selfish feelings, and a combina- 
tion of every energy proper to the human mind, to discharge the 
task wliich duty demanded. 

Halbert was at the period when youth was moat open to gene- 
rous emotions, and Imows best how to appreciate them in otiiers, 
and he felt, although he hardly knew why, that, whether catholic 
or horptic, the safety of tliis man deeply interested him. Curio- 
sity mingled with the feeling, and led him to wonder what the 
natui'e of tliose doctrines could be, which stole their votary so 
completely from ffimself, and devoted him to cliains or to deatli 
as their sworn champion. He had indeed been told of saints and 
martyrs of former days, who had braved for their religious faitli 
the extremity of deatli and torture. But tlieir spirit of euthu- 
siastic devotion had long slept in the ease and indolent habits of 
their successors, and their adventures, like those of knights-eiTjml, 
wore rather read for amusement than for edification. A new 
iinpnlso had been necessitry to rekindle the energies of religious 
zeal, and that impulse was now operating in favour of a purer 
religion, with one of whose steadiest votaries the youth had now 
met for the first time. 

The sense that he himself was a prisoner, under the power of 
tfiis savage chieftain, by no means diminished Halbert’s interest 
in the fate of liis fellow-sufferer, wliile he determined at the same 
time so far to cmiilato his fortitude, that neither threats nor suf- 
fering should compel him to enter into the service of such a 
master. The possibility of escape next occurred to him, ami 
though with littiv'' hope of effecting in that way, Glendinning 
proceeded to examine more particularly the wdiidow of the apart- 
ment. The apartment was situated in the first story of the. 
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castle ; and was not so far from the rock on which it was 
founded, but that an active and bold man might with little 
assistance descend to a stielf of the rock which was immediately 
below the window, and from thence either leap or drop himself 
down into the lake which lay before his eye, clear ana blue in 
the placid light of a full summer’s moon. — “ Wore I once placed 
on that ledge,” thought Glendinning, " Julian Avenel and Christie 
had seen the last of me.” The aze of the window favoured such 
an attempt, hut the stanchione or iron bars seemed to form an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

Wliilo Halbert Glendinning gazed from the window with that 
eagerness of hope which was prompted by the energy of his 
character and his determination not to yield to circumstances, his 
ear caught some sounds from below^, and listening with more 
attention, ho could distinguish the voice of the preacher engaged 
in his solitary devotions. To open a correspondence with him 
became immediately his object, and failing to do so by less marked 
sounds, he at length ventured to speak, and was answered from 
beneath — “Is it thou, my son?” The voice of the prisoner 
now sounded more distinctly than when it was first heard, for 
Warden had approached the small aperture, which, serving his 
prison for a window, opened just betwixt the wall and the rock, 
and admitted a scanty portion of light through a wall of immense 
thickness. This soupiraU being placed exactly under Halbert’s 
window, the contiguity permitted the prisoners to converse in a 
low tone, when Halbert declared his intention 'to escape, and the 
possibility he saw of achieving his purpose, but for the iron 
stanchions of the window — “ I’rove thy strength, my son, in the 
name of God !” siiid the preacher. Halbert o]r)eycd him more in 
despair than hope, but to his great astonishment, and somewhat 
to his terror, tlie bar parted asunder near the bottom, and the 
longer part being easily bent outwai*ds, and not secured with load 
in tlio upper socket, dropt out into Halbert’s hand. Ho imiijie- 
diately whispered, hut as energetically as a whisper could be 
expressed — “ By Heaven, the bar has given w^ay in my hand !” 

Thank Heaven, my son, instead swearing by it,” answered 
Warden from his dungeon. 

With little effort Halbert Glendinning forced himself through 
the oj^euing thus wonderfully effected, and using his leathern 
sword-belt as a rope to assist him, let himsplf safely drop on the 
shelf of rock upon which the preacher’s window opened. But 
through this no passage could ho effected, being searco Larger 
than a loophole for musketry, and apparently constructed for 
that purpose. 

“ Are there no means by which I can assist your escape, my 
father ?” said Halbert. 

“ There are none, my si. n,” answei'ed the preacher ; “ hut if 
thou wilt ensure my safety, thjit may he in thy power.” 

“ I will labour 9fl,rnestly for it,” laaid the youth 
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Take then a letter which I will presently write, for I have 
the means of light and writing materials in my scrip — Hasten 
^towards Edinburgh, and on the way thou wUt meet a body of 
horse marching southwards — Give this to their leader, and 
acquaint liim tlie state in which thou hast left me. It may hap 
that thy doing so will advantage thyself.” 

In a minute or two the light of a taper gleamed through tlie 
shot-hole, and very shortly after, tlie preacher, witli the assis- 
tance of his staff, pushed a billet to Glendinning through the 
window. 

God bless tliec, ray son,” said the old man, and complete ^ 
the raai’velloua work which he has begun.” 

" Amen !” answered Halbert, with solemnity, and proceeded 
on his enterprise. 

He JieBitated a moment whether he should attempt to descends 
to tho edge of the water; but the steepness of the rock, and 
darkness of the night, rendered the enterprise too dangerous. 
He clasped his hands above his head and boldly sprung from 
tlie precipice, shooting himself forward into the air as far as he 
could for fear of sunken rocks, and alighted on the lake, head 
foremost, with such force as sunk him for a minute below the 
surface. But strong, long-brcathcd, and accustomed to such 
exorcise, Halbert, even tliough encumbered with his sword, dived 
and rose like a sea-fowl, and swam across the lake in tho 
northern direction. WJicn he landed and looked back on the 
cfistle, he could observe that the alarm had been given, for lights 
glanced from window to window, and ho heard the drawbridge 
lowered, and the tread of horses^ feet upon the causeway. But, 
little alarmed for the consequence of a pursuit during the dark- 
ness, he wrung the water from his dress, and, plunging into tho 
moors, directed his course to the north-east by tbe assistance of 
the polar’star. 


CHAPTER XXV] . 

• 

Why, what an intricate impeach is this ! 

I think you all have drank of Circe’s cup. 

If here you housed him, Iicre he would have been ; 

If ho were mad, he would rot plead so coldly. 

Comedy o/En'on. 

The course of our story, leaving for the present Halbert 
Glendinning to tho guidance of his courage and his fortune, 
returns to the Tower of Glcndcarg, where matters in the mcan- 
wliilo fell out, with which it is most fitting that the reader should 
be acquainted. 

The meal was prepared at noontide #rith all the care which 
Elspeth and Tibb, assisted by tlie various accommodations which 
had been supplied from tlie Monastery, could bestow on it. Their 
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dialogue raa on aa usual in the interv^s of their labour, partly as 
between mistress and servant, partly as maintained by gossips of 
nearly equal quality. . ,, 

“ Look to ilie minced meat, Tibb,” said Elspctli ; " and turn 
the broach even, thou good-for-nothing Siinmie, tliy wits are 
harrying birds’ nests, eliild. — Woel, Tibb, tliis is a fasheous job, 
this Sir Piercie lying leaguer with us up ^ere, and wha kens for 
how lang ?” 

‘‘A fasheous job indeed,” answered her faithful attendant, 
and little good did the name ever bring to fair Scothuid. * Xv 
may have your hands fuller of them than tiiey are yet — Mony a 
sair heart have the I’icrcies given to Scots wife and bairns with 
their pricking on tlio Borders. There was Hotsijur, and many 
more of that bloody kindred, have sate in our skirts sin3c Mal- 
colm’s time, as Martin says !” ^ 

“ Martin should keep a weel-scrajnt tongue in his head,” said 
Elspeth, and not slander tile kin of any body that quarters at 
Gleridearg; forby, that Sir Piercie Shafton is much respcctt'il^ 
witli the holy fathers of the community, and they will nuike up 
us ony faaherie tliat wo may have with him, either by good word 
f)r good deed, I’se warrant them. He is a considerate lord the 
Lord Abbot.” 

“ And weel he likes a saft seat to his hinder end,” said Till) ; 
1 have seen a belted baron sit on a bare bench, and find n:io 
fault. But an ye are pleased, mistress, I am pleased.” 

“Now, in good time, hero comes Mysio of the Mill. — Am* 
whare hae ye been, lass, for a.’ s gane wrang without you ?” said 
Elspcth. 

“ J just gaed a blink up the Imrn,” said l^Jysie, for tlie youii.t; 
lady has been down on her bed, and is no just tlrat w^eel — So J 
gaed a gliffup the bum.” 4k 

“ To see the young lads come Jiaine frac tlie sport, I will w;g:*- 
rant you,” said Elspeth, ‘‘Ay, ay, Tibb, that’.-3 the way ibc^ 
voujjg folk guide us, Ti}»bic — leave us to d<^ tiko wavk, and out to’ 
the I Jay themsclls.” 

“Ne’er a bit /)f that, mistress,” wiid the Maid of the iSlill, 
str:p]mig her round pretty arms, aud looking actively and good- 
humouredly r(»uiid for some duty that .slie could discharge, “ but 
just — 1 thought ye might iiJm to ken if tliey avctc coming back, 
just to g<it tlio dinner forward.” 

“ And saw ye ought of them tlieii ?” demanded Elspcth. 

“Not the least tokening,” said Mysic, “.though.! got to tlie 
head of a Imowe, and thoiii* h the English knight’s bcautijirt whiu* 
fcatlier could have been seen over all the bushes in the Shaw,” 

“ The knight’.s wdiitc featlior 1” said Dame Glendiuning ; “ ye 
*u-e a silly homiiie — ray Halbert’s high head will be seen fartlier 
than his feather,^ let it bt* as white as it like, I trow.” 

Mysie made, no answer, but began to knead dough for wastel- 
<^e with all despatch, observing that Sir Piereje had partaken of 
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that dauity, and oommendcd it upon the precedin'; day. And 
presently, in order to place on the fire the girdle^ or iron plate on 
which these cakes were to bo baked, she displaced a steW-pan in 
which soinc of Tibb’s delicacies were submitted to the action of 
tlie kitchen fife. Tibb muttered betwixt her teeth — " And it is 
tlie broth for my sick bairn, that maun make room for the dainty 
Southron’s wastel-bread. It was a blithe time m Wight Wallace’s 
flay, or good King Robert’s, when the pock-^ddihgs gat naething 
lu^re but hard straiks and bloody crowns. But we will see how it 
will a’ end.” 

' Elspcth did not think it proper to notice these discontented 
expressions of I'ibbic, but they sunk into her mind ; for she was 
ai)t to consider her as a sort of authority in matters of war and 
policy, with which her former experience as bower-woman at 
AveiJel Castle made her bettor acquainted than were tlic peaceful 
inhabitants of the Htllidome. She only spoke, however, to express 
her surprise that the hunters did not return. 

“ An they come not back the sooner,” said Til)b, “ they will 
fare thcf,vvaur, for the meat will bo roasted to a cinder — and there 
is poor Simmie that can turn the spit nao longer : the bairn is 
molting like an icicle in warm water — Gang awa., bairn, and take 
a iiioiithful of tlie caller air, and I will turn the broach till ye 
come back.” 

** liin up to tlic bartizan at tho tower-head, callant,” said Dame 
Glendinning, ‘‘the air will be callerer tliere than ony gate else, 
and bring us word if our Halbert and the gentleman ai’e coming 
down tho glen.” 

'i’he boy lingered long enough to allow his substitute, Tibb 
Tacket, heartily to^ire of her own generosity, and of his cricket- 
stool by the si dig of a huge fire, lie at length returned with the 
news that he had soon nobody. 

The matter was not remarkable so far as Halbert Glendinning 
was concerned, for, patient alike of want and of fatigue, it wfis no 
uncommon circumstance for him to remain in the wilds tilfcur- 
ihw time. But nobody had given Sir Piercie Shafton credit for 
being so keen a sportsman- and tho idea of an Englishman pre- 
ferring the chase to his mnner was altogether inconsistent with 
their preconceptions of the national character. Amidst wonder- 
ing and conjecturing, the usual dinner-hour passed long away ; 
and the* inmates of the tower, taking a hasty meal themselves, 
adjourned their more solemu preparations imtil tlie hunters’ 
return at night, since it sotmed now’ certain that their sport had 
either carried them to a greater distance, or engaged tliem for a 
l(,ngcr time than had been oxpecte*d. ^ 

About four hours after noon, arrived, not tlie expected sports- 
men, but an unlooked for visitant, the Sub-Prior from the Mon- 
r.stery. The scene of the preceding dky had dwelt on the mind 
oi‘ Father Eustace, who was of that keen and penetrating cast of 
mind which lores not to leave unascertained whatever of myste- 
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rious IS subjected to its inquiry. His kindness was interested in 
the family of Glendearg, which he had now known for a long 
time ; and besides, the community was interested in the preser- 
vation of the peace betwixt Sir Piereie Shafton and hisLyouthful 
host, since whatever might draw public attention oH the former, 
could not fail to be prejudicial to the Monastery, which was 
already threatened by the hand of power. He found the family 
assembled all but Mary Avenel, and was informed that Halbert 
Glendiiming had accompanied the stranger on a day’s sport. So 
far was well. They had not returned ; but when did youth and 
sport conceive themselves bound by set hours ? and the circum- 
stance excited no alarm in his mind. 

While he was conversing witli Edward Glcn^inning touching 
Ins progress in tlic studies he had pointed out to him, the} were 
startled by a shriek from Mary AveneTs apartment, which drew 
the whole family thither in headlong haste. They found her in a 
swoon in the arms of old Martin, wlio was bitterly accusing him- 
self of having killed her ; so indeed it seemed, for her pale 
features and closed eyes argued rather a dead corpse than a living 
person. ’I’lie whole family were instantly in tumult. Snatching 
her from Martin’s arms with tlie eagerness of affectionate terror, 
Edward horc her to the casement, that she might receive the 
influence of the open air ; the Sub-Prior, who, like many of 
his profession, had some knowledge of medicine, hastened to 
prescribe the readiest remedies which occurred to him, and 
tlie terrified females contended with, and impeded each other, in 
their rival efforts to he useful. 

1 1 has been ane of her weary ghaists,” said Dame Glciuli lining. 

“ It ’s just a trembling on her spirits, as her blessed mother 
used to have,” said Tibb. 

‘‘ It ’s some ill news has come ower her,” said the miller’s 
maiden ; while burnt feathers, cold water, and all the usual means 
of restoring suspended animation, were employed alternately, and 
with little effect. 

At length a new assistant, who had joined the group unobservijd, 
tendered his aid in tlie following temiSi: — “ How is this, my m«ist 
fair Discretion ? What cause hath moved the ruby current 
life to rush back to the citadel of the heart, leaving pale those 
features in which it should have delighted to meander for ever I 
— Let me approach her,” he said, “ with tliis sovereign ^essence, 
distilled by the fair hands of the divinei||IJninia, and powerful to 
recall fugitive life, even if it were tremDling on the verge of de- 
parture.” 

Thus speaking, Sir Piereie Shafton knelt down, and most 
gracefully presented to the nostrils' of Mary Avenel a silver 
pouncet-box, exquisitely chased, containing a sponge dipt in the 
essence which he recomnfeiided so highly. Yes, gentle reader, 
it was Sir Piereie Shafton himself who thus unexpectedly prof- 
fered his good offices 1 his cheeks, indeed, very p^e, and some 
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part of his dress stained with blood, but not otherwise appearing 
different from what he was on the preceding evening. But no 
sooner had Mary Avenel opened her eyes, and fixed them on the 
figure of, tlie officious courtier, than she screamed faintiyy and 
exclaimed, Secure the murderer 

Those present stood aghast with astonishment, and none more 
so than the Euphuist, who found himself so suddenly and so 
strangely accused by tlie patient whom he was endeavouring to 
succour, and who repelled his attempts to yield her assistance 
with all the energy of abhorrence. 

“ Take him away !” she exclaimed — take away the murderer !” 

“Now, by my knighthood,” answ'ered Sir Piercie, “your 
lovely faculties either of mind or body are, 0 my most fair Discre- 
tion, obnubilated by some strange hsJlucination. For either your 
eyes do not discern that it is Picrcie Sliaftoii, youi* most devoted 
Affability, who now stands before you, or else, your eyes discern- 
ing truly, your mind hath most erroneously concluded tliat ho 
hath been guilty of some delict or violence to which his hand is a 
stranger, No murder, 0 most scornful Discretion, hath been 
this day done, saving but that which your angry glances arc now 
performing on your most devoted captive.” 

He was here interrupted by the Sub-Prior, who had, in tlic 
meantime, been speaking with Martin apart, and had reedved 
from him an account of the circumstances, which, suddenly com- 
municated to Mary Avenel, had thrown her into this stat6. “ Sir 
Knight,” said the Sub-Prior, in a very solemn tone, yet with 
some hesitation, “ circumstances have been communicated to us 
of a nature so extraordinary, tliat, reluctant as I am to exercise 
such authority ovor#a guest of our venerable community, I am 
constrained to request from you an explanation of them. You 
loft ’tliis tower early in the morning, accompanied by a youtli, 
H albert *Glcn dinning, the eldest son of tins good dame, and you 
j return hither without him. Where, and at what hoim, did you 
part company from him V* 

The English kniglit paused for a moment, and then replied, — 
“ 1 marvel that your reveijence employs so gi*ave a tone to en- 
force so light a question. I parted w'iffi the villagio whom you call 
Halbert (Bendimiing some hour or twain after sunrise.” 

“ And at wdiat place, 1 pray you I” said the monk. 

“ in a deep raivne, wnere a lountahi rises at the base of a huge 
rock ; an earth-born TiUn, which hoavetli up its gray head, even 

avS ” • 

“ Spare us farthsi* description,” said the Sub-Prior ; “we know 
the spot. But that youth hath not since been heard of, and it W'ill 
fall on you to account for him.” 

“ My bairn ! my bairn !” exclaimed Damo Glendiiming. “ Yes, 
holy father, make the villain account fo# my bairn !” 

“ I swear, good woman, by bread and by water, which are tlie 
props of our life ” * ''' 
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“ Swear by wine and wastel-bread, for these are the props of 
thy life, thou greedy Southron !** said Dame Glendinning ; — “ ;i 
base belly-god, to come here to eat the best, and practise on om* i 
lives that give it to him !” 

“ I tell thee, woman,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, “’ I did but go 
with thy son to tlie hunting.*' 

“ A black hunting it has been to him, poor bairn,” replied Tibb; 

and sae I said it wad prove since I first saw the false Southron 
snout of thee. Little good comes of a Piercic’s hunting, from 
Chevy Chase till now.” 

“ lie silent, woman,” said the Sub-Prior, “ and rail not u])on 
the English knight ; we do not yet know of any tiling beyond sus- 
picion.” 

We will have his heart’s blood !” said Dame Glendinning ; 
and, seconded by the faithful Tibbie, she made such a sudden - 
onslaught on the unlucky Euphuist, as must have terminated in 
something serious, had not the monk, aided by Mysie liapper, 
interposed to protect him from tlieir fury. Edward had left the ^ 
apartment tlie instant the disturbance broke out, and now,, entered, 
sword in hand, followed by Martin and Jasper, the one having a 
hunting spear in his hand, the other a cross-bow. 

Keep the door,” he said to his two attendants; shoot him or 
sUb* him without mercy, should ho attempt to break forth ; if ho 
offers an escape, by Heaven ho shall die I” 

How now, Edward,” said the Sub-Prior ; " how is this that 
you so far forget yourself ? meditating violence to a guest, and in 
my presence, who represent your liege lord V* 

Edward stepped forward with his dra\»Ti sword in his hand. 

“ J’ardon me, reverend father,” he said, “ bat in this matter the 
voice of nature speaks louder and stronger than yours. I turn 
rny sword’s point against this proud man, and I demand of him 
the blood of my brother — the blood of iny father’s son — of the 
lieir of our name ! If he denies to give me a true account of him, 
lu shall not deny me vengeance,” 

Embarrassed as he was. Sir Piercie Shafton shewed no personal 
fear. “ Put up tliy sword,” ho said, “^^^oung man ; not in the same 
day does I’iercic Shafton contend with two peasants.” 

Hear him ! he confesses the deed, holy father,” said Edward. 

“Be patient, my son,” said thp Sub-Prior, endeavouring to 
soothe the feelings which lie could not otherwise control, “ be 
patient — thou wilt attain the ends of justice better tlirough my 
means than thine own violence — And you, women,* be silent — 
Tibb, remove your mistress and Mary Avenel.” 

While Tibb, with the assistance of the other females of the 
household, bore the poor mother and Mary Avenel into separate 
apartments, and while Edward, still keeping his sword in his 
hand, hastily traversed ttie room, as if to prevent the possibility 
of Sir Piojpcio Shafton’s escape, the Sub-Prior insisted upon 
' n ^ ; from tlie perplexed knight the particulars which ho 
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Itnew respecting Halbert Glciidinning. His situation became 
extremely embarrassing, for what he might with safety have told 
of the isHue of their combat was so revolting to his pride, that 
he eouljl not bring himself to enter into the detail : and of Hal- 
bert’s actual’ fate he knew, as the reader is well aware^ absolutely 
jiothing. 

The father in the meanwhile pressed him with remonstranceb, 
and prayed him to observe, ho would greatly prejudice himself by 
declining to give a full account of the transactions of tlie day. 
“You cannot deny,” he said, “ that yesterday you scorned to take 
the most violent offence at this unfortunate youth ; and that yon 
suppressed your resentment so suddenly as to impress us all with 
surprise. Last night you proposed to him this day’s hunting 
party, and you set out together by break of day. You parted, 
you .said, at the fountain near tlie rock, about an hour or twain 
after sunrise, and it appears that before you parted you bad been 
at strife together.” 

“ 1 said not so,” replied the knight. “ Here is a coil indeed 
about the absence of a rustical bondsman, who, I dare say, hath 
gone ofr (if he be gone) to join the next rascally band of free- 
booters ! Ye ask me, a knight of the Piercie’s lineage, to account 
for such an insignificant fugitive, and I answer, — let me know 
the price of his head, and I will pay it to your convent treasurer.” 

“ Von admit, then, that you have slain my brother!” said 
Edward, interfering once more ; “ I will presently sliew you at 
what price wo Scots rate the lives of our Iriends.” 

Peace, Edward, peace — 1 entreat — I command thee,” said 
the Sub-Prior. “ And you, Sir Knight, think better of us than to 
suppose you may jpend Scottish blood, and reckon for it as for 
wine spilt in a drunken revel. This youth was no bondsman — 
thou well knowest, that in thine own land thou hadst not dared 
to lift' thy sword against the meanest subject of England, but 
her laws would have called thee to answ’er for the deed. Do not 
Jiope it will be otherwise here, for you will but deceive yourself.” 

Y ou drive me beyond my patience,” said the Euphuist, “ even 
as the over-driven ox is ijrged into madness ! — What can I toll 
you of a young fefiow whom i have not seen since the second hour 
;d'ter suiiris* 

“ But can you explain in what circumstances you parted with 
him V’ said the monk. 

“ What are tljc circumstances, in the devil’s name, which you 
desire should bo explained? — for although I protest against tins 
constraint ns alike unwortliy and inhospitable, yet would I will- 
ingly end this fray, provided that by words it may be ended,” 
faStid the knight. 

“ If these end it not,” said Edward, “ blows shall, and that full 
speedily.” • 

“ Peace, impatient boy !” said the Sub-Prior ; “ and do you. 
Sir Piercie Softer , acquaint me why the ground is bloody by 
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the verge of the fountain in Corri-nan-sljiaii, where, as you say 
yourself, you parted from Halbert Glendinning 

Resolute not to avow his defeat if possibly he could avoid it, 
the knight answered in a haughty tone, that he suppose^ it was 
no unusual thing to find the turf bloody where huntm had slain 
a deer. 

And did you bury your game as well as kill it V* said the 
monk. We must know from you who is the tenant of that 
grave, that newly-made grave, beside the very fountain whose 
margin is so deeply crimsoned with blood? — Thou seest thou’ 
canst not evade me ; therefore be ingenuous, and tell us the fate 
of this unhappy youth, whose body is doubtless lying under that 
bloody turf.’* 

If it be,” said Sir Piercie, " they must have buried him alive ; 
for I swear to thee, reverend father, that this rustic juv^nal 
parted from me in perfect health. Let the grave be searched, 
and if his body be found, then deal with me as ye list.” 

‘‘ It is not my sphere to determine thy fate, Sir Knight, but 
tliat of the Lord Abbot, and the right reverend Chapter. It is 
but my duty to collect such information as may best possess tlicir 
wisdom with the matters which have chanced,” 

“Might I presume so far, reverend father,” said tho knight," I 
should wish to know the author and evidence of all these suspi- 
cions, so unfoundedly urged against me ?” 

“ It is soon told,” said the Sub-Prior; “nor do I wish to dis- 
guise it, if it can avail you in your defence. This maiden, Mary 
Avenel, apprehending that you nourished malice against her foster- 
brother under a friendly brow, did advisedly send up tho old man, 
Martin Tacket, to follow your footsteps and to,prevent mischief. 
But it seems that your evil passions had outrun pi’ecaution ; for 
when he came to the spot, guided by your footsteps upon tlie dew, 
he found but the bloody turf and the new covered grave ; anil 
after long and vain search through the wilds after Halbert and 
your.-elf, he brought back the sorrowful news to her who had 
sent him.” 

“ Saw he not my doublet, I pray you^” said Sir Piercic ; “ for 
when I came to myself, I found that I was wrapped in my cloak, 
but without my under garment, as your reverence may observe.” 

So saying, he opened his cloak, forgetting, with his cliaracter- 
isiical inconsistency, that he shewed his shirt stained with blood. 

“ How ! cruel man,” said tho monk, wlien he observed this 
confirmation of his suspicions ; “ wilt thou deny the guilt, evou 
while thou bearest on thy person the blood thou hast shed ? — 
Wilt thou longer deny that thy rash hand has robbed a mother 
of a son, our community of a vassal, the Queen of Scotland of a 
liege subject ? and what canst thou expect, but that, at tho least, 
we deliver thee up to EnglalJid, as undeserving our farther pro- 
tection ?” 

“ By the Saints !” said tlie knight, now driven to extremity, 
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** if tills blood bo the witness against me, it is but rebel blood, 
since this morning at sunrise it flowed witliixi my own veins.” 

‘‘ How were that possible, Sir Piercie Shafton,” said the monk, 
" since I see no wound from whence it can have flowed 

That,” said the knight, “ is the most mysterious pai’t of tlie 
transaction — See here !” 

So saying, he undid his shirt collar, and, opening his bosom, 
shelved the spot tlirough which Halbert's sword had passed, but 
already cicatrized, and bearing the appearance of a wound lately 
healed. 

‘‘ This exhausts my patience. Sir Knight,” said the Sub-Prior, 
“ and is adding insult to violence and injury. Do you hold me 
for a child or an idiot, tliat you pretend to make me believe that 
the fresh blood witli wliich your shirt is stained, flowed from a 
wmyid which has been healed for weeks or montlis ? Unhappy 
mocker, tbinkest thou thus to blind us ? Too well do we know 
that it is the blood of your victim, wrestling w'ith you in tlie 
desperate and mortal struggle, which has- thus dyed your 
apparel.” 

I’he* knight, aftei' a moment’s recollection, said in reply, I 
w'ill bo open with you, ray father — bid these men stand out of 
ear-sliot, and I will tell yini all I know of this n\ysterious busi- 
ness ; and ihuse not, good father, though it may pass thy wit to 
expound it, for I avouch to you it is too dark for mine own.” 

The monk commanded Edward and the two men to w'jthdraw, 
assuring the former that his conference with the prisoner should 
be bripf, and giving him permission to keep watch at the door of 
the apartment ; without which allowance he might, perhaps, have 
had some difficult in procuring his absence. Edward had no 
sooner left the chamber, than he despatched messengers to one or 
two families of the Halidome, with whose sons his brotlier and 
he sometimes associated, to tell them that Halbert Glendinning 
had been murdered by an Englishman, and to require them to 
repair to the Tower of Glenclearg without delay. The duty of 
revenge in such cases was held so sacred, that he had no reason 
to doubt they w'ould instantly come with such assistance as would 
ensure the detention of thp prisoner. He thou locked the doors 
of the tower, botli inner and outer, and also the gate of the court- 
yard Having taken these precautions, he made a hasty visit to 
the fenjales of the family, exhausimg himself in efforts to console 
them, and in protestations that he would have vengeance for his 
njurdered brother. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Now, l),v Onr T^adj', Sheriff, ’tis Jiarrl reckoning,^. 

That 1 witli every o<ids of birth and barony, 

Should be detain’d here for the casual death 
Of a wild forester, whose utmost having 
Jh but the brazen buckle of the belt 
In which ho sticks hi» hedge-kiufo. 

OUl Play. 

While Edward was making preparations for securing and 
punishing the supposed murderer of his brotlier, with an intense 
tliirst for vengeanee, whicli had not hitherto shewm ilstdf as pari 
of his cliaracter, Sir Ph reie Shafton made such communications 
as it pleastjd him to the Sub-Prior, who listened with great 
attention, though llie knight’s narrative tvas none of the clearest, 
(‘Specially as his Hclf-conceit l('d him to eonceal or abridge the* 
iletails which were necessary to render it intelligible. 

“ You are to know,” he said, " reverend father, that this 
rustical juvenal having chosen to ofler me, in the presence of 
your vonerahle Superior, yourself, and otlier excellent and 
worthy persons, besides the damsel Mary Avciiel, wliom I tonn 
my Discretion in all honour and kindness, a gross insult, rendered 
yet more intolerable by the time and place, my just I’csentment 
did so gain the mastery over my discretion, that I resolved to 
allow him tlio priviloj^yes of an e<pial, and to indulge him with the 
(kunbat.” 

But, Sir Knight,” said the Sub-Prior, you still leave two 
matters very obscure. First, wliy the token he presented to you 
gave you so much offence, .as 1 with others wifnessed; and then 
agsviii, how the youtli, whom you then met for the first, or, at 
k'ast, the second tiiiu;, knew so much of your history as enabled 
him so greatly to move you.” 

'flu knight colomx'd very deeply. 

“ Fur your first query,” lie said, most reverend father, wt* 
will, if you please, pretermit it as nothing essential to the mattei’ 
in hand ; and for the second — f protelt to you that I know .as 
liltlo of his means of knowledge as you do, and tliat I am >vell- 
iiigh persuaded ho deals with Satliaiias, of which more anon. — 
Well, sir — In the evening, 1 failed not to vciilmy purpose with a 
pleasant brow, as is the custom amongst us martialists, who 
never display the bloody colours of defiance in our countenance 
until our hand is armed to fight under them. 1 amused tlie fair 
Discretion with some canzonettes, and other toys, which could not 
but be ravishing to her inexperienced etirs. 1 arose in the morn- 
ing, and met my antagonist, who, to say truth, for an inexperienced 
vill.agio, comported himself as stoutly as I could have desired. — 
So, coming to the encounter, reverend sir, I did try his mettle 
V'dtli some half-a-dozen of downright passes, with any one of wliich 
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1 could have beeu tlu'ough liis body, only that 1 was lotli to tako 
so fatal an advantage, but rather, mixing mercy with my just 
indignation, studied to inflict upon him some flesh-wound of no 
very fatal quality. But, sir, in the midst of my clc*mency, ho, 
being instigated, I think, by the devil, did follow up his first 
offence with some insult of the same nature. Whereupon being 
eager to punish him, 1 made an estramazone, and my foot slip- 
ping at the same time,- — not from any fault of fence on my part, 
or any advantage of skill on his, but tlic devil having, as 1 said, 
taken up the matter in hand, and the grass being slippery, — ere 
I recovered my position I encountered his sword, wljich he had 
advanced, with my undefended person, so that, as 1 think, I was 
ill some soi*t rim through tlie body. My juvenal, being beyond 
measure appalled at his own unexpected and unmerited success 
in. this strange encounter, takes tlio flight and leaves me there, 
and I fall into a dead swoon for the lack of tlie blood I had lost 
HO foolishly — and when I awake, as from a sound sleep, 1 find 
myself lying, an it like you, wrapt up in my cloak at the foot of 
one qf the birch-trees which stand together in a clump near to 
this place. I feel my limbs, and experience little pain, but much 
weakness — I put my hand to the wound — it was whole and 
skinned over as you now see it — 1 rise and come hither ; and in 
these words you have ray whole day^s story,” 

“ I can only reply to so strange a tale,” answei*ed the monk, 

that it is scarce possible that Sir Piercie Shafton can expect inii 
to credit it. Here is a quarrel, the cause of which you conceal, 
— wound received in tlie morning, of which there is no recent 
appearance at sunset, — a grave filled up, in which no body is 
deposited — th<^ vanquished found alive and well — the victor 
departed no man knows whither. These tilings. Six' Knight, 
liang not so well together, that I should receive Uiein as 
gospel.” 

“ Heverend fatlicr,” answered Sir Piercie Shafton, I pray yon 
ill the first place to observe, that if I otter j>eaceful and civil 
justification of that which T liavo already averred to be true, I do 
so only ill devout doferpnee to your dress and to your order, pro- 
testing, tliat to any other opposite, saving a man of religion, a 
lady, or my liege prince, I would not deign to support that whicli 
1 had once attested, otherwdso than widi the point of my good 
swoid. And so much being premised, 1 have to a<ld, that 1 can 
hut gage my honour a gentleman, and iny faith as a catholic 
' Cliristian, that the things which I have described to you have 
happened to me as 1 have described tliem, and not otherwise.” 

“ It is a deep assertion, Sir Knight,” answered the Siib-lh’ior ; 

yet, bethink you, it is only an assertion, and that no reason can 
be alleged why things should be believed which are so contrary 
to reason. Let me pray you to sayawhether the grave, which has 
been seen at your place of combat, was open or closed when your 
encounter took place *” 
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Reverend fatlier,” said the knight, “ I will veil from you 
nothing, but shew you each secret of my bosom; even as the pure 
fountain revealeth the smallest pebble which graces the sand at 

fche^ bottom of its crystal mirror, and as ** # 

“ Speak in plain terms, for the love of heaven !” said the monk ; 
“ these holiday phrases belong not to solemn affairs — Was the 
grave open when the conflict began 1” 

“ It was,” answered the knight, “ I acknowledge it ; even as he 
that ackiiowlcdgcth ” 

Nay, I pray you, fair son, forbear these similitudes, and 
observe me. On j'esterday at even no grave was found in that 
place, for old Martin chanced, contrary to his wont, to go tliither 
in quest of a strayed sheep. At break of day, by your own con- 
fession, a grave was opened in that spot, and there a combat was 
fought — only one of the combatants appears, and he is co\ ckhI 
with blood, and to all appearance woundless.” — Here the knight 
made a gesture of impatience. — " Nay, fair son, hear me but tme 
moment — the grave is closed and covered by the sod — w'hat can 
we believe, but that it conceals the bloody corpse of tlie fallen 
duellist ?” 

By Heaven, it cannot 1” said the knight, unless the juvcnal 
hath slain himself, and buried himself, in order to place me in 
the prodicjimont of his murderer.” 

‘^The grave shall doubtless be explored, and that by to- 
morrow’s dawn,” said the monk ; 1 will see it done with mine 

own eyes.” 

But,” said the prisoner, “ 1 protest against all evidence which 
may arise from its contents, and do insist beforehand, that what- 
ever niay be found in that grave shall not prejudjeate me in my 
defence. I have boon so haunted by diabolical deceptions in this 
mattcT, that what do I know but that the devil may assume tlie 
form of this rustical juvenal, in order to procure me farther vexa- 
tion ? — I protest to you, holy father, it is my very thought that 
there is witchcraft in all that hath befalle^i me. Since I entered 
into tins northern land, in wliich men say that sorceries do abound, 
1, who am held in awe and regard even by the prime gallants in 
the court of Fcdiciana, have been here bearded and taunted by a 
clod-treading clown. I, whom Vincentio Saviola termed his 
nimblest and most agile disciple, was, to speak brkdly, foiled by a 
cow-boy, w'ho knew no more of fence than is used at every country 
wake. I am run, as it seemed to me, through tlie body, with a 
very sufficient stoccata, and faint on the spot ; and yet, -when I • 
recover, I find myself without either wem or wound, and lacking 
noth’ ' of my apparel, saving my murrey -coloured doublet, 
with satin, which I will pray may be inquired after, lest 
t who transported mo, should have dropped it in his pas- 
sage . some of the trt.js or bushes — it being a choice and 

most fane. ^ piece of raiment, which I wore for the first time t t 

Queen’s page.mt in Southwark.” 
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** Sir Knight,” said. the monh, "you do again go astray from 
this matter. I inquire of you respecting that which concerns the 
life of another man, and, it may be, touches your own also, and 
you aqswer me witli a talc of an old doublet !“’ 

" Old !” ‘exslaimed the knight; "now, by the gods and saints, 
if there be a gallant at the British Court more fancifully consi- 
derate, and more considerately fanciful, more quaintly curious, 
and more curiously quaint, in frequent changes of all rich articles 
of vesture, becoming one who may be accounted point-de-vice a 
courtici', 1 will give you leave to term me a slave and a liar.” 

The monk thought, but did not say, that he had already acquired 
right to doubt the veracity of the Euphuist, considering the mar- 
vellous tale wliich he had told. Yet his own strange adventure, 
and that of Father Philip, rushed on his mind, and forbade his 
coipiiig to any conclusion. He contented himself, therefore, witli 
observing, that these were certainly strange incidents, and 
requested to know if Sir Piereie Shaiton had any otlier reason for 
suspecting himself to be in a maimer so particularly selected for 
the sport of sorcery and witchcraft. 

" Sir Sub-Prior,” said the Euphuist, " the most extraordinary 
'•ircumstancc remains behind, which alone, had I neither been 
beardeii in dispute, nor foiled in combat, nor \voundcd and cured 
in the space of a few liours, would nevertheless of itself, iind with- 
out any other corroborative, have compelled me to believe myself 
the subject of some malevolent fascination. Revciend sir, it is not 
to your ears that men should tell talcs of love and gallantry, nor 
is Siii Piercio Shaftoii one who, to any cars whatsoever, is wont 
to boast of his fair acceptance with the choice and prime beauties 
of the court ; inf^>much that a lady, none of the least resplendent 
constellations which revolve in that hemisphere of honour, pleasure, 
and beauty, hut whose name I here pretermit, was wont to call me 
her Taciturnity. Nevertheless truth must be spoken; and I 
cannot but allow, as the general report of the court, allowed in 
camps, and echoed back by city and country, that in the alacrity 
of the accost, the tender delicacy of the regard, the facetiousness 
of tljc address, the adopting and pur&uiiig of the fancy, the solemn 
close and the graceful *fall-off, Piercio Shafton was accounted 
the only gallant of tlio time, and so well accepted amongst the 
choicer beauties of the age, lliat no sillt-hoscd reveller of tlie 
preseqcc-chambcr, or plumed jouster of the tilt-yard, approached 
him by a bow's length in the ladies’ regard, being tlic mia‘k at 
\vhicli every well-born and generous ju venal aimetli his shaft. 
Nevcrtlieless, reverend sir, having found in this rude place some- 
thing which by blood and birth might be termed a lady, and 
being desirous to keep my gallant humour in exercise, as well as 
to shew my sworn devotion to the sex in general, I did shoot off 
some arrows of compliment at tbis^ary Avepel,* terming her 
my Discretion, with other quaint and w'ell-imagined courtesies, 
rather bestowed out of my bounty tlian warranted by her merit. 
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or perchance like unto the boyish fowlei:, who, rattier tlian not 
exercise liis bird -piece, will shoot at crows or magpies for lack of 
hotter game ” 

^ Mary Aveiicl is much obliged by your notice,” answered the 
monk ; " but to what does all this detail of past and present 
gallantry conduct us i ’ 

Marry, to this conclusion,” answered the knight; “that 
either Uiis my Discretion, or I myself, am little less than 
bcwitclied ; for, instead of receiving my accost with a gratified 
bow, answering niy regard with a suppressed smile, accompany- 
ing my falling ofi' or departure with a slight sigh — honours 
with which I protest to you tJic nuhlcst dancers and proudest 
beauties in Feliciana have graced my p(X)r services — she hath 
paid me as littlo and as c^)ld regard as if I h:ul been some hob- 
nailed clown of these bleak moimtains ! tliis very (lay, 

while 1 was in the act of kneeling at her feet to render her the 
succours of this pungent quintessence of purest spirit distilled by 
the faii'est hands of the court of Feliciana, slio pushed me from 
her witli looks which savoured of repugnance, and, as I, think, 

I iirust at mo with her foot as if to spurn mo from her presence. 
'I’licse things, reverend father, are strange, portentous, unnataral, 
iMid befall not in the current of mortal affairs, but are sympto- 
matic of sorcery aud fascination. So that, having given to your 
1 evercnco a perfect, simidc, and plain account of all tliat 1 know 
eoiieerning this matter, I leave it to your wisdom to solve what 
may be found soluble in the same, it being my purpose to- 
uioiTOW, with the peep of daw'n, to s<'t forward towards .Kdin- 
1 urgh.” 

“ 1 grieve to he an interruption to your designs, Sir Knight,” 
^.,lid tlie monk, hut that purpose of thine may hardly be 
fulfilled.” 

"‘How, reverend fathtjr!” said tiie knight, witli an air of the 
utmost surprise ; “ if what you say respects my departure, under- 
stand that it must be, for I have so rc.solved it.” 

“ Sir Knight,” reiterated the Sub-Prior, “ I must once more 
repeat, this cannot be, until the Abbot s plcaKuro Vjo known in the 
inatUr,” 

Itovereiul sir,” said the knight, drawing himself up with 
great dignity, “ I desire my hearty and thankful commendations 
tf) the Abbot ; but in tins mattor J have nothing to do witli his 
revcjrend pleasiu'e, designing only to consult my own.” 

Pardon me,” said the Sub-Prior ; “ the Lord Abbot hath in 
this matter a voice potential.” 

Sir Picrcie Sliafton’s colour began to rise — “I marvel,” he 
?Miid, “ to hear your reverence talk thus — What ! will you, for 
the imagined death of a rude low-born framplcr and wrangler, 
venture to impinge upon tli^> liberty of the kinsman of the house 
of Piercie 

“Sir Knight,” rehimed the Sub»Prior dvilly, "your high 
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lineago arid your kindling anger will avail you nothing in tUia 
matter — You shall not come here to seek a shelter, and then spill 
our blood as if it were water,” 

“ I tell you,” said tlie knight, once more, as I have told you 
already, that there was no blood spilled but mine own 

‘‘That remains to bo proved,” replied the Sub-Prior ; “vve oi 
the community of Saint Mary’s of Kcnnaqulinir, use not tt> take 
fairy tales in exchange for the lives of our liege vassals.” 

“ We of tho house of Piercie,” answered Shaftoii, “ hrool» 
n(>ithor threats nor restraint — I say I will travel to-morrow, 
happen w'hat may !” 

“ And I,” answered the Sub-Prior, in the same tone of deter- 
mination, “ say that 1 will break your journey, conic what may!” 

“ Who shali gainsay mo,” siiid tlie knight, “ if 1 malie my way 
hy force ?” 

“■ You will judge wisely to think ere you make such ax 
.»tt(in])t,” answered tho monk, with eoiuposuro ; “ there arc men 
enough in the Ilalidomc to vindicate its rights over those who 
dare to infringe them.” 

My cousin of Northumberland will know how to revengo 
this usage to a beloved kinsman so near to his blood,” said the 
Englishman. 

“ The Lord Abbot will know how to pri>toct the rights of his 
territory, both with tho temporal and bi>iritual sword,” said the 
monk. “ Besides, consider, were wo to send you to your kinsman 
at Alnwdck or Warkworth to-morrow, he dai’e do nothing hut 
transmit you in fottei*s to tho (^ueen of England. Botliink, Sir 
I\nigl)t, that you stand on slippery ground, and will act most 
wisely in reconciling yourself to be a prisoner in this place until 
the Abbot shall decide the matter. There arc armed men enow 
to couiit(‘rvail all your efforts at escape. Let patience and resig- 
nation, therefore, arm you to a nccosbary submission.” 

So saying, ho clapped his hands, and called aloud. Edward 
entered, accomjianied by two young men who had already joined 
him, aii<l were well armed. 

“ Edward,” said the Sub -Prior, “ you will supply tho English 
Jaiiglit here in this spence with suitable food and accommodation 
ior tlic night, treating him %vith as inueh kindness as if nothing 
liad happened between you. But you will place a sufficient guard, 
and look cia-efully that lie make not liis escape. Should lie 
attempt to break forth, ri’sist him to the death ; but in no other 
case harm a hair of his head, as you shall be answerable.” 

Edward Glen dinning replied, — “ That I may obey your com- 
mands, reverend sir, 1 will not again otier myself to this person’s 
presence ; for sliame it were to mo to break the peace of the 
Halidome, but not less shame to leave my brother’s death 
unavenged.” r 

As he spoke, liis Up grew livid, the blood forsook his cheek, 
and ho was about lo leave the apartment, when the Sub-PrioT 
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recalled him and said in a solemn tone, — Edward, I have 
known you from infancy — I have done what lay within my 
reach to be of use to you — I say nothin" of what you owe to me 
as the representative of your spiritual Superior — I say nothin" 
of the duty from the vassal to tlie Sub-Prior — But Father 
Eustace expects from the pupil whom he has nurtured — he 
expects from Edward Glendiiming, that he will not by any deed 
of sudden violence, however justified in his own mind by the 
provocation, break through the respect due to public justice, or 
that which ho has an especial right to claim from him.” 

Fear nothing, my reverend father, for so in an hundred 
senses may T well term you,” said tlie young man ; “ tear not, I 
would say, that I will in any thing diminish the respect T owe to 
tlic venerable community by whom we have so long been 
protected, far less tl\at I will do aught which can be personally 
less than respectful to you. But the blood of ray brother must 
not cry for vengeance in vain — your reverence knows our 
Border creed.” 

“ ^ Vengeance is mine, saiUi the Lord, and I will requite il,* ” 
answered the monk. The heatlienish custom of deadly feud 
which prevails in tliis land, through which each man seeks ven- 
geance at his own hand when the death of a friend or kinsman has 
chanced, hath already deluged our vales with the blood of Scottish 
men, spilled by the hands of countrymen and kindreds It were 
endless to count up the fatal results. On the Eastern Border, 
tho Homes are at feud with the Swintons and Cockburns ; in our 
Middle Marches, tho Scotts and Kerrs have spilled as imuch 
bravo blood in domestic feud as might have fought a pitched field 
in England, could they have but forgiven and f|i)rgotton a casual 
rencounter that placed their names in opposition to each other. 
On tho west frontier, the Johnstones are at war with the Max- 
wells, the Jardmes with the Bells, drawing with them the fiower 
of the country, which should place their breasts as a bulwark 
against England, into private and bloody warfare, of which it is 
the only end to waste and impair the forces of the country, already 
divided in itself. Do not, my dear son Edward, permit this bloody 
prejudice to master your mind. I cannot ask you to think of the 
«rimc snunosed as if tlie blood spilled had been less dear to you 
— Alas ! I know that is impossible. But I do require you, in 
proportion to your interest in the supposed sufferer, (formas yet 
the wliole is matter of supposition,) to bear on your mind the 
evidence on which the guilt of the accused person must be tried. 
He hath spoken with iiui, and I confess his tale is so extraordinary, 
that I should have, without a moment’s hesitation, rejected it as 
incredible, but that an affair which chanced to myself in this very 
glen — More of that another time — Suffice it for the present to 
say, that from what T have^vnyself experienced, I deem it possible, 
that, extraordinary as Sir Piercie Shafton’s story may seem, I hold 

not utterly impossible.” 
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“ If I have been a loiterer^ Lady,” answered young Oiendin- 
ning, "Uiou shalt now find me willing to press forward with 
double speed. Other thoughts have filled my mind, other thoughts 
have engaged my heart, within a brief period — and by Heaven, 
other occupations sliaU henceforwai’d fill up my time. I have 
lived in tliis day the space of years — I came hither a boy — I 
will return a man — a man, such as may converse not only with 
his own kind, but with whatever God permits to be visible to him. 
I will learn the contents of that mysterious volume — I will learn 
why the Lady of Avcnel loved it — why the priests feared, and 
would liave stolen it — why thou didst twice recover it from 
their hands. — What mystery is wrapt in it 1 — Speak, I conjure 
thee !’* The lady assumed an air peculiarly sad and solemn, as 
drooping her head, and folding her arms on her bosom, she 
replied : 


Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mj-steries ! 

Happiest they of human mco, 

'I’o whom God has granted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force the wsi} ; 
jXnd better had they ne’er l»ct>n born. 

Who road to doubt, or read to ttoni.” 

** Give- me the volume, Lady,” said young Glendinning. 
“They call me idle — tliey call me dull — in this imrsuit my 
industry shall not fail, nor, witli God’s blessing, shall my undei- 
standing. Give me tlie volume.” The apparition again replied : 

“ Many a fathom dark and deep 
J have laid tlic book to sleep ; 
jfet boreal fires .around it glowing — 

Bthereai music ever flowing — 

The sacred pledge of Ilcav'n 
All things revere. 

Each in his sphere. 

Save man for wliom *tw.a8 giv’n : 

Lend thy hand, and thou bhalt spy 
Tilings ne’er seen by mortal eye.” 

Halbert Glendinning^ boldly reached his hand to the White 
Lady, 

“ Fearcst thou to go with me ?” she said, as liis hand trembled 
at tlic soft and cold touch of her own — 

“ Fcarest thou to go witli mo ? 

Still it is free to theo 
A peasant to dwell ; 

Thou iruiyst drive the dull steer. 

And chase the king’s deer. 

But never more come near 
T1 u 3 haunted wclL” 

“ If what thou sayest he true,” said the undaunted boy, “ my 
destinies are higher than thine own. JThere shall be neither well 
nor wood which I dare not visit. No fear of aught, natiutil or 
^^ipernatiiral, shall bai my path through my native valley.” * * 
^He had scarce uttered the words, when they both desce’' 

I 
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recalled him and said in a solemn tone, — Edward, I have 
known you from infancy — I have done what lay within my 
reach to be of use to you — I say nothin'; of what you owe to me 
as the representative of your spiritual Superior — I say nothing; 
of the duty from the vassal to thfe Sub-Prior — But Father 
Eustace expects from the pupil whom he has nurtured — ho 
expects from Edward Glendinninf;, that he will not by any deed 
of sudden violence, however justified in bis own mind by the 
provocation, break tlirouj*!! the respect due to public justice, or 
that whicli he has an especial right to claim from him.” 

“ Fear nothing, my reverend father, for so in an hundred 
senses may I well term you,” said the young man ; “ fear not, T 
would say, that I will in any thing diminish the respect I owe to 
the venerable community by whom we have so long been 
protected, far less that 1 will do aught which can be jiersonaU^' 
less than respectful to you. But the blood of my brother must 
not cry for vengeance in vain — your reverence knows our 
Border creed.” 

^ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will requite it,’ ” 
answered the monk. “ The hcathcniBh custom of deadly feud 
which prevails in this land, through which each man seeks ven- 
geance at his own hand when the death of a friend or kinsman has 
chanced, hath already deluged our vales with the blood of Scottish 
men, spilled by the hands of countrymen and kindred* It were 
endless to count up the fatal results. On the Eastern Border, 
the Homes are at feud with the S win tons and Cockburns ; in onr 
Middle Marches, the Scotts and Kerrs have spilled as much 
brave blood in domestics feud as might have fought a pitched field 
in England, could they liavc byt forgiven and forgotten a Ciisual 
rencounter that placed their names in opposition to each other. 
On the west frontier, the Johnstones are at war with the Max- 
wells, the Jardiries with the Bells, drawing with them tlie fiower 
of the country, which should place their breasts as a bulwark 
agaijist England, into private and bloody warfare, of which it is 
the only oid to waste and impair the forces of the country, already 
divided in itself. Do not, my dear son Edward, permit this bloody 
prejudice to master your mind. 1 cannot ask you to think of the 
«rimc suDDOsed as if tlie blood spilled bad been less dear to you 
— Alas 1 I ivuow that is impossible. But 1 do require you, in 
proportion to yoin* interest in the supposed sufferer, (formas yet 
the whole is matter of supposition,) to bear on yom’ mind the 
evidence on which the guilt of the accused person must be tried. 
Ho hath spoken with me, and I confess his tale is so extraordinary, 
that I should have, without a moment’s hesitation, rejected it as 
incrc'dible, but that an affair whicli chanced to myself in this very 
glen — More of that another time — Suffice it for the present to 
Bay, iliat from what I havecnysclf experienced, I deem it possible, 
that, extraordinary as Sir Picrcie Shafton’s story may seem, I hold 
not utterly impossible.” 
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If I have been a loiterer, Lady,” answered young Glendin- 
ning, ‘^thou shalt now find me willing to press forward with 
double speed. Other thoughts have filled my mind, other thoughts 
have engaged my heart, witliin a brief period — and by Heaven, 
other occupations shall henceforwai'd fill up my time. 1 liavo 
lived in this day tho space of years — I camehitlier ahoy — I 
will return a man — a man, such as may converse not only with 
his own kind, but with whatever God permits to be visible to him. 
I will learn the contents of tliat mysterious volume — I will learn 
why the Lady of Avencl loved it — why the priests feared, and 
would have stolen it — why thou didst twice recover it from 
their hands. — What mystery is wrapt in it I — Speak, I conjuro 
thee !” The lady assumed an air peculiarly sad and solemn, as 
driooping her head, and folding her arms on her bosom, she 
replied : 

** 'Within that awful volume lies 
Tho mystery of mysteries ! 

Happiest they of human race. 

To wliom God has granted grace 
To rcatl, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
i\iid better had they ne’er been born, 

AVlio read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 

Give me the volume, Lady,” said young Glendiiining. 
‘‘They call me idle — they call me dull — hi this pursuit iny 
industry shall not fail, nor, with God’s blessing, shall my undor- 
stanrjiing. Give me tho volume.” The apparition again replied ; 

’ * Many n fathom dark and deep 
J luivu laid the book to sleep ; 
ijthercal tires around it glowing — 

Ethereal music over flowing — 

The sacred pledge of lleav’a 
All things re\crc. 

Each in his sphere. 

Save niaii for whom ’twas giv’ii : 

Lend thy hand, and thou shalt spy 
Things ne’er seen by mortal eye.” 

Halbert Glcndinning boldly reached his hand to the White 
Lady. 

“ Fearest thou to go with me ?” she said, as his hand trembled 
at the soft and cold touch of her own — 

** Fearest thou to go with me ? 

Still it is free to thee 
A peasant to dwell ; 

Thou mayst dr*vo the dull steer. 

And chase the king’s deer. 

But never more come near 
This haunted wclk” 

“ If what thou sayest be true,” said the undaunted hoy, “ my 
destinies are higher than thine own. , JThere shah ho neither well 
nor wood which f dare not visit. No fear of auight, natunil or 
ipernatural, sliall bar my path through my natli^ valley.” * 
\He had scarce uttered the words, when they both desce^^ 
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tlirougli tlko oartli with a rapidity which took awa>' Halbert’? 
breath and every otlier sensatioit, saving that of being hurried on 
with the utmost velocity. At length 3iey stopped with a shock 
BO sudden, that the mortal journeyer through this ui^knoWn space 
must have been thrown down widi vioience, had he not been up- 
held by his supernatural companion. 

It was more than a minute, ere, loolung around him, he beheld 
a grotto, or natural cavern, composed of the most splendid spars 
and crystals, which returned in a thousand prismatic hues tlic 
light of a brilliant flame tliat glowed on an altar of alabaster. 
This altar, with its fire, formed the central point of the grotto, 
which was of a round form, and very high in the roof, resembling 
in some respects the dome of a catliedral. Corresponding to the 
four points of the compass, there went off* four long galleries, or 
arcades, constructed of the same brilJiant materials with the dome 
itself, aud the termination of which w^as lost in darkness. 

No human imagination can conceive, or words suffice to 
describe, the glorious radiance, wliich, shot fiercely forth by the 
flame, was returned from so many hundred thousand points of 
reflection, afforded by the sparry pillars aud their numerous 
angular’ crystals. The fire itself did not remain steady and 
unmoved, but rose and fell^ sometimes ascending in a brilliant 
pyramid of condensed flame half way up the lofty expanse, and 
again fading into a softer aud more rosy hue, and hovering, as it 
were, on tlie surface of the altar to collect its strength for another 
powerful exertion. There was no visible fuel by which it- was 
fed, nor did it emit either smoke or vapour of any kind. 

What was of all the most remarkable, the,^black volume so 
often mentioned lay not only unconsumed, but untouched in the 
slightest degree, amid tliis intensity of fire, which, while it seemed 
to be of force sufficient to melt adamant, had no effect whatever 
on the sacred book thus subjected to its utmost influence. 

The White Lady, having paused long enough to let young Glen- 
dinning take a complete survey of w'hat w’as ai’ound him, now 
said in her usual chant, ^ 

“ Hero lies the vohinic thou boldly hast souj^ht ; 

Touch it, .ind take it, — ’twill dearly bo bought!” 

Familiarized in some degree with marvels, and de.sperately 
desirous of shewing the coiu'age he had boasted, Halbert plunged 
liis hand, without hesitation, into the flame, trusting to tlie 
rapidity of tlie motion, to snatch out the volume before the fire 
could greatly aftect him. But he was much disappointed. The 
flame instantly caught upon his sleeve, and though he withdrew 
his hand immediately, yet his arm was so dreadfully scorched, 
that he had woU-nigh screwed with pain. He suppressed the 
natural expression of anguish, however, and only intimated the 
* -ony which he felt by a contortion and a muttered groan. Tb 
Iiady passed her cold liond over his arm, and, ere she h 
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fiiiifehod tlie fuDowiijg metrical chant, his pain had entirely gone, 
and no inai k of the scorching was visible : 

Hash tby doed» 

Mortal weed 

To immortal fiaines applying ; 

Rasher trust 
lias thing of dust, 

On his own weak worth relying * 

Strip thee of such fences 
Strip, and prove thy luck again.*’ 

Ohodiciit to wliat he understood to be the meaning of his con- 
ductrcRs. Halbert hared his arm to the shoulder, throwing down 
the remains of his sleeve, which no sooner touched the floor on 
wiiich he stood than it collected itself together, slirivelled itself 
up, and was without any visible tire reduced to light tinder, 
w'liich a sudden breath of wind dispersed into empty space. The 
AVhito Lady, observing the sm'prisc of tlie youth, imimidiatcly 
re{)eated — 

’ ‘ Mortal Avarp and mortal woof. 

Cannot brook this clianued roof ; 

All tliat mortal art hath wrought, 

In our cmU rctuma to nought. 

Tlio molten gold retunis to clay. 

The jtolish’d diamond melts awa> ; 

All is alter’d all is flown, 

Nought stands fast but truth alone 
Not for that tby quest give o’er: 

Courage ! prove thy chance once more.” 

Imbvildencd by her words, Halbert Glendinning, made a second 
effort, and, jilunpng liis bare arm into tlio flame, took out the 
£«icred volume witliout feeling either heat or inconvenience of 
any kind. Abtonished, and almost ten-ifii^d at his own success, 
ho bciicld the flame collect itself, and shoot up into one long and 
final stream, which seemed Jis if it would ascend to tlie vex'y roof 
of the cavern, and then, sinking as suddenly, became totally ex- 
tinguished. The deepest darkness ensued ; but Halbert had no 
lime to consider his situation, for the M^hite Lady had already 
caught his hand, and tliey ascended to upper air with the isamc 
velocity witli which they had sunk into the earth. 

They stood by the fountain in tlie Corri-iian-shian w'hen they 
emerged from the bow els of the cartli ; but on casting a bew ildered 
glance around him, the youth was surprised to observe, that the 
hliadow's Imd fallen far to the east, and that the day was well-nigh 
spent. He gazed on liis conductress for explanation, hut her 
figure began to fade before his eyes — her cheeks grew paler, her 
features less distinct, her form became shadowy, and blended 
itself w’ith the mist which was ascending the hollow ravine. What 
had late tlie symmetry of form, and the delicate, yet clear hues 
of feminine beauty, now resembled tb^ flitting and pale ghost of 
some maiden who has died for love, as it is seen Indistinctly an ' 
)y moonlight, by her perjured lover. 
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“ Stay, spirit I” said tJio youth, imboldened by his success in 
the subterranean dome, thy kindness must not leave me, as one 
encumbered with a weapon he knows not how to wield. Thou 
must teach me the art to read, and to understand this volume ; 
else what avails it me that I possess it V* 

But the figure of the White Lady still waned before his eye, 
until it became an outline as pale and indistinct as that of tJjo 
moon, when the winter morning is far advanced, and ere she had 
ended the following chant, she was entirely invihible ; — 

** Alas! alaa ! 

Not oura tlie ffrncc 

Tliefio holy clmracters to trace : 

Idle fonns of paintwl nir. 

Not to US is jriven to share 
The boon bestow'd on Adam’s race ! 

With patience bide. 

Heaven Will provide 
The fitting time, the fitting guide." 

The form was already gone, and now the voice itself IiaO 
melted away in melancholy cadence, softening, as if the ‘-Being 
who spoke had been slowly wafted from the spot where she bad 
commenced her melody. 

It was at this moment that Halbert felt the extremity of the 
teiTor which he had hitherto so manfully suppressed. The very 
necessity of exertion had given him spirit to make it, and the 
presence of the mysterious Being, while it was a subject of fear 
in itself, had novertbclcss given him the sense of protection being 
near to him. Jt was when he could reflect with composure on 
what had passed, that a cold tremor shot across, Jiis limbs, his hair 
bristled, and he was afraid to look around lest he should find at 
his elbow something more frightful than the first vision. A 
breeze arising suddenly realized the beautiful and wild idea oi 
the most imaginative of our modem bards * — 

It fnun’d bis clicck, it raised bis bair, 

Like a meadow i;alc in spring; 

It mingled strangely with bis fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Tile youth stood silent and astonished for a few minutes. Jt 
seemed to him that the extraordinary Being he had seen, half his 
terror, half his protectress, ivas still hovering on the gale which 
swept past liim, and that she might again make herself sensible 
to his organs of sight. “ Speak !’’ he said, wildly tossing his arms, 
‘‘ speak yet again — be onc^^orc present, lovely vision ! — thrice 
have I now seen thee, yet the idea of thy invisible presence 
around or beside me, makes my lieart beat faster than if the eailh 
yawned and gave up a demon.” But neither sound nor appear- 
ance^’ndicated the presoiwe of the White Lady, and nothing pre- 
lernati a 1 beyond what he had already witnessed, was again 
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audible or visible. Halbert, in tlie moanwliilo, by the very exer- 
tion of again inviting the presence of this mysterious Being, liad 
recovered liis iiatuml audacity. He looked around once more, 
and resumed his solitary path down tho valley into whose recesses 
he had penetrated. 

Notliing could be more strongly contrasted than the storm of 
passion with which he had bounded over stock and crag, in order 
to plunge himself into the Corri-nan-Shian, and the sobered mood 
in which he now returned homeward, industriously seeking out 
the most practicable path, not from a wish to avoid danger, but 
that he might not by personal toil distract his attention, deeply 
lixed on tlie extraordinary scene which he had witnessed. In the 
Ibrmer case, ho had sought by hazai’d and bodily exertion to 
indulge at once the fiery excitation of passion, and to banish tho 
cause of the excitement from his recollection ; while now ho stu- 
diously avoided all interruption to his contemplative walk, lest the 
difticulty of the way should interfere with, or disturb, his own 
deep reflections. Thus slowly pacing forth his course, with tlic 
air of. a pilgrim rather than of a deer-hunter, Halbert about tho 
close of the evening regained his paternal tower. 


CHAPTER XITI. 

Tlic Miller was of manly make, 

To meet him was na mows ; 

There durst na ton come him to take, 

•Sue noitcd he their pows. 

(Jlmst’s Kii'k on Vie Green. 

It. was after sunset, as we have already stated, when Halbert 
Gleiidinning returned to tho abode of his father. The hour of 
dinner was at noon, and that of supper about an hour after sunset 
at tliis period of the year. The former had passed without HaJ- 
herPs appearing ; but this w'as no uncommon circumstance, for 
the chase, or any other pastime which occurred, made Halbert a 
fretiueiit iieglecter of hours ; and his mother, though angry and 
disappointed when she saw him not at table, was so much accus- 
tomed to his occasional absence, and knew so little how to teach 
him ihore regularity, that a testy observation was almost all tlic 
censure with which such omissions were visited. 

* On tlie present occasion, however, the wrath of good Dame 
Elspeth soared higher tlian usual. was not merely on account 
of the special tup’s-head and trotters, the haggis and the side of 
mutton, with which her table was set forth, but also because of 
tlie arrival of no less a person than Hob Miller, as he was uni- 
versally termed, though tlie man’s iiaSne was Happer. 

Tho object of the Miller’s visit to the Tower of Glcndearg 
like tlie purpose of those embassies which potentates seij ' to 
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other’s courts, partly ostensible, partly politic. In outwarfl 
show, Hobb came to visit his friends of the Ilalidome, and share 
the festivity common among country folk, after the bam-yard has 
been filled, and to renew old intimacies by new conviviality But 
in very truth he also came to have an eye upon the •Contents of 
each stack, and to obtain such information respecting the extent 
of the crop reaped and gathered in by each feuar, as might pre- 
vent the possibility of abstracted multures. 

All the world knows that the cultivators of each barony or 
regality, temporal or spiritual, in Scotland, are obliged to bring 
their corn to be grinded at the mill of the territory, for which 
they pay a heavy charge, called the intiyirn multures, I could 
speak to the thirlage of inrecta et illata too, but let that pass. 
1 have said enough to intimate that I talk not without book. 
Those of tlio Sucken, or enthralled ground, were liable in penal- 
ties, if, deviating from this thirlagts, (or tliraldom,) they carried 
their grain to another mill. Now «ich another mill, erected on 
the lands of a lay -baron, lay witldu a tempting and convenient 
distance of Glendearg ; and tho Mdlcr was so obliging, and bis 
charges so moderate, that it required Hob Miller’s utmost vigi- 
lance to prevent evasions of his right of monopoly. 

The most effectual means he could devise was tliis show of good 
fellowship and neighbourly friendship, — under colour of which 
ho made his annual cruise through the barony — numbered every 
corn* stack, and computed its contents by the boll, so that he conid 
give a shrewd hint afterwards whether or not the grist came to 
the right mill. 

Dame Elspoih, like her compeers, was obliged to take these 
domiciliary visits in tlie sense of politeness ; but wi her case tlioy 
had not occurred since her husband’s death, probably because tlio 
Tower of Glendearg was distant, and there was but a trifling 
quantity of arable or infield land attached to it. This year tlicro 
had been, upon some speculation of old Martin’s, several bolls 
sown in the out-field, which, the st^ason being fine, had ripened 
remarkably well. Perhaps this circumstanco occasioned the 
honest Aliller’s including Glendearg, on thb occasion, in his anniud 
round. 

Dame Glendiiining received with pleasure a visit which she 
used formerly only to endure with patience ; and she had changed 
her view of the matter chiefly, if not entirely, because Hob had 
brought with him liis daughter Mysie, of whose featui’es she could 
give so slight an account, but whose dress she had described so* 
accurately to tlie Sub-Prior. 0 

Hitherto tliis girl had been an object of very trifling considera- 
tion in tho eyes of the good widow ; but the Sub-Prior’s particular 
iiid somewhat mysterious inquiries had set her braiusto work on 
Lhe subject gf Mysie of tlie ^lill ; and she had here asked a broad 
question, and there she had thrown out an innuendo, and there 
* 7 ^blie had gradually led on to a couveraatiou on tho subject of 
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pf)or Mysie. A nd from all inquiries and investigations she had 
collected, that Mysie was a dark-eyed laughter-loving wench, with 
cherry-cheelis, and a skin as white as her father’s finest belted 
flour, Qut of which was made the Abbot’s own wastel-bread. For 
her teinpei^she sung and laughed from morning to night ; and 
for her fortune, a material article, besides that which the Miller 
might have amassed by moans of his proverbial golden thumb, 
Mysie was to inherit a good handsome lump of land, with a pro- 
spect of the mill and mill-acres descending to her husband on an 
easy lease, if a fair word were spoken in season to the Abbot, and 
to the Prior, and to the Sub-Prior, and to the Sacristan> and so 
forth. 

By turning and again turning these advantages over in her 
own mind, Elspeth at length came to be of opinion, that the only 
way to save her son Halbert from a life of ** spur, spear, and 
snafle,” as they called that of the border-riders, from the dint of 
3 cloth-yard shaft, or the loop of an inch-cord, was, that h(' 
should marry and settle, and that Mysie Happer should be his 
destiped bride* 

As if to her wish, Hob Miller arrived on his strong-built mare, 
bearing on a pillion behind him the lovely Mysie, with cheeks 
liko a peony-rose, (if Dame Glendinniiig had ever seen onoy) 
spirits all aftoat with rustic coquetry, and a profusion of hair as 
black as ebony. The heauAdcal which Dame Glendinning had 
been bodying fortli in her imagination, became unexpectedly 
realized in 3ie buxom forin of Mysie Happer, whom, in tlie 
course of half an hour, she settled upon as the maiden who was to 
fix the restless and untutored Halbert. True, Mysie, as the 
dame soon saw^was liko to love dancing round a may -polo as well 
as managing a domestic establishment, and Halbert was like to 
break more heads than he would grind stacks of corn. But then 
a miller should always be of manly make, and has been described 
so since the days of Chaucer and James I, * Indeed to he able 
to outdo and bully the whole Sucken, (once more we use this bar- 
barous phrase,) in all athletic exercises, was one way to render 
easy the collection of (]ucs which men would have disputed with 
a less formidable champion. Then, as to the deficiencies of tlie 
miUer's wife, the dame was of opinion that they might be supplied 
by the activity of the miller’s mother. I will keep house for 
the young folk myself, for the tower is grown very lonely,” 

* The verse wc have chosen for a motto, is from a poem imputed to James I. 
*)f Seotlahd. As for the Miller who figures among the Canterbury pilgrims, 
besides his swohI and tMcUIer, ho boast^ other attributes, all of which.bat 
especially the last, shew that he relied mom on thu strength of the outside than 
that oi the inside of his skiUl. 

rhe nullor was a eitout carl fbr the noDco, 
fi'all big he was of brawn, and ake of bones i 
Tha* proved well, for whcreiww'r he cam j 
At wreetUng bo wold hear the ram ( 

Ke was short shoulder'd, broad, a thick gnar; 

Ihero n'a* no door that ne n'old heave of bar. 

Or break it at a ruoning with his head, jzc. 
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thought Dame Glendinning, “ and to live, near the kirk will be 
mair comfortable in my auld age — and then Edward may agree 
with his brother about the feu, more especially as he is a favourite 
with the Sub-Prior, and then he may live in the auld to^ver like 
his worthy father before him — and wha kens but IVhiry Avenel, 
high-blood as she is, may e’en draw in her stool to the chimney- 
nook, and sit down here for good and a’ ? — It ’s true she has no 
tocher, but the like of her for beauty and sense ne’er crossed my 
een ; and I have' kend every wench in the Halidome of St Mary’s 
— ay, and their mothers that bore them — ay, she is a sweet and 
a lovely creature as ever tied snood over brown liair — ay, and 
then, though her uncle keeps her out of her ain for the present 
time, yet it is to be thought the gray-goose shaft will find a hole 
in his coat of proof, as, God help us ! it has done in many a better 
man’s — And, moreover, if they should stand on their pedigree 
and gentle race, Edward might say to them, that is, to her gentle 
kith and kin, ‘ whilk o’ yt was her best friend when she came 
down the glen to Glendearg in a misty evening, on a beast mair 
like a cuddie than aught else?’ — And if they tiix liirn^ with 
churl’s blood, Edward might say, that, forby the old proverb*; how 

Gentle deed 

Makes gentle bleid ; 

yet, moreover, there comes no churl’s blood from Glendinning or 
Brydoiio ; for, says Edward ” 

The hoarse voice of the Miller at this moment recalled tbe 
dame from her reverie, and compelled her to remember tliut if 
she meant to realize her airy castle, she must begin by laying the 
foundation in civility to her guest and his daughter, whom she 
was at that moment most strangely neglecting, tl'ough her whole 
plan turned on conciliating their favour and good opinion, and 
tliat, ill fact, while arranging matters for so intimate a union with 
her company, she was suffering them to sit unnoticed, and in their 
riding gear, as if about to resume their journey. ‘‘ And so 1 say, 
dame,” concluded tlie Miller, (for she had not marked the begin- 
ning of his speech,) an ye be so busied witli your housekep, or 
aught else, why, Mysio and I will trot our way down the glen 
again to Johnnie Broxmouth’s, who pressed us right kindly to bide 
witli him.” 

Starting at once from her dream of marriages and intermar- 
riages, mills, mill-lands, and baronies, Dame Elspeth felt. for a 
moment like the milkmaid hi tlie fable, when she overset the 
pitcher, on the contents of which so many golden dreams wera 
founded. But the foundation of Dame Glendinning’s hopes was 
only tottering, not overthrown, and she hastened to restore its 
equilibrium. Instead of attempting to account for her absence of 
mind and want of attention to her guests, which she might liavo 
found sometliing difhcult, &(ie assumod the offensive, like an able 
eeneral when he finds it necessary, by a hold attack, to disguise 
^ weakness, 
j had ^ 
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A loud exclamation- she made, and a passionate complaint she 
set up against the unkindness of her old friend, who could for au 
instant doubt the heartiness of her welcome to him and to his 
hopefid daughter ; and then to tliiiik of his going back to John 
Broxmouth'S, when the auld tower stood where it did, and had 
room in it for a friend or two in the worst of times — and he too 
a neighbour that liis umquhile gossip Simon, blessed be his cast, 
used to think the best friend he had in the Halidome ! And on 
she went, urging her complaint with so much scriouaness, that 
she had well-nigh imposed on herself as well as upon Hob Miller, 
who had no mind to take any thing in dudgeon ; and as it suited 
his plans to pass the night at Glendearg, would have been equally 
contented to do so even had liis reception been less vehemently 
liospitablc. 

'To all Elspeth’s expostulations on the unkindness of his propo- 
sal to leave her dwelling, he answered composedly, “ Nay, danic, 
what could I tell 1 ye might have had other grist to grind, for ^e 
looked as if ye scarce saw us — or what know I ? ye might bear 
in mind the words Martin and I had about the last barley ye 
sawed — for I ken dry multures* will sometimes stick in the 
throat. A man seeks hut his awn, and yet folk shall hold him for 
both miller and miller’s man, that is miliar and knave, f all tlio 
country over.” 

" Alas, that you will say so, neighbour Hob,” said Dame Elspetli, 

or that Martin should have had any words with you about the 
mill-dues ! I will chido him roundly for it, I promise you, on 
the*faith of a true widow. You know full well that a lone woman 
is sore put upon by her servants.” 

^ Nay, darne^ said the Miller, unbuckling the broad belt which 
made fast his cloak, and served, at tlic same time^ to suspend by 
his side a swinging Andrea Ferrara, ‘^bcar no grudge? at Martin, 
for I bear none — I take it on me as a thing of mine office, ta 
maintain my right of multure, lock, and goupen.ij: And reason 
good, for as the old song says, 

I live liy my mill. Cod bless her, 

SliS's i3arunt, cliild, and wile. 

The poor old slut, I am beholden to her for my living, and 
bound to stand by her, as 1 say to my mill-lmaves, in right and 

• Dry multures were a fine, or cornpensixtion in money, for not grinding at the 
mill of the thirl. It was, and is, av,cuunted a vexatious exaction. 

f The under miller, is in the language ot thirlage, called the knave, which, 
indeed, aigiiided originally his lad, (A'na2)#>- German,) but by degrees came to 
be taken in a worse sense. In the old translations of the Bible, Paul is made to 
term himself the knave of our Saviour. The allowance of meal taken by tho 
miller's servant was called knave-ship. 

X The multure was the regular exaction for grinding tho meal. The tack^ 
signifying a small quantity, and thepouj^i, ahundful, were additional perquibites 
demand^ by the miller, and submitted to or misted by the fueikenfr as circum- 
stances permitted. These and other petty dues were caQcd In general t)**' ' 
Sequeli. ,.0' 
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in wrong. And so should evory honest follow stand by liis bread- 
winner. — And so, Mysie, ye may dofl‘ your cloak since our 
neighbour is so kindly glad to see us — why, I think, we are as 
blithe to see her — not ono in the Ilalidome pays their niMltures 
more duly, sequels, arriago, and carriage, and mill-scTyices, used 
and wont.” 

With that the Miller hung his ample cloak without farther 
ceremony upon a huge pair of stag’s antlers, which adorned at 
once the naked walls of the tower, and served for what we vuh 
garly call cloak-pins. 

Ill the meantime Dame Elspeth assisted to disembarass the 
damsel whom she destined for her future daughter-in-law, of her 
hood, mantle, and the rest of her riding gear, giving her to appear 
as beseemed tlie buxom daughter of the wealthy Miller, gay and 
goodly, in a white kirtlo, the seams of which wei'e embroidered 
with green silken lace or fringe, entwined with some silver thread. 
An anxious glance did Elspeth cast upon the good-humoured lace, 
which was now more fully shewn to her, and was only obscured 
by a quantity of raven black hair, which the maid of the mill 
had restrained by a snood of green silk, embroidered with silver, 
corresponding to the trimmings of her kirile. The countenance 
itself was exceedingly comely — the eyes black, large, and 
roguishly good-humoured — the mouth was small — the lips well 
formed, though somewhat full — the teetli were pearly white — 
and the chin had a very seducing dimple in it. The form be- 
longing to this joyous face was full and round, and firm and fair. 
It might become coarse and masculiiio some years hence, which 
is the common fault of Scottish beauty ; but in Mysio’s sixteenth 
year she had the shape of a Hebe. The anxiotis Elspeth, with 
all her maternal partiality, lot help admitting within her- 

self, that a better man than Halbert might go farther and faro 
worse. She looked a little gid<ly, and Halbert was not nineteen ; 
still it wns time ho should be settled, for to that point tlie dame 
always returned ; and hero was an excellent opportunity. 

The simple cunning of Dame Elspetli now exhausted itself in 
commendations of her fair guest, from the snood, as they say, to 
the siugle-Boled shoe. Mysie listened and blushed with pleasure 
for the first five minutes ; but ere ten had elapsed, she began to 
view the old lady’s compliments rather as subjects of mirtli than 
of vanity, and was much more disposed to laugh at tlian to bo 
flattered with them, for Nattire had mingled the good-humour 
witli which she had endowed the damsel with no small portion of 
shrewdness. Even Hob himself began to tiro of hearing his 
daughter’s praises, and broke in with, “Ay, ay, she is a clever 
quean enough ; and, were she five years older, she shall lay a 
loaded sack on an aur * wiUi e’er a lass in the Halidomo. Hut 
I have bean looking for yovd’ two sons, dame. Men say dowuhy 


-proporly a horse of labour. 
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tliat Halbert's turned a wild springald, and that wo may 
have word of him from Westmoreland one moonlight night or 
another.’* 

‘‘ God forbid, my ^or)d neighbour ; God, in his mercy, forbid !” 
said Dame Glendinning earnestly ; for it was touching the very 
key-noto of her apprehensions, to hint any probability ttiat Hair 
bert might become one of the marauders so common in the age 
and country. But, fearful of having betrayed too much alarm on 
this subject, she immediately added, “That though, since the last 
rout at rinkie-cleuch, she had been all of a tremble when a gun 
or a spear was named, or when men spoke of fighting ; yet, thanks 
to God and our Lady, her sons were like to live and die honest 
and peaceful tenants to tlio Abbey, as their father might have 
done, hut for that awful hosting which ho went forth to, with 
moay a brave man that never returned.” 

“Ye need not tell me of it, dame,** said the Miller, “ since I was 
there myself, and mado two pair of legs (and these were not mine, 
but my mare’s,) worth one pail of hands. I judged how it would 
be, when 1 saw our host brcalc ranks, witli rushing on througli 
that broken ploughed field, and so as they had made a pricker of 
me, I e’en pricked ofi‘ with myself while tlie play was good.” 

“ Ay, ay, neighbour,” said tlie damo, “ ye were aye a wise and a 
wary man ; if my Simon liad had your wit, ho might have been 
li<‘rc hi speak about it this day ; but ho was ayo cracking of his 
good blood and his high kindred, and less would not serve him 
tlian to bide the hang to the last, with the earls, and knights, and 
squires, that had no wives to greet for them, or else had wives 
that cared not how soon they were widows ; but that is not for 
the like of us. But touching my son Halbert, there is no fear of 
him ; for if it should bo his misfortune to be in the like case, he 
Itas the best pair of heels in the Halidoine, and could run almost 
us fast as your mare herself,” 

“ Is this he, neighbour V’ quoth the Miller. 

“ No,” replied the mother ; “ tliat is my youngest son, Edward, 
who can iH3ad and write like the Lord Abbot himself, if it w'ere 
not a sin to say so.” • 

“ Ay,” said the Miller ; “ and is tliat the young clerk the Sub- 
l*i*ior thinks so much of 1 they say he will come far ben that lad ; 
wha kens but ho may come to be Sub-Prior himself ? — as broken 
a ship has come to land.” 

“ To be a Prior, neighbour Miller,” said Edward, “ a man 
must firsc bo a priest, and for that I judge I have little vocation.” 

“ He will take to the plcugh-pettle, neighbour,” said the good 
dame ; “ and so will Halbert too, T trust. I wish you saw Hal- 
bert. — Edward, where is your brotlier ?’* 

“ Hunting, I think,” replied Edward ; “ at least he left us this 
morning to join the Laird of Colmslio and his hounds, I have 
heard them baying in the glen ail day.” 

“ And if I had lieard that music,** said the Miller, “ it w* ’ 
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have don© my heart good, ay, and may be- taUon me two or throe 
miles out of my road: When 1 was tlio Miller of MoitbatUlo’s 
knave, I have Ibllowcd tlie hounds from Eckford to the foot of 
Hounam-law — followed them on foot, Dame Glendinning,.ay, and 
led the diase when the Laird of Cessford and his gay riders were 
all thrown out by the mosses and gills. I brought the stag on 
my back to Hounam Cross, when the dogs had pulled him down. 
1 think I see tlie old gray knight, as he sate so upright on his 
strong war-horse, all white with foam ; and ‘ Miller,* said he to 
me, * an thou wilt turn thy back on the mill, and wend with me, 
1 will miike a man of thee.* liut I chose rather to abide by claj> 
and happer, and the better luck was mine ; for the proud Percy 
caused hang five of the Laird*8 henchmen at Alnwick for burning 
a rickle of houses some gate beyond Fowben'y,and it might have 
been iny luck as well as another man*s.** 

" Ah, neighbour, neighbour,” said Dame Glendiiming, ‘‘ you 
were aye wise and wary ; but if you like hunting, I musk say 
HalberPs the lad to please you. He hath all those fair hoJiday- 
tenns of hawk and hound as ready in his moutli as Tom with tho 
tod’s tail, that is tlie Lord Abbot’s ranger.” 

Ranges he not homeward at dinner-time, dame,” demanded 
the Miller ; “ for wc call noon the dinner-hour at Keimaquhair ?” 

The widow was forced to admit, that, even at this important 
period of tho day, Halbert was frequently absent ; at which the 
Miller shook his head, intimating, at the same time, some allusion 
to the proverb of MacFarlane’s geese, which " liked tlieir play 
better than their meat.” * 

That the delay of dinner might not increase tlie Miller’s dispo- 
sition to prejudge Halbert, Dame Glendiiming called liastily on 
Mary Avcnel to take her task of entertaining Mysio Happer, 
while she herself rushed to the kitchen, and, entering at once into 
the province of Tibb Tackei., * ...-imaged among trenchers and 
dishes, snatched pots from the tire, and placed pans and gridirons 
on it, accompanying her own feats of personal activity with such 
a continued list of injunctions to Tibb, that Tibb at length lost 
patience, and said, “ Here was as mucklo wark about meating an 
auld miller, as if tliey had been to banquet the blood of Bruce.” 
But this, as it was supposed to be spoken aside, Dame Gleudin- 
niiig did not think it convenient to hear. 


• B<o Note E. MacFo.rlav€*$ Gftse. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Nay, let me have the friends vrho cat my victuals* 

As various as my dishes The feast's 

Where one huge phitc predomtnates. .John Plaintext, 

He slinll be mighty beef, our Plnglish stai)le ; 

The worthy Alderman, a butter’d dumpling ; 

V on pair of whlskcr’tl Comets, ruffs and rees : 

Their friend tlio Dandy, a green goose in sippets. 

And so tlic hoard is spread at once and fill’d 
Oh the biuiie principle — Variety. 

New p:ap. 

And wliat brave lass is this?” said Hob Miller, as Mary 
Avoncl entered the apartment to supply the absence of Dame 
Elspetli Glendiiiningf. 

“ The young Lady of Avencl, father,” said the Maid of the 
Mill, •'dropping as low a curtsy as her rustic manners enabled her 
to inakt*. The Miller, her father, doffed Ids bonnet, and made his 
I’overcnco, not altogether so low perhaps as if the young lady had 
app(3arc(l in the pride of rank and riches, yet so as to give high 
birth the <lue homage which the Scotch for a length of time 
scrupulously rendered to it. 

Indeed, from having had her mother’s example beforo her for 
so ipany years, and from a native sense of propriety and even iff 
dignity, Mary Avoncl had acquired a demeanour, which marked 
her title to conwderation, and effectually checked any attempt at 
familiarity on the jiart of those who might be her associates in 
her present situation, but could not be well termed her equals. 
She *was by nature mild, pensive, and contemplative, gentle in 
disposition, and most placable when accidentally offended; but 
still she was of a retired and I'cserved liabit, and shunned to mix 
in ordinary sports, even when the raro occurrence of a fair or 
wake gave her an opportunity of mingling with companions of 
her own age. If at such scenes she was seen for an instant, slio 
appeared to beliold them with the composed indifference of one 
to whom their gaiety vas a matter of no interest, and who 
scem<;d ily desirous to glide aw'ay from the scene as soon as 
she r ly could. 

• uld transpired concerning her being bom on 

Eve, and tlie powers with which tlmt cireumstamse 
sed to invest her over tlie invisible world. And from 

particulars corabinedj the young men and women of the 

llalidoine used to distinguish Mary among themselves by the 
name of the Spirit of Avenel, as if ^le fair but fragile form, the 
beautiful but rather colourless cheek, me dark blue eye, and the'Jrt 
shady hair, had belonged rather to the immaterial than the .palbert 
fltautial world. Tho general tradition of tho White Lad' 
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was .supiK)sed to wait on the fortunes of the family of Avciiel, f^avc 
a sort of zest to this i)iece of rural wit. It gave great offence, 
however, to the two sons of Simon Glendiniiing ; and w^ien tlie 
expression was in their presence applied to tlio • young lady. 
Edward was wont to check the petulance of those who used it hy 
strength of argument, and Halbert by strength of arm. In such 
cjises Halbert had Ibis advantage, that although he could render 
no Slid to his brother’s argument, yet when circumstances required 
it, he was sure to have that of Edward, who never indeed liimsclf 
commenced a fray, but, on the otlier hand, did not testify any 
reluctance to enter into combat in Halbert’s behalf or in liin 
rescue. 

But tlic zealous attachment of tlie two youths, being theiniclves 
from the retired situation in which they dwelt, comparative 
strangers in tlie Halidome, did not serve in any degi*eo to alter the 
feelings of the inhabitants tow'ards tlie young lady, who seemed 
to have dropped amongst them from another sphere of life. Still, 
hoAvever, she was regarded with rbspect, if not with fondness; and 
tlie attention of the Suh-Prior to the family, not to mentidn the 
formidable name of Julian Avenel, which every new incident of 
those tumultuous times tended to render more famous, attaclicd 
to his niece a certain importance. Thus some aspired to licj* 
acquaintance out of pride, while tlie more timid of the feuars 
•were anxious to inculcate upon their childr jn, the necessity of 
being respectful to the noble orphan. So that Mary Avenel, little 
loved because little liiiown, was regarded with a niystorious awe, 
partly derived from fear of her uncle’s moss-ti’oopero, and partly 
from her own retired and distant habits, enhanced hy the super- 
stitious opinions of the time and comitry. 

It was not without some portion of this awe, that Mysie felt 
herself left alone in company witli a young person so distant in 
rank, and so different in beanng, from herself j for her worthy 
father had taken the fii'st opportunity to step out unobserved, in 
order to mark liow the barn-yard was filled, and what prospect 
it afforded of grist to the mill. In yoijth, liowever, there is a 
sort of free-masonry, wliich, without much conversation, teaches 
young persons to estimate each other’s character, and places them 
at ease on the shortest acquaintance. It is only when taught 
deceit by the commerce of the world, that we learn to sliroud 
oui’ character from observation, and to disguise oui’ real senti- 
tnente from those with whom we are placed in communion. 

Accordingly, the two young women were soon engaged in such 
objects of interest as best became tlicir age. They visited Mary 
Avenel’s pigeons, which she nursed with the tenderness of a 
mother ; they turned over her slender stores nf finery, which yet 
contained some articles that excited the respect of her companion, 
♦bough Mysie was too goodJmmourcd to nourish envy* A golden 
Vv. 'vy, and some female ornaments marking superior rank, had 
-^cued in the moment of their utmost adversity, more 
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Tibb Tacket’w presence of mind, tlian by the care of their owner, 
who was at that sad period too nmcli sunk in grief tp pay any 
attention to such circumstances. They struck Mysie with a deep 
impre^ion of veneration ; for, excepting what the Lord Abbot 
and the convent might possess, slie did not believe there was so 
much real gold in the world as was exliibited in these few 
trinJicts, and Mary, however sago and serious, was not above 
being pleased with the admiration of her rustic companion. 

Nothing, indeed, could exhibit a stronger contrast than tlie 
appearance of the two girls ; — <he good-humoured laughter-loving 
countenance of the Maid of the Mill, who stood gazing with unre- 
pressed astonishment on whatever was in lier inexperienced eye 
rare and costly, and with an humble, and at the same time cheerful 
acquiescence in her inferiority, asking all the little queries about 
tlib use and value of the ornaments, while Mary Avenel, with her 
quiet composed dignity and placidity of manner, produced them 
oiie*after another for the amusement of her companion. 

As they became gradually more familiar, Mysie of tlie Mill was 
just vTjnturing to fisk, why Maiy Avonel never appeai’cd at the 
May-polo, and to express her wonder when the young lady said 
she dislilvcd dancing, when a trampling of horses at the gate of 
the tower interrupted their conversation. 

jMysie flew to the shot window in the full ardour of unre- 
strained female curiosity, ‘‘Saint Mary I sweet lady! here come 
two well-mounted gallants; will you step this way to look at 
them 

“*No,” said Mary Avciicl, “you shall tell mo who they are.” 

“ Well, if you like it better,” said Mysie — “ but how shah J 
know them ? — Stay, I do know one of them, and so do you, lady; 
he is a blithe man, somewhat light of hand they say, but the 
gallants of these days think no great harm of that. Ho is your 
uncle’s henchman, tliat they call (Ihristie of the Cliiithill ; and he 
lias not his old green jerkin and the rusty blade -jack over it, but a 
scarlet cloak, laid down with silver lace three indies broad, and a 
brc'Ast-jilato you might see to dress your hair in, as well as in that 
keeking-glass in the ivdby frame tliat you shewed mo even now. 
Come, dear lady, come to the sliot-wiudow and see him.” 

‘"If it be the man you mean, Mysie,” replied the orphan of 
Avenel, “ I shall see him stion enough, considering either tlie 
l>leasure or comfort the sight will give me.” 

“ Nay) but if you will not come to see gay Cliristic,” replied tlie 
Maid of the Mill, her face iluslied with eager curiosity, “ come 
and tell me w^ho tlie gallant is that is with him, the handsomest, 
the very lovesomest young man 1 ever saw with sight.” 

“ It is ray foGter-brotlier, Halbert Glendiuning,” said Mary, 
with apparent indifference ; for die had been accustomed to call 
the sons of ElspetU her foster-brethrib, and to live with tliem as 
il‘ they had been brothers in earnest. ' 

‘‘ Nay, by Our Lady, that it is not,” said Mysie ; “ 1 
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favour W botli the Glendinnings well, and I tliink tliis indcr be 
not of our country. He has a crimson velvet bonnet, and long 
brown hair falling down under it, and a beard on his upper lip, 
and his chin clean and close shaved, save a small patch on tne point 
of the chin, and a sky-blue jerkin, slashed and lined with white 
satin, and trunk-hose to suit, and no weapon but a rapier and 
dagger — Well, if 1 was a man, I would never wear weapon but 
the rapier I it is so slender and becoming, instead of having a 
cart-load of iron at my back, like my fatlier’s broad-sword with 
its great rusty basket-hilt. Do you not delight in the rapier and 
poniard, lady V* 

“ The best sword,” answered Mary, if I must needs answer 
a question of tlio sort, is that which is drawn in the best causey 
and which is best used when it is out of the scabbard.” 

“ But can you not guess who this stranger should be ?” Siiid 
Mysio. 

“Indeed, I cannot even attempt it; but to judge by his com- 
panion, it is no matter how little he is known,” replied Mary. 

“ My benison on his bonny face,” said Mysie, “if he is not. going 
to alight here ! Now, 1 am as much pleased as if my father had 
given mo the silver earrings he has promised me so often ; — nay, 
you had as well come to the window, for you must see him by and by 
whether you will or not.” 

I do not know how much sooner Mary Avcncl might have sought 
the point of observation, if sho had not been scared from it by the 
unrestrained curiosity expressed by her buxom friend; but at 
length the siuiic feeling prevailed over her sense of dignity, and 
satisfied with having displayed all the indiffcreiico that was 
necessary in point of decorum, she no longer thought herself 
bound to restrain her curiosity. 

From the out-shot or projecting window she could perceive, 
that Christie of the Clintliill was attended on the present occasion 
by a very gay and gallant cavalier, who from the nobleness of his 
countenance and manner, his rich and handsome dress, and the 
sliowy appearance of his horse and furniture, must, sho agreed 
with her uow friend, be a person of 8ome"'coiJsequence. 

Christie also seemed conscious of something, w'liicli made him 
call out with more than his usual insolence of manner, “ What, 
ho ! so ho I the house ! Churl peasants, will no one answer when 
I call? — Ho ! Martin, — Tibb, — Dame Glendimiing ! — a mur- 
rain on you, must we stand keeping our horses in the cold here, 
and they steaming with heat, when we have ridden so sharply ?” 

At length he was obeyed, and old Martin made his appearance. 
“ Ha I” said Christie, “ art thou there, old Truepenny ? here, 
stable me these steeds, and see them well bedded, and stretch 
tliine old limbs by rubbing them down ; and see thou quit not 
the stable till there is not auturned hair on either of them.” 

Martin took Hie horses to the stable as commanded, but sup- 
ped not his indignation a moment after he could vent it with 
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safety. " Would not Jiny one think,** ho said to Jasper, an old 
ploughman, who, in coming to his assistanco, had heard Christie’s 
impenous injunctions, tliat this loon, this Christie of the Clinthill, 
was lafrd or lord at least of him 1 No such thing, man ! 1 remember 
him a little dirty turnspit-boy in tlie house of Avenel, tliat every 
body in a frosty morning like this warmed his fingers by kicking 
or cuffing ! and now ho is a gentleman, and swears, d — n him and 
renounce him, as if the gen&men could not so much as keep tlieir 
own wickedness to tliemselvos, without the like of him going to 
hell in their very company, and by the same road. I have as 
much a mind as ever 1 had to my dinner, to go back and tell him 
to sort his horse himself, since he is as able as I am.” 

Hout tout, man I” answered Jasper, “ keep a calm sough ; 
better to fleech a fool than fight with him.” 

^Martin acknowledged the truth of the proverb, and, much 
comforted therewith, betook himself to cleaning the stranger’s 
horse with great assiduity, remarking, it was a pleasure to handle 
a handsome nag, and turned over the other to the charge of 
Jasper. Nor was it until Christie’s commands were literally 
complied with, that he deemed it proper, after fitting ablutions, to 
join the party in the spence ; not for the purpose of waiting upon 
them, as a mere modern reader might possibly expect, but that ho 
might have his share of dinner in their company. 

Ill the meanwhile Christie had presented liis companion to 
Dame Glendiiining as Sir Piercie Shafton, a i’ricnd of his pjid of his 
master, come to spend throe or four days with little din in the 
towbr. The good dame could not conceive liow she was entitled to 
such an honour, and would fain have pleaded her want of every sort 
of convenience fb entertain a guest of tliat quality. But, indeed, 
the visiter, when he cjxst his eyes round the bare walls, eyed the 
huga black chimney, scrutinized tlie meagre and broken furniture 
of the apartment, and beheld tlio embarrassment of the mistress 
of the family, intimated great reluctance to intrude upon Damo 
Glendiiining a visit, which could scarce, from all appearances, 
prove otherwise than an inconvenience to her, and a penance to 
himself. * 

But tlie reluctant hostess and her guest had to do wkh an 
inexorable man, wlio silenced all expostulation with, such was 
his master’s pleasure. And, moreover,” he continued, though 
the BTaron of Avenel’s will must, and ought to prove law to all 
within ten miles around him, yet here, dame,” he said, “is a 
fetter from your petticoated baron, the lord-priest yonder, who 
enjoins you, as you regard his pleasure, tliat you afford to this 
good knight such decent accommodation as is in your power, 
Bufferiug him to live as privately as ho shall desire. — And for 
you. Sir Piercie Shaftoii,” continued Christie, “ you will judge for 
yourself, whether secrecy and safety if not more your object even^jj 
now, than soft beds and high clieer. And do not judge of 
dame’s goods by the semblance of her cottag-j; for you w’"' 
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by the dinner she is about to spread for nsj tliat the vassal of tho 
kirk is seldom found with her basket bare,” To Mary Avene! 
Christie presented the stranger, after the best fashion he couhl, 
oa to tlie niece of his master the baron. 

Wliile he thus laboured to reconcile Sir Piereie Shafton to his 
fate, the widow, having consulted her son Edward on the real 
import of the Lord Abbot’s injunction, and having found that 
Christie had given a true exposition, saw nothing else left for her 
but to make that fate as easy as she could to the stranger. He 
himself also seemed reconciled to his lot by some feeling probably 
of strong necessity, and accepted witli a good grace the hospitalitv 
which the dame offered with a very indifferent one. 

In fact, the dinner, which soon smoked before tlie assembled 
guests, was of that substantial kind wliich warrants plenty and 
comfort. Dame Glendinning had cooked it after her best manner ; 
and, delighted with the handsome appearance which her good 
cheer made when placed on the table, forgot both her plans and 
the vexations which interrupted them, in the hospitable duty of 
px^ssing her assembled visiters to eat and drink, watching -every 
trencher as it waxed empty, and loading it witli fresh supplies ere 
the guest could utter a negative. 

In the meanwhile, the company attentively regarded each 
other’s motions, and seemed endeavouring to form a judgment of 
each other’s character. Sir Piereie Shafton condescended to 
speak to no one but to Mary Avenel, and on her he conferred 
exactly the same familiar and compassionate, though somewhat 
scornful sort of attention, which a pretty fellow of those days will 
sometimes condescend to bestow on a country miss, when there is 
no prettier or more fashionable woman presenkf The manner 
indeed was different, for the etiquette of those times did not 
permit Sir Piereie Shafton to pick his teeth, or to yawn, cu* to 
gabble like the beggar whose tongue (as he says) was cut out by 
tiie Turks, or to affect deafness or blindness, or any other infirmity 
of the organs. But though the embroidery of his conversation 
was different, tlie groundwork was the same, and tlie higli-flown 
and ornate compliments with which the^ gallant knight of the 
sixteenth century interlarded his conversation, were as much the 
offspring of egotism and self-conceit, as the jargon of the coxcombs 
of our own days. 

The English Itnight was, however, something daunted at find- 
ing that Mary Avenel listened witli an air of indifference, and 
answered with wonderful brevity, to all the fine tilings which 
ought, as he conceived, to have dazzled her with their briUiancy, 
and puzzled her by their obscurity. But if he was disappointed 
ill making the desired, or rather the expected impression, upon her 
whom he addressed, Sir Piereie Sliafton’s discourse was marvel 
ious in the ears of Mysi© th^, Miller’s daughter, and not the less 
'> that she did not comprehend the meaning of a single word 
h he uttered. Indeed, the gallant knight’s language was far 
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too courtly to be understood by persons of much greater acute- 
ness than Mysie’s. ! 

^ It was about this period, that the " only rare poet of his time, 
the*^jii'itty, comical, facetiously-quick, and quickly-facetious, Jolm 
Lylly — he-tlmt sate at Apollo’s table, and to whom Phoebus gave 
a wreath of his own bays without snatching”* — he, in short, who 
wrote that singularly coxcomical work, cSled Euphues and his 
England, was in tlie very zenith of his absurdity and reputation. 
The quaint, forced, and unnatural style which he introduced by his 
" Anatomy of Wit,” had a fashion as rapid as it was momentary 
— all tlie court ladies were his scholars, and to purler Euphuisme, 
was as necessary a qualification to a courtly gallant, as those of 
understanding how to use his rapier, or to dance a measure. 

It was no wonder that the Maid of the Mill, was soon as effec- 
tually blinded by the intricacies of tliis erudite and courtly style 
of conversation, as she had ever been by the dust of her father’s 
ov^n meahsacks. But there she sate with her mouth and eyes as 
open as the mill -door and the two window's, shewing teeth as white 
as hpr fatlier’s bolted flour, and endeavouring to secure a word 
or tWo for her own future use out of the pearls of rhetoric wliich 
Sir Piercie Shafton scattered around him with such bounteous 
profusion. 

For the male part of the company, Edward felt ashamed of 
his own manner and slowness of speech, when he observed the 
handsome young courtier, with an ease and volubility of wliich 
he had no conception, run over all the commonplace topics of 
high-flown gallantry. It is true, the good sense and natural taste 
of young Glendinning soon informed him that the gallant cava- 
lier w’as spoai'ing nonsense. But, alas! where Ls the man of 
modest merit, and real talent, who has not suffered from being 
outslione in conversation, and outstripped in the race of life, by 
men of less reserve, and of qi^alities more showy, though less 
substantial ? and well constituted must the mind be, tliat can 
yield up tlie prize without envy to competitors more w'orthy than 
himself. 

Edw'ard Glendinning had no such pliilosophy. While be de- 
spised the jargon of the gay cavalier, he envied tlie facility wdth 
wliich he could run on, as well as the couitly tone and expression, 
and the perfect ease and elegance with which he offered all the 
little acts of politeness to which the duties of tlie table gave 
opportunity. And if I am to speak truth, 1 must own that he 
envied’those qualities the more as they were all exorcised in Mary 
Avencl’s service, and, although only so far accepted as they could 
not be refused, intimated a wish on the stranger’s part to place 
himself in her good graces, as the only person in the room to whom 

* Such, and yet more extravagant, are th^ompUixients paid to this author by 
his editor Blount. Notwithstanding all exaggeration, Lyliy was really a mai:^e|;i 
wit and imagination, tl^ough both were deformed by the must unnatural iVvart 
tation that ever disgraced a printed pngo. ' .rtaiDen 
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lie tliought it worth while to recommend himself. His title^ rank, 
and very handsome figure, together with some sparks of wit and 
spirit which flashed across the cloud of nonsense which 
uttered, rendered him, as the words of the old song say, lad 
for a lady's viewing so that poor Edward, with all his real 
worth and acquired knowledge, in his home-spun doublet, blue 
cap, and deerskin trowsers, looked like a clown beside the cour- 
tier, and, feeling the full inferiority, nourished no good-will to 
him by whom he was eclipsed. 

Christie, on the other hand, so soon as he had satisfied to the 
full a commodious appetite, by means of which persons of his pro- 
fession could, like the wolf and eagle, gorge themselves with as 
much food at one meal as might serve them for several days, 
began also to feel himself more in the background than he liked 
to be. This worthy had, amongst his other good qualities, an 
excellent opinion of himself ; and, being of a bold and forward 
disposition, had no mind to be thrown into the shade by any one. 
With an impudent familiarity which such persons mistake for 
graceful ease, he broke in upon the knight’s finest speeches with 
as little remorse as ho would have driven the point of his laiiee 
through a laced doublet. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, a man of rank and high birth, by no means 
encouraged or endured this familiarity, and requited the intruder 
either with total neglect, or such laconic replies, as intimated a 
sovereign contempt for the rude spearman, who affected to con- 
verse with him upon terms of equality. 

The Miller held his peace; for, as his usual conversation 
turned chiefly on his clapper and toll-dish, he had no mind to 
brag of his wealth in presence of Christie of the CHnthill, or to 
intrude his discourse on the English cavalier. 

A little specimen of the conversation may not he out of place, 
Avere it but to shew young ladies what fine things they have lost 
by living when Euphuism is out of fashion. 

‘‘ Credit me, fairest lady,” said the knight, “ that such is the 
cunning of our Englisli courtiers of the hodiernal strain, that, as 
they have infinitely refined upon the plain and rusticial discourse 
of our fathers, which, as I may say, more beseemed the mouths 
of country roisterers in a May -game than tliat of courtly gallants 
in a galliard, so I hold it ineffably and unutterably impossible, 
that those who may succeed us in that garden of wit and courtesy 
shall alter or amend it. Venus delighted but in the language of 
Mercury, Bucephalus will stoop to no one but Alexander, none 
can sound Apollo’s pipe but Orpheus,” 

“Valiant sir,” said Mary, who could scarce help laughing, 
" vve have but to rejoice in the chance which hath honoured this 
solitude with a glimpse of tlic sun of courtesy, though it rather 
^ blinds than enlightens us.” ^ 

Pretty and quaint, fairest lady,” answered the Euphuist. 
it she ^ Anatomy of Wit — that all-to-ln?* 

i be utterea. 
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unparalleled volume — that quintessence of human ^it — iliat 
treasury of quaint invention — that exqirisitely-pleasant-to-reatl, 
'Ihid, inevitahly-riccessary-to-be-remembered manual, of all tliat 
is worthy to he known — which indoctrines the rude in civility, 
the dull in intellectuality, the heavy in jocosity, the blunt in 
j;ontility, the vulgar in nobility, and all of them in tliat unut- 
terable perfection of human utterance, that eloquence which 
no other eloquence is sufficient to praise, that art which, when 
we call it by its o^vn name of Euphuism, we bestow on it its 
richest panegyric.” 

By Saint Mary,” said Qiristie of the Clinthill, if your 
worship had told me that you had left such stores of wcaltli as 
you talk of at Prudhoe Castle, Long Dickie and I would have had 
them off with us if man and horse could have carried them ; but 
you told us of no treasure 1 wot of, save the silver tongs for 
turning up your mustachoes.” 

*The knight treated this intruder’s mistake — for certainly 
Christie had no idea that all these epithets which sounded so rich 
and* splendid, were lavished upon a small quarto volume — witli 
a stare, and then turning again to Mary Avenel, the only person 
whom he thought wortliy to address, lie proceeded in his strain 
of high-llown oratory, “ Even thus,” said he, do hogs conteinn 
the splendour of Oriental pearls ; even thus are the delicacies of 
a choice repast in vain offered to the long-eared grazer of the 
common, who turneth from them to devour a thistle. Surely as 
i(Jlc is it to pour forth tlie treasures of oratory before tlie eyes oi 
the ignorant, and to spread the dainties of the intellectual banquet 
before those ^ho arc, morally and metaphysically speaking, no 
better than ftsses.” 

‘‘ Sir iinight, since that is your quality,” said Edw^ard, "we 
cannot strive with you in loftiness of language ; but' I pray you 
iu fair courtesy, while you houour my father’s house with your 
presence, to spare us such vile comparisons.” 

" Peace, good villagio,” said the knight, gracefully waving his 
hand, " I prithee peape, kind rustic ; and you, ray guide, whom 
1 may scarce call honest, let mo prevail upon you to imitate the 
laudable taciturnity of that honest yeoman, who sits as mute as a 
mill-post, and of that comely damsel, who seems as with her cars 
sho.drank in what she did not altogether comprehend, even as a 
jialfrey listening to a lute, whereof, howsoever, lie knowetli not 
the gamut.” 

Marvellous fine words,” at length said dame Glendining, who 
began to be tired of sitting so long silent, "marvellous fine words, 
neighbour Ilapper, are tliey not?” 

"Brave w'ords — very brave nvords — very exceeding pyet 
words,” answ'ered the Miller ; " ue^rtheless, to speak my mind, 
a lippy of bran werf^ worth a bushel o’ them.” ach 

" I think so too, under his worship’s favour,” ana albert 
Giristie of the Clinthill. " I well remember that at 
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Morliam, as we call it, near Berwick, I took a young Soutliem 
fellow out of saddle with ray lance, and cast him, it might be, a. 
gad’s length from his nag ; and so, as he had some gold on*"liief 
laced doublet, I deemed he might ha’ the like on it in his pocket 
too, though that is a rule that does not aye hold good — So 1 was 
speaking to him of ransom, and out he comes with a handful of 
such terms as his honour there hatix gleaned up, and craved me 
for mercy, as I was a true son of Mars, and such like.” 

And obtained no mercy at thy hand, I dare be sworn,” said 
the knight, who deigned not to speak Euphuism excepting to the 
fair sex. 

By my troggs,” replied Christie, I would have thrust ray 
lance down his throat, but just then they flung open that accursed 
})ostern gate, and forth pricked old Ilunsdon, and Henry Carey 
and as many fellows at their heels as turned the chase north war (I 
again. So I e’en pricked Bayard with the spur, and went ojf 
with the rest ; for a man should ride when he may not wrestle, 
as they say in Tyncdale.” 

“ Trust me,” said the knight, again turning to Mary AvcUel, 
if I do not pity you, lady, who, being of noble blood, are thus in 
a manner compelled to abide in the cottage of the ignorant, like 
the pre(iious stone in the head of the toad, or like a precious 
garland on the brow of an ass. — But soft, what gallant have we 
here, whose garb savoureth more of the rustic than doth his 
demeanour, and whose looks seem more lofty than his habit? 
even as ” 

J pray you, Sir Knight,” said Mary, “ to spare your courtly 
similitudes for refined ears, and give mo leave to ii%mc unto you 
my foster-brother. Halbert Glcndinning.” 

“The SOU of the good dame of tlie cottage, us 1 opine,” 
answered the English knight ; “for by some such name did my 
guide discriminate the mistress of this mansion, which you, 
madam, enrich with your presence. — And yet, touching this 
juvcnal, he hath that about him which bclongcth to higher birth, 

for all are not black who dig coals ” 

“Nor all white wlio arc millers,” said honest Ilapper, glad to 
get in a word, as they say, edgeways. 

Halbert, who had sustained the glance of the Englishman witli 
«>me impatience, and knew not what to make of his manner and 
language, replied with some asperity, “ Sir Knight, we have in 
this land of Scotland an ancient saying, ‘ Scorn not the busli that 
bields yon’ — you are a guest of my father’s house to shelter you 
from danger, if I am rightly informed by the domestics. Scoff 
not its homeliness, nor that of its inmates — ye might long have 
abidden at tlie court of Eng ere wo had sought your favour, 
.or cumbered you T^ith our s Since your fate has sent you 

in her amongst us, be contei uch fare and such converse 

liat she afford you, and sc^ t for our kindness ; for the 
h he utterC Bhort patience anc ,aggers.” 
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All eycs^ were tumeol on Halbert while he was thus speaking, 
iiml there was a general feeling that his countenance had an ea- 
pMSs^qn of intelligence, and his person an air of digiuty, which 
they had never before observed. Whether it were that the 
wonderful Being with whom he had so lately held communication, 
had bestowed on him a grace and dignity of look and bearing 
which he had not before, or whether the being conversant in high 
matters, and called to a destiny bej^ond that of other men, had a 
natural effect in giving becoming confidence to his language and 
manner, we pretend not to determine. But it was evident to all, 
tliat, from this day, young Halbert was an altered man ; tliat ho 
acted with the steadiness, promptitude, and determination, which 
belonged to riper years, and bore himself with a manner which 
apj)ertaiiied to higher rank. 

The knight took the rebuke with good humour. ‘‘ By mine 
honour,” lie said, thou hast reason on thy side, good juvenal 
— iftevcrtheless, I spoke not as in ridicule of the roof which 
relieves me, but rather in your own praise, to whom, if this roof 
be native, thou mayst nevertheless rise from its lowliness ; even 
as the lark, wdiich maketh its humble nest in the furrow, aseen- 
deth towards the sun, as well as tlie eagle which buildeth her eyry 
ill the cliff.” 

This high-flown discourse was interrupted by Dame Gleiidinning, 
who, with all the busy anxiety of a mother, was loading her son’s 
trencher with food, and dinning in his ear her reproaches on 
account of bis prolonged absence. And see,” she said, “ tliat 
you do not one day get such a sight while you are walking about 
among the haiuitb of them that are not of our flesh and bone, as 
befell Mungo •iifluiTay when he slept on tlie greensward ring of 
Ihe Auld Kirkhill at sunset, and wakened at daybreak in tlie wild 
liills'of Breadaibaiie. And see that, when you are looking for 
deer, the red stag does not gall you as he did Diccon Thorhurn, 
who never overcast the wound that he took from a buck’s horn. 
And see, when you go swaggering about with a long broadsword 
by your side, whilk it becomes no peaceful man to do, tliat you 
dimia meet with them that have broadsword and lance both — 
there are enow of rank riders in tliis land, that neither fear God 
nor regard man.” 

Here her eye, “ in a fine frenzy rolling,” fell full upon that of 
Christie of the Olinthill, and at once her fears for having given 
offence interrupted the current of maternal rebuke, which, like 
rebuke matrimonial, may be often better meant than timed. 
There w^as .something of sly and watchful significance in Christie’s 
t.yo, an eye gray, keen, fierce, yet wily, formed to express at once 
cunuing and maUco, which made the dame instantly conjecture 
she had said too much, while she saw in imagination her twelve 
goodly cows go lowing down the glen^n a moonlight night, yirith 
half a score of Border spearmen at their heels. 

Her voice, therefore, sunk from the elevated tone of tr" *^3,lber1 
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authority into a wlhmpcriiiji apologetic sbrt of btrain, and she 
proceeded to say, “ It is no that I have only ill thoughts of the 
Border riders, for Tibb Tacket there has often heard me say-tfiat 
I thought spear and bridle as natural to a Bordorman as a pen to 
a priest, or a feather-fan to a lady ; and — have you hot heard mo 
say it, Tibb 1 ” 

Tibb shewed something less than her expecojd alacrity in 
attesting her mistress’s deep respect for the freebooters of the 
southland hills ; but, thus conjured, did at length reply, ‘‘Hout 
ay, mistress, I ’se warrant I have heard you say something like 
that.” 

Mother !” said Halbert, in a firm and commanding tone of 
voice, “ what or whom is it that you fear under my father’s roof? 
— I well hope that it harbours not a guest in whose presence you 
aro afraid to say your pleasure to me or my brother ? I am soihry 
I have been detained so late, being ignorant of the fair company 
which I should encounter on my return. — I pray you let' this 
(?xcuse suffice : and what satisfies you will, I trust, be nothing less 
than acceptable to your guests.” 

An answer calculated so justly betwixt the submission due to 
liis parent, and the natural feeling of dignity in one who was by 
birth master of the mansion, excited universal satisfaction. And 
as Elspeth herself confessed to Tibb on tho same evening, “ Sho 
did not think it had been in tlie callant. Till that night, ho took 
pots and passions if he was spoke to, and lap through the house 
like a four-year-auld at the least word of advice that was minted 
at him, but now he spolie as grave and as douce as the Lord Abbot 
himself. She kendna,” she said, “ what might be the upshot of 
it, but it was like he was a wonderfu’ callant eveb^now.” 

The party then separated, tlie young men retiring to their 
apartments, the older to tlieir household cares. While Christie 
went to see his horse properly accommodated, Edward betook 
himself to his. book, and Halbert, who was as ingenious in employ- 
ing his hands as he had liithorto appeared imperfect in mental 
exertion, applied himself to constructing a place of concealment 
in the floor of his apartment by raising a plank, beneath which lie 
resolved to deposit that copy of the Holy Scriptures udiich had 
been so strangely regained from the possession of men and 
spirits. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Piercle Shafton sate still as a stoiie, in 
the chair in which he had deposited himself, his hands folded on 
his breast, his legs stretched straight out before him and resting 
upon tho he his eyes cast up to the ceiling as if he had meant 
to count ' k mesh of ’ery cobweb with which the arched roof 
was y- L wearing ^same time a face of as solemn and 
im^-^ /le gravity, . o existence had depended on* thi 
I calculat ^ 

^ ^ a. scarce be rcr /m his listless state of contempla- 
^tiou 80 as to . ^ iome supper, a meal at which tlie 
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younger females appeared not. Sir Piercie stared around twice 
thrice as if he missed something ; but he asked not for tlicm;r 
jTwd only evinced his sense of a proper audience being wanting, 
by his abstraction and absence of mind, seldom speaking until 
lie was twice addressed, and tlien replying, without trope or 
figure, in that plain English, which nobody could speak better 
when he had a mind. 

Christie, finding himself in undisturbed possession of the con- 
versation, indulged all who chose to listen witli details of his own 
wild and inglorious warfare, while Dame Elspcth’s curcli bristled 
with horror, and Tibb Tacket, rejoiced to find herself once more 
in the company of a jack-man, listened to his tales, like Desde- 
nirma to Othello’s, with undisguised delight. Meantime the two 
young Glendinnings were each wrapped up in his own reflsetions, 
sftid only interrupted in them by the signal to move bedward. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Jle strikes no coin, ’tis true, but coins now phrases, 

And vends them lorlli ns knaves vend f^^ilded counters, 

Wliicli wi&c men scorn, and tools accept in payment. 

Old Play. 

In tlie morning Christie of the Clintlnll was no wJicre to be 
scon. As this worthy personage did seldom pique himself on 
sounding a trumpet before his movements, no one was surprised 
af his moonlight departure, though some alarm was excited lest 
lie had not made it empty-handed. So, in the language of the 
national ballad, 


Rome ran to cupboard, and some to kist, 

I3ut nougiit was away that cpuld bo mist. 

All was in order, the key of the stable left above the door, and 
that of the iron grate in the inside of the lock. In short, the 
retreat had been made with scrupulous attention to the secimity 
of the garrison, and* so far Christie left them nothing to com- 
l)lain of. 

The safety K)f the premises was ascertained by Halbert, who, 
instead of catching up a guu or cross-bow, and sallying out for 
tho’day as had been his frequent custom, now, with a gravity 
beyond liis years, took a survey of all around the tower, and then 
returned to the spence, or public apartment, in which, at the 
early hour of seven, the morning-meal was prepared. 

There he found the Euphuist in the same elegant posture of 
abstruse calculation which ho had exhibited on tho preceding 
evening, his arms folded in tlie same angle, his eyes turned up to 
the same cobwebs, and his heels rea^ng on the ground as before. 
Tired of this affectation of indolent importance, and not 
flattered witli his guest’s persevering in it to tlie 
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resolved at once to break the ice, being determined to know wliat 
circumstance had brought to tlie Tower of Glcndiiining a guest 
at once so supercilious and so silent. ^ 

“ Sir Knight,” he said with some firmness, 1 have twice given 
you good morning, to which the absence of your mind hatli, I 
presume, prevented you from yielding attention, or from making 
return. This exchange of courtesy is at your pleasure to give or 
withhold — But, as what I have farther to say concerns your com- 
fort and your motions in an especial manner, I will entreat you to 
give me some signs of attention, that I may be suije I am not 
wasting my words on a monumental image.” 

At tliis unexpected address, Sir Piercic Shafton opened his 
eyes, and afforded the speaker a broad stare ; but as Halbert 
returned the glance without either confusion or dismay, the Imiglit 
thought proper to change his posture, draw in his legs, raise hib 
eyes, fix them on young Glendinning, and assume the appearance 
of one who listens to what is said to him. Nay, to make his 
purpose more evident, he gave voice to his resolution in these 
words, “ Speak ! we do hear.” 

“ Sir Knight,” said the youth, ‘‘it is the custom of this llali- 
dome, or patrimony of St Mary’s, to trouble with inquiries no 
guests who receive our hospitality, providing they tarry in our 
house only for a single revolution of the sun. We know that both 
criminals and debtors come hither for sanctuary, and we scorn 
to extort from the pilgrim, whom chance may make our guest, an 
avowal of the cause of his pilgrimage and ponauce. But wlien 
one so high above our rank as yourself. Sir Knight, and especially 
one to whom the possession of such pre-eminence is not indifierent, 
shew's hi.s determination to be our guest for a loftger time, it is 
our usage to inquire of liiin whence he comes, and what is the 
ciiuse of his journey ?” 

The English knight gaped twice or thrice before ho answered, 
and then replied in a bantering tone, “ Truly, good villagio, youi’ 
question hath in it somewhat of embaiTassment, for you ask me of 
things concerning which 1 am not as yet altogether determined 
what answer I may find it convenieut to*make. Let it suffice 
thee, kind juvenal, that thou hast the Lord Abbot’s authority for 
treating me to the best of that powder of thine, which, indeed, may 
not always so well suffice for my accommodation as either of us 
would desire.” 

“ I must have a more precise answ'er than tliis. Sir Knight,” 
said the young Glendinning. 

“ Friend,” said the knight, “ be not outrageous. It may suit 
your northern manners th to press harshly upon the secrets of 
thy bettera ; but believe in * even as the lute, stibuck by an 

unskilful hand, doth prodm ^ ” At this moment 

tiic door of the apartment 53^ md Mary Avencl presented 
'“'tqlf •“ But who can tal^ /Ords,” said the knight, assuin- 

•5' complimentary vein /mour when the soul of liar- 
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mony descends upon us the presence of surpassing heauty ! For 
as foxesy wolves, and other animals void of sense and reason, 
‘\lo fl>-^frpm the presence of the resplendent sun of heaven when 
he arises in his glory, so do strife, wrath, and all ireful passions 
retreat, and, is it were, scud away, from the face which now 
beams upon us, with power to compose our angi*y passions, illu- 
minate our errors and difficulties, soothe our wounded minds, and 
lull to rest our disorderly apprehensions ; for as the heat and 
warmth of the eye of day is to the material and physical world, 
so is the eye which I now bow down before to that of the intel- 
lectual microcosm.” 

He concluded with a profound bow ; and Mtiry Avenel, gazing 
from one to the other, and plainly seeing that something was 
amiss, could only say, “ For heaven*s sake, what is the meaning 
oi tffisi” 

Tlie newly-acquircd tact and intelligence of her foster-brother 
was aft yet insufficient to enable him to give an answer. He was 
quite uncertain how he ought to deal with a guest, who, preserving 
a siiigitlarly high tone of assumed superiority and importance, 
seemed iievertlieless so little serious in what he said, that it was 
quite impossible to discern with accuracy whether he was in jest 
or earnest. 

Forming, however, the internal resolution to bring Sir Piercie 
Shafton to a reckoning at a more fit place and season, he resolved 
to prosecute the matter no fartlier at present ; and the entrance 
of his mother with the darascl of the Mill, and the return of tlie 
honest Miller from the stack-yard, where he had been numbering 
and calculating the probable amount of the season’s grist, rendered 
further discuasi«rf impossible for the moment. 

In the course of the calculation it could not but strike the 
man of meal and grindstones, that, after the church’s dues were 
paid, and after all which he himself could by any means deduct 
from tJie crop, still the residue which must revert to Dame Glen- 
dimiing could not bo less than considerable. 1 wot not if this led 
the honest Miller to nourish any plans similar to those adopted 
by Elspeth ; but it is certfun that he accepted with grateful alacrity 
an invitation which the dame gave to liis daughter, to remain a 
week or two as her guest at Glendear^. 

The, principal persons being thus in high good humour witli 
each other, all business gave place to the hilarity of the morning 
repast ; {ind so much did Sir Piercie appear gratified by the 
attention which was paid to every word that he uttered by the 
nut-brown Mysie, that, notwithstanding his high bii-th and distin- 
guished quali^, he bestowed on her some of the more ordinary 
and second-raie tropes of his elocution. 

Mary Avenel, when relieved from tlie awkwardness of feeling 
Uie full weight of his conversation addressed to herself, enjoyed 
it much more ; and the good knight, encouraged by those cou- 
ciliatiug marks of approbation from the sex, for whose fiatke he 
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cultivated his oratorical talents, made Speedy intimation of his 
purpose to be more communicative tliaii he had shewn himseK in 
liis conversation widi Halbert Glendiiining, and gave ,feni to 
understand, that it was in consequence of some pressing danger 
tliat he was at present their involuntary guest. 

The conclusion of the brealifast was a signal for the separation 
of the company. The Miller went to prepare for his depailure ; 
his daughter to airange matters for her unexpected stay ; Edward 
was summoned to consultation by Martin concerning some agri- 
c\iltural matter, in which HiUbert could not be brought to interest 
himself ; the dame left the room upon her household concerns, and 
Mary was in the act of following her, when she suddenly recol- 
lected, that if she did so, the strange knight and Halbert must be 
left alone together, at the risk of another quarrel. 

The maiden no sooner observed this circumstance, than she 
insbmtly returned from the door of the apartment, and, seating 
herself in a small stone window-seat, resolved to maintain that 
curb which she was sensible her presence imposed on Halbert 
Glendinning, of whose quick temper she had some apprehensions. 

'idle stranger marked her motions, and, cither interpreting 
them as inviting his society, or obedient to those laws of gftllantry 
which permitted him not to leave a lady in silence and solitude, 
he instantly placed himself near to her side, and opened the con- 
versation as follows : — 

Credit me, fair lady,’^ he said, addressing Mary Avcncl, it 
much rejoiceth me, being, as I am, a banished man from the 
delights of mine own country, that 1 shall find here, in this obscure 
and silvan cottage of the north, a.fair form and a candid soul, with 
whom I may explain my mutu^ sentiments. Ah^i-let me pray you 
in particular, lovely lady, that, according to the universal custom 
now predominant in our court, the garden of superior wits, you 
will exchange with me some epithet whereby you may mark my 
devotion to your service. Be henceforward named, for example, 
my Protection, and let me be your Affability.’* 

Our nortliern and country manners. Sir Knight, do not per- 
mit us to exchange epithets with those to whom we arc strangers,” 
replied Mary Avenel. 

“Nay, but see now,” said the loiight, how you are startled ! 
even as the unbroken steed, which swerves aside from tlio sjiaking 
of a haukerchief, though he must in time encounter the waving of 
a pennon. This courtly exchange of epithets of honour, i^ no more 
than the compliments which pass between valour and beauty, 
wherever they meet, and under whatever circumstances. Eliza- 
betli of England herself calls Philip Sydney her Courage, and he 
in return calls tliat princess his Inspiration. Wherefore, ray fair 
Protection, for by such epithet it shall be mine to dcncminate 
you ” < 

Not without the young lady’s consent, sir !” interrupted 
Halbert ; “ most truly do 1 hope your courtly and quaint breed- 
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iiig will not 80 liU’ prevail over the more ordinary rule$ of civil 
^;iehaviour.” 

f Fair tenant of an indifferent copyhold,” replied the knight, 
with the same coolness and civility of mien, but in a tone somewliat 
more lofty than he used to the young lady, “ we do not m the 
southern parts, much intermingle chscourse, save with those with 
whom w'e may stand on some footing of equality ; and I must, in 
all discretion, remind you, tliat the necessity which makes us 
inhabitants of the same cabin, dotli not place us otherwise on a 
level with each other.” 

“ By Saint Mary,” replied young Glendinning, " it is my thought 
that it does ; for plain men hold, that he who asks the shelter is 
indebted to him who gives it ; and so far, therefore, is our rank 
equalized while this roof covers us both.” 

‘i Thou art altogether deceived,” answered Sir Piercie; ‘^and 
that thou mayst fully adapt thyself to our relative condition, know 
that I account not myself thy guest, but that of tliy master, the 
Lord Abbot of St Mary’s, who, for reasons best known to himself 
and me, chooseth to administer his hospitality to me through the 
means’ of tliee, his servant and vassal, who ai’t, therefore, in good 
truth, as passive an instrument of my accommodation as this ill- 
made and rugged joint-stool on which I sit, or as tlie wooden 
trencher from which I eat my coarse commons. Wherefore,” lie 
added, turning to Mary, ‘^fairest mistress, or rather, as 1 said 
before, most lovely Protection* ” 

Mary Avenel was about to reply to him, when the stern, fierce, 
and -resentful expression of voice and countenance with which 
Halbert exclaimed, “ Not from the King of Scotland, did he live, 
would 1 brook ,§i^ch terms !” induced her to throw herself between 
liiin and the stranger, exclaiming, ‘^For God’s sake. Halbert, 
beware what you do !” 

“I*ear not, fairest Protection,” replied Sir Piercie, with the 
utmost serenity, “ that I can he provoked by this rustical and 
mistaught Juvenal to do aught misbecoming your presence or 
mine own dignity ; for as soon shall the gunner’s linstock give fii’e 
unto the icicle, as the spark of passion infiame my bloiid, tempered 
as it is to serenity by the respect due to the presence of my 
gracious Protection.” 

You may well call her your protection, Sir Knight,” said 
Halbert ; “ by Saint Andrew, it is the only sensible word I have 
heard you speak !' But we may meet where her protection shall 
no longer afford you shelter.” 

‘‘ Fairest Protection,” continued the courtier, not even honour- 
ing with a look, far loss with a direct reply, the throat of the 
incensed Halbert, doubt not that tliy faithful Affability will be 
more commoved by the speech of tliis rudeshy, than the bright 
and serene moon is perturbed by th^baying of the cottage-cur^ 


See Note F. EpitheU. 
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proud of tho height of his own dung-hill,, which, in his conceit, 
lifteth him nearer unto the majestic luminary.’' 

To what lengths so unsavoury a simile might have driven 
Halbert’s indignation, is left uncertain ; for at that moment 
Edward rushed into the apartment with the intelligence that two 
most important officers of the Convent, the Kitchener and liefec- 
tioner, were just an'ived with a sumpter-mule, loaded with provi- 
sions, announcing that tho Lord Abbot, the Sub-Prior, and the 
Sacristan, wore on tlieir way thitlicr. A circumstance so very 
extraordinary had never been recorded in the annals of Saint 
Mary’s, or in the traditions of Glendearg, though there was a 
faint legendary report that a certain Abbot had dined there in 
old days, after having been bewildered in a hunting expedition 
amongst the wilds which lie to the northward. But tiiat the 
present Lord Abbot should have taken a voluntary journey tc so 
wild and dreary a spot, the very Kamtscliatka of the Halidome, 
was a thing never dreamt of ; and the news excited the gi-eatest 
surprise in all the memh^s of the family saving Halbert alone. 

This fiery youth was too full of the insult he had received to 
think of any thing as unconnected with it. " I am glad of it,” he 
exclaimed ; I am glad tlie Abbot comes hither. I will know of 
him by what right this stranger is sent hither to domineer over 
us under our father’s roof, iis if we were slaves and not freemen. 

1 will tell the proud priest to liis beard ” 

‘‘ Alas ! alas I my brother,” said Edward, " think what these 
words may cost theo I” 

And what will, or what can they cost me,” said Halbert, “ that 
1 sliould sacrifice my human feelings and my justifiable resent- 
ment to the fear of what tho Abbot can do ?” 

Our mother — our mother!” exclaimed Edward; "think, if 
she is deprived of her home, expehed from her property, how can 
you amend what your rashness may ruin 

" It is too true, by Heaven I” said Halbert striking his forehead. 
Then, stamping his foot against the floor to express tlie full energy 
of tlie passion to wliich he dared no longer give vent, he turned 
round and left tlie apartment. 

Mary Avenel looked at the stranger knight, wliile she was 
endeavouring to frame a request that ho would not report tho 
intemperate violence of her foster-brother to the prejudice of his 
family, in the mind of the Abbot, But Sir Piercie, the very pink 
of courtesy, conjectured her meaning from her embarrassment, 
and waited not to be entreated. 

" Credit me, fairest Protection,” said he, " your Affability is 
less tlian capable of seeing or hearing, far less of reciting or 
reiterating, aught of an unseemly nature wliich may have chanced 
while I enjoyed the Elysium of your presence. The winds of idle 
passion may indeed rudelyf agitate the bosom of the rude ; but the 
"rt of the courtier is polished to resist theni. As the frozen 
Halbeiceives not the influence of the breeze^ even so — 
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The voice of Dame Glendinning, in shrill summons, here 
•\emanded Mary Avenel’s attendance, who instantly obeyed, not 
a little glad to escape from the compliments and simiUes of this 
court-Hke gallant. Nor was it apparently less a relief on his part; 
for no soonef was she past the threshold of the room, than he 
exchanged the look of formal and elaborate politeness which had 
accompanied each word he had uttered hitherto, for an expression 
of the utmost lassitude and ennui ; and after indulging in one or 
two portentous yawns, broke forth into a soliloquy. 

‘‘ What the foul fiend sent this wench hither ? As if it were 
not sufficient plague to be harboured in a hovel that would hardly 
serve for a dog’s kennel in England, baited by a rude peasant-boy, 
and dependent on the faith of a mercenary ruffian, but I cannot 
even have time to muse over my own mishap, but must come 
aloft,' friik, fidget, and make speeches, to please this pale hectic 
phantom, because she has gentle blood in her veins I By mine 
iioneur, setting prejudice aside, the mill-wench is the more 
attractive of the two — But patienza, Hercie Shafton ; thou must 
not Igse thy well-eai'iied claim to be accounted a devout servant 
of the fair sex, a witty -brained, prompt, and accomplished cour- 
tier. Rather thank heaven, Piercie Shafton, which hath sent 
thee a subject, wherein, without derogating from thy rank, (since 
tlie honours of the Avcnol family are beyond dispute,) thou 
mayest find a whetstone for thy witty compliments, a strop 
whereon to sharpen thine acute ingine, a butt whereat to shoot 
the arrows of thy gallantry. For even as a Bilboa blade, Uie 
indre it is rubbed, the brighter and the sharper will it prove, so 

But what need 1 waste my stock of siinilitudes in holding 

converse withjiyself ? — Yonder comes the monkish retinue, like 
some half score of crows winging their way slowly up the valley — 
I hape, a’gad, they have not forgotten my trunk-mails of apparel 
amid the ample provision they have made for their own belly- 
timber — Mercy, a’gad, 1 were finely helped up if the vesture has 
miscarried among the tliieviah Borderers I” 

Stung by this reflection, he ran hastily down stairs, and caused 
his liorse to be saddled; that he might, as soon as possible, ascer- 
tain this important point, by meeting the Lord Abbot and his 
retinue as they came up the glen. He had not ridden a mile 
before he met them advancing with the slowness and decorum 
wliich became persons of their dignity and profession. The 
knight failed not to greet the Lord Abbot with all tlie formal 
'compliinents witli which men of rank at that period exchanged 
courtesies. He had the good fortune to find that Ins mails were 
numbered among the train of baggage which attended upon the 
party ; and,' satisfied in that particular, he tm-ned his horse’s 
head, and accompanied the Abbot to the Tower of Glondearg. 

in the meanwhile, had beon tlie turmoil pf the good 

laJm coadjutors, to prepare for the fitting rocep- 

Fatlier Lord Abbot and Uia retinue. The monks had 
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indeed taken care not to trust too much to tlie state of her pantry; 
but she was not the less anxious to make such additions as migij^eitj 
enable her to claim the thanks of her feudal lord and spiritual 
father. Meeting Halbert, as, with his blood on fire, he returned 
from his altercation witli her guest, she commanded him instantly 
to go forth to tlie hill, and not to return without venison ; remind' 
ing him that he was apt enough to go thither for his own pleasure, 
and must now do so for tho credit of the house. 

The Miller, who was now hastening his journey homewards, 
promised to send up some salmon by his own servant. Dame 
Elspeth, who by this time thought she had guests enough, had 
begun to repent of her invitation to poor Mysie, and was just 
considering by what means, short of giving offence, sha could 
send off the Maid of the Mill behind her fatlier, and adjourn all 
her own aerial architecture till some future opportunity, when 
this unexpected generosity on the part of the sire rendered any 
present attempt to return his daughter on his hands too highly 
ungracious to be farther ^thought on. So tlie Miller departed » 
alone on his homeward jodniey. 

Dame Elspeth’s sense of hospitality proved in this instance its 
own reward ; for Mysie had dwelt too near the Convent to be 
altogether ignorant of the noble art of cookery, which her father 
patronized to the extent of consuming on festival days such 
dainties as his daughter could prepare in emulation of the luxuries 
of tho Abbot’s kitchen. Laying aside, therefore, her holiday 
kirtle, and adopting a dress more suitable to the occasion, the 
good-humoured maiden bared her snowy arms above tlic elbows ; 
and, as Elspeth acknowledged, in the language of the time and 
country, took “entire and aefauld part with her” ivuthe labours of 
the day ; shewing unparalleled talent, and indefatigable industry, 
in tho preparation of mortreux, hlanc-manger, and heaven knows 
what delicacies besides, which Dame Glendiiining, unassisted by 
her skill, dared not even have dreamt of presenting. 

Le.avmg this able substitute in the kitchen, and regretting that 
Mary Aveiiel was so brought up, that she could intrust nothing 
to her care, unless it might be seeing the ‘great chamber strewed 
witli rushes, and ornamented with such flowers and branches as 
the season afforded, Dame Elspeth hastily donned her best attire, 
and with a beating heart presented herself at the door of her 
little tower, to make her obeisance to tlic Lord Abbot as he 
crossed her humble threshold. Edward stood by his mother, and 
felt the same palpitation, which his philosophy was at a loss to 
account for. He was yet to learn how long it is ere our reason 
is enabled to triumph over the force of external circumstances, 
and how much our feelings are affected by novelty, and blunted 
by use and habit. 

On the present occasion, he witnessed with wonder and awe the 

pasoach of some half-score of riders, sober men upon sober 
"rt^ muftled in their long bkek garments, and only relieved 
Halbexce. 
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by their white fica])ulaNe8, shewing more like a ftinera^ procession 
yian aught t^lse, and not quickening their pace beyond that which 
penpittod easy conversation and easy digestion. The sobriety of 
the scene was indeed somewhat enlivened by the presence of Sir 
Piercic Shaftmi, who, to shew that his Bkiu in tlie manege was not 
inferior to his other accomplishments, kept alternately pressing 
and checking his gay courser, forcing him to piaffe, to caracole, 
to passage, and to do all tlie other feats of the school, to the great 
annoyance of the Lord Abbot, the wonted sobriety of whose pal- 
frey becam(j at length discomposed by the vivacity of its companion, 
while the dignitary kept citing out in bodily alarm, “ I do pray 
you, sir — Sir Knight — good now, Sir Piercie — Be quiet, Bene- 
flict, there is a good steed — soh, poor fellow !” and uttering all 
the other precatory and soothing exclamations by which a timid 
horseman usually bespeaks the favour of a frisky companion, or 
of his own unquiet nag, and concluding the bead-roll with a sincere 
l'>eotgratias so soon as bo alighted in the court-yard of the Tower 
of Gleiidearg. 

The inhabitants unanimously knelt Sown to kiss the band of 
the Lord Abbot, a ceremony which even the monks were often 
condemned to. Good Abbot Boniface was too much fluttered by 
the incidents of the latter part of his journey, to go through this 
ceremony with inucli solemnity, or indeed with much patience. 
Ho kept wiping his brow with a snow-white handkerchief with 
one hand, while another was abandoned to the homage of his 
vassals; and then signing tlie cross with his outsti’etchcd arm, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ Bless ye — bless ye, my children !” he hastened 
intc the house, and murmured not a little at the darkness and 
steepness of tljj^ rugged winding stair, whereby ho at lepgtli scaled 
the spenee destined for his entertainment, and, overcome with 
faflguc, threw himself, I do not say into an easy chair, but into 
the easiest the apartment afforded. 


JCHAPTER XVI. 

A courtier extraordinary, who by diet 
Of meats and drinks, his temperate exercise, 

(/’lioice music, frequent bath, his horary shifts 
Of siurts and waistcoats, means to immortalize 
Mortality itself, and makes the essence 
Of his whole happiness the trim of court. 

Magnetic Ladg. 

When the Lord Abbot had suddenly and superciliously vanished 
from the eyes of his expectant vassals, uie Sub-Prior made 
nnicnds for the negligence of his principal, by tlie kind and affec- 
tionate greeting which he gave to all^he members of the family, 
but especially to Daine Elspeth, her mstcr-daughter, and her sun 
Edward. “ Where,” he even condescended to inquire, “ is tiiat 

VOL. X. L 
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naughty Nimrod, Halbert? — He hath riot yet, I trust, ttiruei!, 
like his great prototype, his hunting-spear against man !” 

‘‘ 0 no, an it please your reverence,” said Dame Glcudinning, 
Halbert is up at the glcn to get some venison^ or surely he 
would not have been absent when such a clay of honour dawned 
upon me and mine,” 

“ Oh, to get savoury meat, such as our soul lovetb,” muttered 
the Sub- Prior ; “ it has been at times^an acceptable gift. — 1 bid 
you good morrow, my good dame, as I must attend ui)on his 
lordship the Father Abbot.” 

“ And O, reverend sir,” said the good widow, detaining liim, 
it might bo your jileasure to take part \vitl» tis if there is any 
thing wrong ; and if there is luiy tiling wanted, to say that it is 
lust coming, or to make some excuses your learning host knows 
how. Every bit of vassail and silver work have we been spoihMl 
of since Pinkie Clench, when I lost poor Simon Glendinningj tlial 
was the warst of a’.” * 

“ Never mind — never fear,” said the Siib-Prior, gently extri- 
cating bis garment from the anxious grasp of Danio hJlspeth, 
“ tlie llefectioiier has with him the AbboPs plate and diinking 
cups; and I pray you to believe that whatever is short in your 
entertainment will bo deemed amply made up in your good-will.*’ 

So sayi|ig, he escaped from her and w'entinto the spenco, where 
such preparations as haste permitted were making for the noon 
collation of the Abbot and the English knight. 11 ere lie found 
tlie Lord Abbot, for whom a cushion, composed of all the pl^ijds 
in the house, had been unable to render Simon’s liugo elbow-chair 
a soft or comfortable place of rest. 

Benedicitc !” said Abbot Boniface, now luarry fie upon 
those bard benches with all my heart — they are as uneasy as the 
tcnbella of our novices. Saint Jnde be with us. Sir Knight; how 
have you contrived to pass over the night in lliis dungeon ? An 
your bed was no softer than your seat, you might as well have 
slept on the stone couch of Saint Pacoinius. After trotting a 
full ton miles, a man needs a softer seat than has fallen to my 
hard lot.” 

With sympathizing faces, the Sacristan and the Kefeoiioncr 
ran to raise the Lord Abbot, and to adjust his seat to his mind, 
which w&B at length accomplished in some sort, although he 
continued alternately to bewail bis fatigue, and to exult in the 
conscious sense of having discharged an arduous duty, “ Yon 
<‘iTant cavaliers,” said he, addressing the knight, ‘‘may now 
perceive that otliers have tlieir travail and their toiM to undergo 
as well as your honoured faculty. And tliis I will say for 
myself and tlie soldiers of Saint Mary, among whom I may be 
termed captain, that it is not our wont to flinch from the heat of 
the service, or to withd^a^*^ from the good fight. No, by Saint 
Mai^l — no sooner did I learn that you were here, and dared 
not for certain reasons come to the Monastery, where, w'ith as good 
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^ and ^dtli more convenience, we might have given you a 
'h(‘t uir rcccjition, than, striking the tjible with my k;minier, I called 
a brotfier — Timothy, wiid 1, let them saddle Benedict — let them 
saddle my black palfrey, and bid the Sub-Prior and some half* 
score of attendants be in readiness to-morrow after matir\s — we 
voiild ride to Glendearg. — Brotlier Timotliy 6tai*ed, thinking, I 
iniijgine, that his ears had^carce done him justice — but 1 re* 
])cated my commands, and said. Let the Kitelieuer and Refectioner 
before to aid tho poor vassals to whom the place belongs in 
making a suitable collation. So that you will consider, good Sir 
Piercie, our mutual incominodities, and forgive whatever you may 
hud amiss.’* 

“ By my faith,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, there is nothing to 
forgive — If you spiritual warriors have to submit to the gi-icvoufi 
incommodities wliieh your lordship narrates, it would ill become 
me, a sinful and secular man, to complain of a bed as hard as a 
board, of broth ^vhich relished as if made of burnt wool, of flesh, 
whicly in its sable and singed shape, seemed to put me on a level 
with Ilicliard Cmur-de-Lion, when he ate up the head of a Moor 
oorbonadood, and of other viands savouring rather of the rusti- 
city ol' this northern region.” 

“ By the good Saints, sir,” said the Abbot, soraewdiat touched 
in point of liis character for hospitality, of which l:e was in truth 
a most faithful and zealous professor, “ it grieves me to the licart 
tlsat you have found our vassals no better provided for yourrecep- 
Unit — Yet I crave leave to observe, that if Sir Piercie Shafton’s 
a flairs had permitted him to honour with his company our poor 
house of Saint Jdary’a, he might have had less to complain of in 
I’cspcct of easements,” 

To give your lordship tho reason^,” said Sir Piercie Shafton, 
“ why I could not at this present time approach your dwelling, 
or avail njyself of its well known and undoubted hospitality, 
craves either some delay, or,” looking around him, “ a limited 
•udiencc.” 

The Lord Abbot immediately issued his mandate to the Rcfec- 
tionor; Hie thee to tho kitchen. Brother Hilarius, and there 
make inquiry of our brother the Kitchener, witliin what time he 
r)piiies that our collation may be prepared, since sin and sorrow' 
it wore, considering the hardships of this noble and gallant kniglit, 
wo whit mentioning or weighing those we ourselves have endured, 
■'o were now either to advance or retard the hour of refection 
V. i the time when the viands arc lit to be set before us.” 
xsrother Hilarius parted w ith an eager alertness to execute the 
will of his Superior, and returned with the assurance, tliat punc- 
tually at one Jil’ternoon would the collation be ready. 

Before that time,” said the accuralft Refectioner, “the wafers, 
flaranis, and pastry-meat, will scarce have had the just degree of 
Are which learned pottingers prescribe as Attest for tlie body ; 
and if it should bo past one o’clock, were it but tcu minutes, our 
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brother the Kitchener opinep, that the haunch of venison woukt 
suffer in spite of the skill of the little tum-broche whom he liar^ 
recommended to your holiness by his praises.” , 

^‘How!” said the Abbot, ‘^a haunch of venison ! -r- from 
whence comes that dainty ? I remember not thou didst intimate 
its presence in thy hamper of vivers.” 

‘‘ So please your holiness and lordship,” said the Refectioncr, 

he is a son of the woman of the house who hath shot it and 
sent it in — killed but now ; yet, as the animal heat hath not Iclt 
the body, the Kitchener undertakes it shall cat as tender as a 
young chicken — and this youtli hath a special gift in shooting 
deer, and never misses the heart or the brain ; so that the blood 
s not driven through the flesh, as happens too often witli us. 
It is a hart of grease — your holiness has seldom seen such a 
haunch.”* 

“ Silence, Brother Hilarius,” said the Abbot, wiping his mouth ; 
“it is not beseeming our order to talk of food so earnestly, Espe- 
cially as we must oft have our animal powers exhausted by fast- 
ing, and be accessible (as being ever mere mortals) to", those 
signs of longing” (he again wiped his mouth) “which arise 
on the mention of victuals to an hungry man. — Minute down, 
however, the name of that youth — it is fitting merit should bo 
rewarded, and he shall hereafter be &f rater ad mccurrendum in 
the kitchen and buttery.” 

“ Alas ! reverend Father, and my good lord,” replied the 
Kcfectioner, “ I did inquire after the youth, and I learn lie is 
one who prefers the casque to the cowl, and tlic sw ord of the fic&h 
to the weapons of the spirit.” 

“ And if it be so,” said the Abbot, “ see that ' dioii retain him 
as a deputy-keeper and man-at-arms, and not as a lay brother of 
the Monastery — for old Tallboy, our forester, waxes dim*eyed, 
and hath twice spoiled a noble buck, by hitting liim unwarily on 
the haunch. Ah ! His a fo.ul fault, the abusing by evil-killing, 
evil-dressing, evil-appetite, or otherwise, the good creatures in- 
dulged to us for our use. Wherefore, secure us the service of 
this youth. Brother Hilarius, in the way* that may best suit him. 
— And now, Sir Piercie Shafton, since the fates have assigned us 
a space of well-nigh an hour, ere we dare hope to enjoy more 
Uian the vapour or savour of our repast, may 1 pray you, of your 
©ourtesy, to tell me the cause of this visit; and, above all, to 
inform us, why you will not approach our more plc^^sant and 
better furnished hospitium ?” 

“ Reverend Father, and my very good lord,” said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, “ it is well known to your wisdom, that there are stone 
walls which have ears, and that secrecy is to b& looked to in 
nuitters w'hich concern a man’s head.” 

The Abbot signed to hfs attendants, excepting the Sub-Prior, 
to leave the room, and then said, “ Your valour, Sir Piercie, may 
freely unburden yourself befoi-e our faithful friend and counsellor 
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FaUier Eustace, the benefits of whose advice we may too soon 
h>se, inasmuch as his merits will speedily recommend him to an 
'iiigjioi; sUition, in which, we trust, he may find tJje blessin[; of a 
i'riend and adviser as valuable as himself, since 1 may say of him, 
as our claustral rhyme goeth,* 

‘ Dixit Abbns ad prioris. 

Til cs homo boDi rnoris, 

Qiiiti^seintjer saniona 
Milii dati concilia.* 

Indeed,” he added, the office of Sub-Prior is altogether bencatli 
our dear brother ; nor can we elevate him unto that of Prior, 
which, for certain reasons, is at present kept vacant amongst us. 
Howbeit, Fatlier Eustace is fully possessed of my confidence, and 
worthy of yours, and well may it be said of him, Intramt in 
&eiretis wbsirw.” 

Sir Piercie Shafton bowed to the reverend brethren, and, 
heaving a sigh, as if ho would have burst his steel cuirass, he thus 
commenced his speech : — 

Gertes, reverend sirs, I may well heave such a suspiration, 
who have, as it were, exchanged heaven for purgatory, leaving 
the lightsome sphere of the royal coui’t of England, for a remote 
nook in this inaccessible desert — quitting the tilt-yard, where 1 
w as ever ready among my compeers to splinier a lance, either for 
the love of honour, or for the honour of love, in order to couch 
xny knightly spear against base and pilfering hesognios and 
raaraudera-^ exchanging the lighted halls, wherein I used nimbly 
to Y’acc tlie swift coranto, or to move witli a loftier grace in the 
stately galliard, for this rugged and decayed dungeon of rusty- 
coloured stone#- quitting the gay theatre, for tlie solitary chimney- 
nook of a Scottish dog-house — bartering tlio sounds of the soul- 
ravishing lute, and tiie love-awakening viol-de-garaba, for the 
discordant squeak of a northern bagpipe — above all, exchanging 
the smiles of those beauties, who form a galaxy around the throne 
of England, for the cold courtesy of an untaught damsel, and the 
bewildered stare of a miller’s maiden. More might I say, of the 
exchange of the con venation of gallant knights and gay courtiers 
of mine own order and capacity, whose conceits are bright and 
vivid as the lightning, for that of monies and churchmen — but it 
were discourteous to urge tliat topic.” 

Tlie Abbot listened to this list of complaints with great round 
eyes, which evinced no exact intelligence of tlie orator’s meaning ; 
hud when the knight paused to take breatli, ho loolmd with a 
doubtful and inquiring eye at the Sub-Prior, not well knowing in 
what tone he should reply to an exordium so exti-aordinary. 
The Sub-Prior accordingly stepped in to the relief of his 
principal, 

“We deeply sympathize with you,l6ir Knight, in the several 

* Tl'e rpst of tiiifi doggerel rnjiiie may be found in Fosbrooke’s learned work 
on lintisk Itloinichlsin. 
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mortifications and hardships to which fate has subjected you, 
particularly in Uiat which has throw'n you into the society of 
tliosoj^ wlio, as they were conscious they deserved not such luf 
honour, so neither did they at all desire it. But all tliir. g.»of3 
little way to expound the cause of tliis train of disasters, Or, in 
plainer w’ords, tlie imsou wdiicli has compelled yov into a situation 
having so few charms for you.” 

“ Gentle and reverend sir,” replied the knight, forgive an 
unhappy person, who, in giving a. history of his iniscjri ; dilahsth 
upon them extremely, even as he who, having fallen from a pre- 
cipice, looketh upw'ard to measure the height from which lie harli 
been precipitated,” 

“ Yea, but,” said Fatlier Eustace, *‘metliiuks it were wiser ia 
him to tell those who come to lift him up, which of his hones hrn e 
been broken.” 

“ You, reverend sir,” said the knight, *^have, in the encounter 
of our wits, made a fair attaint ; whereas I may be in some sort 
said to have broken iny staff across.* Pardon mo, m'ave sir, ‘‘that 
I speak the language of tlio tilt-yard, which is doubtless strange* 
to your reverend cars. — Ah 1 brave resort of the noble, tlic fair, 
and the gay! — Ah ! throne of love, and citadel of honour! — 
Ah ! celestial beauties, by whose bright eyes it is graced ! Never 
more shall Picrcie Shafton advance, as the centre of your radiant 
glances, couch his lance, and spur his horse at the sound of tho 
spirit-stirring trumpets, nobly called tho voice of w^ar — never 
more shall he baffle his adversary's encounter boldly, break Ids 
spear dexterously, and, ambling around the lovely circle, receive 
the rewards with which beauty honours chivalry !” 

Here he paused, waning his hands, looked upwards, and seemed 
lost iu contemplation of his own fallen fortunes. 

Mad, very mad,” whispered the Abbot to the Sub-Prior ; “ I 
would we were fairly rid of him ; for, of a truth, I expect he* wnll 
proceed from raving to mischief — Were it not better to call up 
the rest of the brethren 1” 

But tile Sub-Prior knew better than his Superior how to dis- 
tinguish the jargon of aftectation from the ravings of insanity, ami 
although the extremity of the knight’s passion seemed altogctlier 
fantastic, yet he was not ignoraJit to what extravagancies the 
fashion of the day can conduct its votaries. 

Allowing, therefore, two minutes* 8x>ace to permit the kn'ght’s 
enthusiastic feelings to exhaust themselves, he again gravely 
reminded him that the Lord Abbot had taken a journey, unwonted 
to his age and habits, solely to learn in what he could serve Sir 
Fiercie Sliafton — that it was altogetlier impossible he could do 
80 without his receiving distinct information of tlie situation in 

* Aifaint was a ^rro of tilting used to express the champion ’i having aCfuo. i 
his mark, or, in other words, strtCck his lance straight and fair against the hchnt t 
or bi'east of bis adversary. Whereas to break tbe lance across, uitimated a 
Jailme in directing the point of tho weapon on the obioct of his aim. 
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which he hod now sought refuge in Scotland.-— "The day W'oro 
on,” he observed, looking at tlie window; "and if the Abbot 
, tliould be obliged to return to the Monastery without obtaining 
tlidSiecessary intelligence, the rcgi’et might be mutual, but the 
inconvenience tvas liUo to be all on Sir Piercic’s own bide.” 

The hint was not thrown away. 

" O, goddess of courtesy I” said the knight, " can I have so 
far forgotten thy behests, as to make this good prelate*s case and 
time a sacrifice to my vain complaints! Know, then, most worthy, 
and not loss worshipful, that J, your poor visiter and guest, am 
by birth nearly bound to the Piercie of Northumberland, whose 
fame is so widely blown through all parts of the world where 
English worth hath la‘on known. Now, this present Earl of 
Northumberland, of whom £ projmso to give you the brief 
history — 

" It is altogether unnecessary,” said the Abbot ; " vfo know 
himjto be a good and true nobleman, and a sworn upholder of 
our Catholic faith, in the spite of the heretical woman who now 
sits upon the throne of England. And it is specially as his kins- 
man, and as knowing that ye partake with him in such devout 
and faithful belief and adherence to our holy other Church, that 
we say to you, Sir Picrcio Shafton, tliat ye be heartily welcome to 
us, and that, an w'e wist liow', wo would labour to do you goovl 
service in your extremity.” 

" For such kind offer I rest your most humble debtor,” said 
Sir Picrcie ; " nor need 1 at tliis moment say more tlian that my 
Right Ikuiourable Cousin of Northumberland, having devised 
witli me and some others, the choice and picked spirits of the age, 
how' and by wh^^t means the worship of God, according to tin.* 
C atholic Ciiurdn, might be again introduced into this distracted 
kingdom of England, (even as one devisetb, by the assistance of 
his friend, to catch and to bridle a runaway steed,) it pleased him 
so deeply to intrust rao in tliose communications, that my personal 
safety becomes, tin it were, entwined or complicated therewith. 
Natheloss, as wo Jiavo had sudden reason to believe, this Princess 
Elizabeth, Avho maintaii^pth around her a sort of counsellors skilful 
ill tracking whatever schemes may be pursued for bringing her 
into challenge, or for erecting again tlie discipline of the 
Catliolic church, has obtained cerUin knowledge of tlie trains 
which we had laid before we could give fire unto them. Where- 
fore, my Right Honourable Cousiu of Nortliumberland, thinking 
it best belike tliat one man sliould take both blame and shame for 
the whole, did lay the burden of all this trafficking upon my back ; 
which load 1 am the ratlicr content to bear, in that he hath' 
always shewrn himself my kind and honourable kinsman, as well 
as tliat ray estate, 1 wot not how, hath of late been somewhat 
iusufficient to maintain the expense ofJ;hose braveries, whereiviih 
it is incumbent on ns, who are eliosen and selectuu spirits, to 
disliiigiiish ourselves from the vulgar.” 
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So that possibly,” said tlio Sub-Prior, your private afiairs 
rendered a f6i*eigu journey leas incommodious to you than it niiglij 
have been to the noble earl, your right worthy cousin ^ 

You are right, reverend sir,” answered the courtier ; m/i 
acu — you have touched tlie point with a needle — My cost and 
expenses had been indeed somewhat lavish at the late triumpiis 
and tourneys, and the flat-capp’d citizens had shewn themselves 
unwilling to furnish my pocket for new gallantides for tlie honour 
of the nation, as well as for mine own peculiar glory — and, to 
speak truth, it was in some part the hope of seeing tlicse raattci’s 
amended that led me to desire a new world in England.” 

“ So that the miscaiTiage of your public enterprise, with the 
derangement of your own private affairs,” said the Sub-Prior, 

have induced you to seek Scotland as a place of refuge ?” 

acUf once again,” said Sir Piereie; “and not withmit 
good cause, since my neck, if I remained, might have been brought 
within the circuinstauees of a halter — and so speedy was® my 
joimnoy northward, that I had but time to exchange iny peach- 
eolourod doublet of Genoa velvet, thickly laid over with goldsmith’s 
work, for this cuirass, which was made by Bonarnico of Milan, 
and travelled northward with all speed, judging that I might do 
well to visit my Right Honourable Cousin of Northimiberland, at 
olio of his numerous castles. But as I posted towards Alnwdck, 
even wdth the speed of a star, which, darting from its native sphere, 
shoots wildly downwards, I was met at Northallerton by one 
Henry Vauglian, a servant of my right honourable kinsman, who 
shewed me, that as then I might not with safety come to his 
presence, seeing tliat, in obedience to orders from his court, ho 
was obliged to issue out letters for my incarceratifu.” 

“ Tills,” said the Abbot, “seems but liard measure on the part 
of your honourable kinsman,” 

“It might be so judged, my lord,” replied Sir Piereie ; “ never- 
Iheless, I will stand to the death for tlic honour of my Right 
1 foiiourable Cousin of Northumberland. Also, Henry Vauglian 
gave me, from my said cousin, a good horse, and a purse of gold, 
with two Border-prickers, as they are called, for ray guides, who 
conducted me, by such roads and by-paths as have never boon 
^eeu since the days of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristrera, into this 
kingdom of Scotland, and to the house of a certain baron, or one 
who holds the style of such, called Julian Avenel, with whbm 1 
fonud such reception as the place and party could afford.” 

“ And that,” said the Abbot, “must have been right wretched ; 
“for, to judge from the appetite which Julian sheweth when 
abroad, he hatii not, I judge, over-abundant provision at home.” 

“ You are right, sir — your reverence is in the right,” continued 
Sir Piereie ; “ wo had hut lenten fare, and, what was worse, a 
score to clear at the departure; for ttiough this Julian Avenel 
calitid us to no reckoning, yet he did so extravagantly admire the 
£HBhion of ixiy poniard — the poignet being of silver extjuisitt'ly 
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liatched, and indeed the weapon being altogetlier a piece of exceed- 
'«ig rare device and beauty — that in faith I could not for very 
sh«jinc^s sake but pray liis acceptance of it ; words which he gave 
me not tlie trouble of repeating twice, before lie liad stuck it into 
his greasy huff-belt, where, credit me, reverend sir, it shewed 
iiiore like a butcher’s knife than a gentleman’s dagger.” 

‘‘ So goodly a gift might at least have pui’cliased you a few days' 
hospitality,” said Father Eustace. 

‘‘ Reverend sir,” said Sir Piercie, “ had T abidden with him, 1 
should liave been complimented out of every remnant of my 
wardrobe — actually flayed, by tlie hospitable gods I swear it ! 
Sir, he secured my spare doublet, and had a pluck at my galligas- 
kins — I was enforced to beat a reti’eat before I was altogetlier 
unrigged. That Border knave, his serving-man, had a pluck at 
me too, Uud usurped a scarlet cassock and steel cuirass belonging 
to the page of my body, whom i was fain to leave behind me. In 
goftd time I received a letter from my Right Honourable Cousin, 
shewing, me that he had written to you in my behalf, and sent 
to ydiir charge two mails filled with wearing apparel — namely, 
my rich ciimson silk doublet, slashed out and lined with cloth of 
gold, which I wore at the last revels, with baldric and trimmings 
to correspond — also two paii* black silk slops, with hanging garters 
of carnation silk — also the flesh-coloured silken doublet, with tho 
trimmings of fur, in which I danced the salvage man at the Gray’s- 
Inn mummery — also ” 

‘^Sir Knight,” said the Sub-Prior, “I pray you to spare the 
lather inventory of your wardrobe. Tho monks of Saint Mary’s 
aie no free-booting barons, and wliatever part of your vestments 
arrived at ouir house, have been tins day faithfully brought hither, 
with the mails which contained them. I may presume from what 
has becu said, as we have indeed been given to understand by the 
Earl of Northumberland, tliat your desii'e is to remain for tho 
present as unknown and as unnoticed, as may be consistent with 
your high wortli and distinction ?” 

“ Alas, reverend father !” replied tlie courtier, a blade when 
it is in the scabbard cannot give lustre, a diamond when it is in 
the casket cannot give light, and wortli, when it is compelled by 
circumstances to obscure itself, cannot draw observation — my 
retreat can only attract .the admiration of those few to whom 
circumstances permit ’ts displaying itself.” 

‘‘ I conceive now, my venerable father and lord,” said tlie Sub- 
Prior, tliat your wisdom will assign such a course of conduct to 
this noble knight, as may be alike consistent with his safety, and 
witli tlie weal of tlie community. For you wot well, tliat perilous 
strides have been made in these audacious days, to the destruc- 
tion of all ecclesiastical foundations, and that our holy community 
has lieen repeatedly menaced. Hitherto tliey have found no flaw in 
our raiment; but a party, friendly as well to the Queen of England, 
as to the heretical doctrines of tlie schismatical church, or even 
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to worse and wilder forms of heresy, prevails now at the court of 
our sovereiffn, who dare not yield to her' suffering clergy the 
protection she ^> 0 ^ gladly extend them.” / 

My lord, and reverend sir,” said the knight, “ I will gladiy 
relieve ytui of my presence, while ye canvass this matter at ^oiir 
freedom ; and to speak truly, I am desirous to see in what case 
the chamberlain of my noble kinsman hath found my wardrobe, 
and how he hath packed the same, and whether it has snfferc(l 
from the journey — there are four suits of as pure and elegant 
device as ever Uie fancy of a fair lady doated upon, every one 
having a treble, and appropriate change of ribbons, trimmings, 
and fringes, which, in case of need, may as it were renew each of 
them, and multiply the four into twelve, — There is also iny sad- 
colourcd riding-suit, and three cut-work shirts with falling bands 
— I pray you, pardon me — I must needs see how matters stand 
with them without farther dallying.” 

Thus speaking, he left the room ; and the Sub-Prior, looking 
after him significantly, added, Where the treasure is wdll the 
heart be also.” 

“ Saint Mai\v preserve our wits I” said the Abbot, stunned ‘with 
tlie knight’s abundance of words; "w'ero man’s brains ever so 
stuffed with silk and broadcloth, ent-work, and 1 wot not what 
besides! And what’ could move the Earl of Northumberland to 
assume for his bosom counsellor, in matters of depth and danger, 
such a feather-brained coxcomb as this?” 

“ Had he been other than what he is, venerable father,” said 
the Sub-Prior, ^‘ho had been less fitted for the part of Bcape-goaj:, 
to which his Tlight Honourable Cousin had j^robably destiiuid liim 
from the commencement, in case of their plot failing, I know 
something of this Piercie Shafton. The legitimacy (X his mother’s 
descent from the Piercie family, tlie point on which he is most 
jealous, hath been called in question. If hairbrained courage, 
and an outrageous spirit of gallantly, can make good his preien- 
sions to the high lineage he claims, these qualities have never been 
den'ed him. For the rest, he is one of the rufHing gallants of the 
time, like Rowland York^, Stukoly,* and others, who wear out 
their fortunes, and endanger their lives, in iclle braveries, in order 
th;.t they may be esteemed the only choice gallants of the time ; 
and afterwards endeavour to repair their estate, by engaging in 
the dfjsperato plots and conspiracies which wiser heads have 
devised. To use one of liis own conceited similitudes, such 
courageous fools resemble hawks, which the wiser conspirator 
keeps hooded and blinded on his wrist until tlie quarry is on tlie 
Wing, and who are then flown at Uieni.” 

** Saint Mary,” said the Abbot, “he were an evil guest to 
introduce into our ijuiet household. Our young moliks make 
bustle enough,,, and more than is beseemmg God’s servants, 


* G. JiowlQnd Yorke, asd 
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about tlieir outward attii’e already — tliis knight were enough to 
turn their brains, from the Veatiariua down to the very scullion 

A worse evil might follow,” said the Sub-Prior j in these bad 
day.^ the pajrinioiiy of tlie church is bought and sold, forfeited 
and dibtraiiied, as if it were the unhallowed soil appertaining to a 
secular barou. Think what penalty awaits us, wei'c we couvictcil 
of liarbouring a rebel to her whom tliey call the Queen of England ! 
There would neitlior be wanting Scottish parasites to beg the lands 
of the foundation, nor an army from England to burn and harry 
the Halidome. The men of Scotland were once Scotsmen, firm 
and united in their love of their country, and throwing every 
other consideration aside wlien the frontier was menaced — iiovv 
they are — what shall I call them — the one part French, the 
ofher pa£t English, considering their dear native country merely 
as a ‘prize-fighting stage, upon which forcignc'rs are welccnne to 
decide their quarrels.” 

^ Bcnedicite 1” replied tlic Abbot, “ they are indeed slippery 
and evil times.” 

And therefore,” said Fatlier Eustace, we must walk warily 

— we must not, for oximple, bring this man — this Sir Piercie 
Sbafton, to our house of Saint Mary’s.” 

“-But Iiow tlicn shall we dispose of him replied the Abbot; 
“ bethink thee that he is a sufferer for holy Cluircli’s sake — that 
his patron, the Earl of Northumberland, hath been our friend, and 
that, lying so near us, ho may work us weal or wo according as 
wje deal with his kinsman.” 

“ And, accordingly,” said the Sub-Prior, “ for these reasons, os 
well as for discharge of the great duty of Christian charity, I 
would protect and relievo this man. Let him not go back to 
Julian Avenel — that unconscieutious bai’on would not stick to 
plifiider the exiled stranger — Let him remain here •— the spot is 
secluded, and if the accommodation be beneath his quality, dis- 
covery will become the less likely. Wc will make such means fur 
his convenience as we can devise.” 

“ Will ho be persuaded, tliinkest thou 1” sai(\ the Abbot ; I will 
leave my own travelling bod for his repose, and send up a suitable 
easy-cliair.” 

“Witli such casements,” slid the Sub- Prior, '‘he must not 
conaplain ; and then, if threatened by any sudden danger, lie can 
soon come down to the sanctuary, where we will harbour him in 
. secret .until means can be devised of dismissing him in safety.” 

“ W ore we not better,” said the Abbot, “ send him on to the 
court, and get rid of him at once 1” 

“ Ay, but at the expense of our friends — tin's butterfly may 
fold liis wlhgs, and lie under cover in the cold air of Glendearg ; 
but were he at Holyrood, he would, did his life depend on it, 
expand his spangled drapery in th^yes of the queen and court 

— Father than fail of distinction, he would sue for love to our 
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gracious sovereign — the eyes of all men would bo upon him in 
the course of three short days, and the international peace of thi^- 
two ends of the island endangered for a creature, who, like ^ sij,' j 
moth, cannot abstain from fluttering round a light.” ^ 

“Thou hast prevailed with me, Father Eustace,” said the 
Abbot, “ and it will go hard but I improve on thy plan — I will 
send up in secret, not only household stuff, but wine and wassell- 
bread. There is a young swankie here who shoots venison well. 
I will give him directions to see tliat the knight lacks none.” 

“ Whatever accommodation he can have, which infers not a 
l*isk of discovery,” said the Sub-Prior, “ it is our duty to afford 
him.” 

“ Nay,” said the Abbot, “ w'o will do more, and will Instantly 
despatch a servant express to the keeper of our re vestiary to send 
us such tilings as he may want, even this night. See it dOiie, godU 
father.” 

“ 1 will,” answered Father Eustace ; “ but I hear the ^ull 
clamorous for some one to truss his points.* He will be fortunate 
if be lights on any one here who can do him the ofiice of g^ooui 
of the chamber.” 

“ I would he would appeal’,” said the ifl)bot, “ for here comes 
the Refectioner with tlie collation — By my faith, the ride hath 
given me a sharp appetite !” 


CHAPTER XVir. 


I’ll seek for otlier aid— Spirits, they say, 

Elit round invisible, as thick us motes 
Dance in the sunbeam. If that speU 
Or necromancer’s sigil can compel tliem, 

They slmll hold council with me. 

James Bofk. 

The reader’s attention must be recalled to Halbert Glendiimiug, 
who had left the Tower of Glcndearg immediately after his 
quaiTel with its new guest, Sir Piercie Shafton. As he walked 
w'ith a rapid pace up tlie glen, Old Martin follow’ed him, beseeching 
him to be less hasty. 

“ Halbert,” said the old man, “ you will never live to liave 
white hair, if you talte fire thus at every spark of provocation.” 

“ And why should I wish it, old man,” said Halbert, “ it I am * 
to be tlie butt that every fool may aim a shaft of scorn against ? 
— What avails it, old man, that you yourself move, sleep, and 
wake, eat tliy niggard meal, and repose on tliy hard, pallet ? — 

* Tlje points were tfie strings oLeord or ribbon, fso called, because pointed 
with metal like the laces of women’s stays,) which attached the doublet to (* e 
hose. 'J'liey were very nurawouSi and required assistance to tie tlieiu properly, 
which was called trxming. 
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Why art thou so well pleased that tlie morning should call tlico 
viip to daily toil, and the evening again lay thee down a wcaried- 
j'ut YTctcii ? Were it not better sleep and wake no more, than to 
uiu?rrgo this dull exchange of labour for insensibility and of insen- 
siljility for labour 

“ God help me,” answered Martin, " there may be trutli in 
^^'hat thou sayest — but walk slower, for my old limbs cannot 
keep pace with your young legs — walk slower, and I will tell you 
why age, though unlovely, is yet endurable.” 

“Speak on then,” said Halbert, slackening his pace, ‘^but 
ronieinbcr we must seek venison to refresh the fatigues of these 
holy men, who will this morning have achieved a journey of ten 
miles ; and if we reach not the Broclcsbuni head, we are scarce 
like to SCO an antler.” 

• KThCiii know, my good Halbert,” said Martin, whom I love 
as my own son, that I am satisfied to live till death calls me, 
hocause my Maker wills it. Ay, and although 1 spend what men 
call a hard life, pinched with cold in winter, and burnt with heat 
in summer, though I feed hard and sleep hard, and am held 
mean and despised, yet I bethink me, that were I of no use on 
tlie face of this fair creation, God w’ould withdraw me from it.” 

Thou poor old man,” said Halbert, and can such a vain con- 
ceit as this of thy fancied use, reconcile thee to a world where tliou 
playest so poor a part ?” 

“My part was nearly as poor,” said Martin, ^'my person nearly 
as much despised, the day that I saved my mistress and her child 
from [lerishing in the wilderness.” 

“ Right, Martin,” anvswered Halbert, there, indeed, thou didst 
what might ^e a sufficient apology for a whole life of insignifi- 
cance.” 

. “ And do you account it for notliing, Halbert, that I should have 
the power of giving you a lesson of patience, and submission to 
the destiniftS of Providence ? Metliinks there is use for the gray 
hairs on the old scalp, were it hut to instruct the green head by 
precept and by example.” 

Halbert held down his face, and remained silent for a minute 
or two, and then resumed his discourse : “ Martin, seest thou 
aught changed in me of late ?” 

“Surely,” said Martin. “I have always known you hasty, 
wild, and inconsiderate, rude, and prompt to speak at the volley 
and witliout reflection ; but now, metliinks, your bearing, without 
losing its natural fire, has something in it of force and dignity 
which it had not before. It seems as if you had fallen asleep a 
carle, and awakened a gentleman.” 

“ Thou canst judge, then, of noble bearing ?” said Halbert. 

“ Surely,” answered Martin, “ in some sort 1 can ; for I have 
travelled through court, and canip, and city, with my master 
Walter Avenol, although he could do nothing for me in the long 
rm, but give me room for two score of sheep on the hill — and 
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surety even now, while I speak with you, 1 feci sensible that my , 
language is 'moi'e refined than it is my wont to use, and that -V 
though 1 know not tlie reason — the rude northern di&lc^C 
so familiitr to my tongue, has given place to a more town-fired 
speech.” 

“ And this change in thyself and me, thou canst by no means 
account for ?” said young Glcndinning. 

“Change 1” replied Martin, “by our Lady it is not so much 
a change which I fed, as a recalling and rcne^^illg sentiments 
aiul expressions wliich I had some tliirty years since, ere Tibb 
and I set up our humble housebold. It is singular, tliat your 
society should have this sort of influence over me, Halberl, and 
that I should never have experienced it ere now.” 

“ Thinkest thou,” said Halbert, “ thou seest In me augkt tiiat 
can raise me from tliis base, low, despised stiite, into one where I 
may rank with those proud men, who imw desjnse my clowiij^h 
poverty 

Martin paused an instant, and then answered “ Doubtless .you 
may, Halbert ; as broken a ship has come to land. Heard ye 
never of Hughie Dun, who left this Halidome some thirty-five 
\ curs gone by ? A doliverly fellow was Hughie — could read and 
write like a priest, and could wield brand and buckler with the 
best of the riders. 1 mind him — tlio like of him was never seen 
in the Halidome of Saint Mary’s, and so was seen of the prefer- 
ment that God sent him,” 

“And what was that?” said Halbert, his eyes sparkling with 
eagerness. 

“ Nothing leSvS,” answered Martin, “ than body-servant to the 
Archbishop of Saint Andrews !” 

Halbert’s countenance fell. — “A servant — and to a priest I 
Was this all that knowledge and activity could raise him to ?” 

Martin, in liis turn, looked with wistful surprise in the face of 
his young friend. “ Ajid to w'hat could fortune lead him farther?” 
aihswoi’ed he. “ The son of a kirk-fouar is not the stuff that lords 
and knights arc made of. Courage and, school craft cannot 
change churl’s blood into gentle blood, I trow. 1 have heard, 
lorby, diat Hughie Dim left a good live hundred punds of Scots 
money to his only daugliter, and that she married tlie Bailie of 
I’ittenweom.” 

At this moment, and while Halbert was embarrassed wdth 
devising a suitable answer, a deer bounded across their* path. 
In an instant the cross-bow w'as at Uie youth’s shoulder, the bolt 
v/histlcd, and the deer, after giving one boimd upright, dropt 
dead on the green sward. 

“ Tlierc lies the venison our dame w'anted,” stud Martin : “ wdio 
would have thought of an out-lying stag being so low dowm the 
gk'ii at this season? — And*it is a hart of grea«e too, in full 
Bcuson, and three inches of flit on the brisket. Now* tliis is all 
}our luck, Halbert, that follows you, go where you like. Were 
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to put in lor it, I ‘would w’arratit you were mtwic one of tlie 
>Al)bot’s yeoman-prickers, and ride about in a purple doublet as 
.WM as the best.” 

rush, nmn,** answered Halbert, I will serve the Queen or 
no one. Take thou care to have down tho venison to tiie Tower, 
since they expect it. I will on to the moss. I have two or three 
hird-bolts at my girdle, and it may be I shall find wild-fowl,*’ 

Ho hastened his pace, and was soon out of sight. Martin 
])aused for a moment, and looked after him. There goes the 
niuking of a right gallant stripling, an ambition have not the 
spoiling of him — Servo tho Queen 1 said ho. By my faith, and 
hiio hath worse servants, from all tliat 1 e’er heard of him. And 
wherefore should he not keep a high head ? They that ettle to 
the top of the ladder will at least get np some rounds. They 
tliat mint* at a gown of gold, will always get a sleeve of it. 
But come, sir, (addressing the stag,) you shall go to Glendearg 
on hiy two legs somewhat more slowly than you were frisking it 
oven now on your own four nimble shanks. Nay, by my faith, 
it yori be so heavy, 1 will content me with the best of you, and 
tiiat’s the haunch and tho nomblcs, and e’en heave up the rest 
>.n tlic old oak-tree yonder, and come back for it with one of the 
\iuids.”i' 

While Martin returned to Glendearg with the venison, Halbert 
nrosecuted his walk, breathing more easily since lie was free ot 
liis companion. “The domestic of a proud and lazy priest — 
body -squire to the Archbishop of Saint Andrews,” he repeated to 
hiiiisclf ; “ and this, with the privilege of allying his blood with the 
Bailie of Pittenweem, is thought a preferment worth a brave 
mail’s struggling for; — nay more, a preferraent which, if allowed, 
should crown the hopes, past, present, and to come, of tlie son of 
a Ivirk-vassal ! By Heaven, but that 1 find in me a reluctance to 
practise their acts of nocturnal rapine, I would rather take the 
ja^’k and lance, and join with the Border-riders, — Something T 
w'ill do. Here, deg]*aded and dishonoured, 1 will not live the scorn 
of each whiffling stranger from the South, because, forsooth, he 
w^ears tinkling spurs on a tawny boot. This thing — this phantom, 
1)0 it what it will, 1 W'ill sec it once more. Since I spoke w*ith her, 
and touched her hand, thoughts and feelings have dawned on me, 
of wjiich my former life had not oven dreamed ; but shall 1, who 
feel rny fatlier’s glen too narrow for my expanding spirit, brook 
to be bqarded in it by tliis vain gewgaw of a courtier, and in the 
fcight too of Mary Avenel 1 I will not stoop to it, by Heaven !” 

A.a lie spoke thus, he arrived in the sequestered glen of Corri- 
iian-shian, ns it verged upon the hour of noon. A few moments 
lie remained looking upon tlie fountain, and doubting in his own 
mind with what countenance tlie Wliitc Lady might receive him. 
She had not indeed expressly forbidifen his again evoking her ; 

* Mint— aim aU 

f Yuuds — Uotstis ; more ^Kirlicularly horscn ol labour. 
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but yet there was something like such a prohibition implied in tlie 
larewell, whicli recommended him to wait for another guide. 

Halbert Glendinning did not long, however, allow himself Pf' 
pause. Hardihood was the natural characteristic of his faiixiiy 
and under the expansion and modification which his*feeling8 had 
lately undergone, it had been augmented rather than diminished. 
He drew his sword, undid the buskin from his foot, bowed three 
times with deliberation towards the fountain, and as often towards 
the tree, and repeated the same rhyme as formerly, — 

Thrico to the holy brake — 

Thrice to the well : — 

I bid thee awalce. 

White Maid of Avenel ! 

Noon gleams on the lake — 

Noon glows on the foil — 

Wake theo, O wake, 

White Maid of Avenel I" 

His eye was on the holly bush as he spoke the last line ; and it 
was not without an involuntary shuddering that he saw the air 
betwixt his eye and that object become more dim, and condense, 
as it wero, into tlie faint appearance of a form, through which, 
liowever, so thin and ti’aiisparent was the first appearance of the 
jihantom, he could discern the outline of the bush, as tlirough a 
veil of fine crape. But, gradually, it darkened into a more sul»- 
Btantial appearance, and the White Lady stood before him witli 
displeasure on her brow. She spoke, and her spcocli was still 
song, or rather measured chant ; but, as if now more familiar, 
it flowed occasionally in modulated blank- verse, and at other 
times in the lyrical measure w'hich she had used at their former 
meeting. 


** This is the day when the fairy kind 
Sit weeping alone for their liopelcss lot. 

And the wood-maiden sighs to the sighing wind. 

And the nier-maiden weeps in her crystal grui : 

For this is the day that a deed was wrought. 

In which we have neither part nor sliare. 

For the children of clay was salvation bought, 

But not for the forms of sea or air ! 

And ever the mortal is most forlorn. 

Who niceteth our race on the Friday mom.” 

Spirit,” said Halbert Glendinning boldly, " it is bootless to 
tiireaten one who holds his life at no rate. Thine anger can but 
slay ; nor do I tliink thy power exteiideth, or thy will stretchethj 
so far. The terrors which your race produce upon others, are 
vain against me. My heart is hardened against fear, as by a 
sense of despair. If I am, as thy words infer, of a race more 
peculiarly the care of Heaven than thine, it is mine to call, it 
must be thine to answeir. am the nobler being.” 

he spoke, the fipure looked upon him with a fierce and 
ireful countenance, winch, without losing tlie similitude of that 
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which it usually exhibited, had a wilder and more exaggerated 
£ast of features. The eyes seemed to contract and become more 
nory, |iiid slight convulsions passed over the face, as if it was 
aboc*t to be transformed into something hideous. The whole 
appearance Resembled tliose faces which the imagination sum- 
mons up when it is disturbed by laudanum, but which do not 
remain under the visionary’s command, and, beautiful in their 
first appearance, become wild and grotesque ere we can arrest 
them. 

But when Halbert had concluded his bold speech, tlie Wliite 
Lady stood before him witli the same pale, fixed, and melancholy 
aspect, which she usually bore. He liad expected the agitation 
which she exhibited would conclude in some frightful metamor- 
phosis. Folding her arms on her bosom, the phantom replied, — 

“ Darinj? youth ! for thee it is wcH, 

Hero calling me in haunted dell, 

That thy heart has not quail’d, 

Nor thy courage tail’d. 

And that thou couldst brook 
The angry look 
Of Her of Avene!. 

Hid one limb shiver, 

Or an eyelid quiver. 

Thou vvert lost for ever. 

Though I am form’d from the ether blue*, 

And my blond is of the unfallen dew, 

And thou art framed of mud and dust, 

’Tis thine to speak, reply I must.” 

I demand of thee, then,” said the youth, " by what charm it 
is that I am tlius altered in mind and in wishes — that I think no 
longer of deer qj* dog, of bow or bolt — that my soul spurns the 
bounds of tliis obscure glen — that my blood boils at au insult 
from Olio by whose stirrup I would some days since have run for 
a whole summer’s morn, contented and honoured by tho notice 
of a single word ? Why do I now seek to mate me with princes, 
and knights, and nobles ? — Am I the same, who but yesterday, 
as it were, slumbered in contented obscurity, but who am to-day 
awakened to glory and ambition Speak — tell me, if thou canst, 
the meaning of this change ? — Am I spell-bound? — or have I till 
now been under the influence of a spell, tliat I feel as anotlier 
being, yet am conscious of remaining the same ? Speak and tcU 
me, is it to thy influence that the change is owing ?” 

The White Lady replied, — 

“ A mightier wi/iird far than I 
Wields o'er tlic universe his power ; 

Him owns the eagle in the sky. 

The tini fe in tlie bovver, 

Changeiul in sliape, yet mightiest still* 

He wields the heart cd* man at will, 

From ill to good, from goeW to ill, 

Im cot and castle-tower.*^ 

U 


X. 
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Speak not thus darkly,” said the youth, colouring so deeply, 
that face, neck, and hands, were in a sanguine glow ; “ make 
sensible of thy purpose.” 

The spirit answered, — 

“Ask thy heart, whose secret cell 
Is fill’d with Mbjt Avenel ! 

Ask thy pride, why scornful look 
In Mjiry's vi|w it will not brook ? 

Ask it, why^hou seek'st to rise 
Amoni? the inifrhty and the wise?— 

Why thou spurn ’st thy lowly lot ?— 

Why thy pastimes are forgrot ? — 

Why thmi wouldst in bloody strife 
Mend thy luck or lose thy life ? 

Abk thy heart, and it Blmll tell, 

Siuhing from its secret coll, 

’Tu. lor Mary Avenel.” 

“ Tell mo, then,” said Halbert, his check still deeply crimsoned, 
^ thou who hast said to me that wliich I dared not say to my.self, 
by what means shall 1 urge my passion — by what means make 
it known ?” 

The White Lady replied, — 

“ T)o not ask mo ; 

On doubts like these thou canst not task mo. 

We only see the passing sliow 
Of human passions’ ebb and flow ; 

And view the pageant’s idle glance 
As mortals eye the northern dance, 

When thousand stremners, flashing bright, 

Career it o’er the brow of night, 

And gazers mark tlieir changeful gleams, 
ilut feel no influence from their bepras.” 

"Yet thine own fate,” replied Halbert, "unless men girntly 
err, is linked \vith tliat of mortals ?” 

The })hantom answered, — 

‘ ‘ By ties mysterious link’d, our fated race 
Holds strange connection with the sons ol men. 

The star tliat rose upon the House of Avenel, 

Wlien Norman Ulric first assumed the name, 

I'liat star, when culminating in its orbit, 

Shot from its splierc n drop of diamond dew, 

And this bright font received it ~ and a Spirit 
Hose from the fountain, and her date of life 
Hath co-existence with the House of Avenel, 

And with the star that rules it.” 

" Speak yet more plainly,” answered young Glendinning ; " of 
this 1 can miderstjmd noUiing. Say,’ what hath forged tliy 
wierded * link of destiny with the House of Avenel ? Say, esp^ 
cially, what fate now overhangs that house !” 

The White Lady I’eplied, — 

• ‘ Look on nokwgirdle — on this Uiread of gold -i* 

’Tis flue as w^ of lightest gossamer, 

* fated. 
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And, bnt.ther8 ia a apeil on 't, would not bind. 

Light 08 they nre, the folds of my thin robe 
But when 'twaa donn*d, it was a mnsaivc chain ^ 

Such as might bind the champion of the Jews, 

Even when hia lochs were longest — it hath dwindled, 
t Hath rninish'd in its substance and its strength. 

As sunk the greatuess of the House of Avenel. 

AVJien this frail tliread gives way, I to the elemoiUs 

Resign the principles ot life they lent me 

Ask liie no more of this ! — the furbul U.'* 

Tlit'n canst thou read tlie stars,” answered the youth, and 
nmyrsfc tell me the fate of my passion, if thou canst not aid it T* 

Tlu* White Lady again replied, — 

“ Dim burns the once bright star of Avenel, 

Dim as the beacon when the morn is nigh, 

And the o'er- wearied warder leaves the light-housc ; 

Tliere is an influence sorrowful and feariul, 

That dogs its downward course. Disastrous passion, 

Fierce hate and rivalry, are in the aspect 

^ Tliat lowers upon its fortunes.” 

And rivalry V* repeated Glcndinuing ; it is then as I feared! 

— But shdd^tiiat English silkworm presume to beard me in iny 
fatlier^s hliife, and in the presence of Mary Avenel ? — Give me 
to meet him, spirit, — give me to do away the vain distinction of 
rank on > 'liicli he refuses me the combat. Place us on equal 
terms, and gleam the stars with what aspect they will, the sword 
of my father shall control their influences.” 

She answered as promptly as before, — 

** Complain not of me, child of clay, 

If to thy harm 1 yield the way. 

We, who soar thy sphere above, 
li^ow not aught of hate or love ; 

A1 will or wisdom rules thy luouil. 

My gifts to evil turn, or good.” 

‘‘ Give me to redeem my honour,” said Halbert Glendinnmg 

— “give me to retort on my proud rival the insults ho has 

thrown on me, and let the rest fare as it will. If I cannot 
rc'venge my wrong, J bliall sleep quiet, and know nought of my 
disgrace.” • 

The phantom ftuled not to reply, — 

“ When Picrcie Shufton hoabtetU higli, 

Dot this token meet his eye. ' 

I'he sun u wesaKing from tho ijc 
Thy wisli is granted— fiu'e tliea^ jll !” 

•As the’Wliite Lady spoke or chantedY ^ae last words, she 
undid from her locks a silver bodkin aro\ id which they were 
tw isted, and gave it U) Halbert Glendinning ; then shaking her 
dLshevolled hair till it fell like a veil around her, the outlines of 
her form gradually became as diffuse as her flowing tresses, her 
countenance grew pale as the moon ai her first quarter, her 
features became indistinguishable, and she melted into the air. 
Habit iuqres us to woudci's ; but the youth did not find himsol/ 
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alone l»y the fountain without experiencing, tliough In a much 
less degree, the revulsion of fipiriis which he had felt upon the 
phantom’s former disappearance. A douht strongly prcssei] upon 
his mind, wliether it were safe to avail himself of the gifts a 
spirit which did not even pretend to belong to the class of angels, 
and might, for aught he knew, have a much worse lineage tliaii 
that which she was pleased to avow. ** 1 will speak of it,” he 
said, to Edward, who ll clerldy learned, and will tell mo what 
I should do. And yet, no — Edward is scrupulous and wary. — 
1 will prove the effect of her gift on Sir I’iercio Shafton if he 
again braves me, and by the issue, 1 will be myself a sufficient 
judge whctlicr there is danger in resorting to her counsel. 
Home, then, home — and we shall soon learn wliether that home 
shall longer hold me ; for not again will I brook insult, with my 
father’s sword by my side, and Mary fo'* the speck^tor of my 
disgrace.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

I give llieo oiglitccnpence a-dny, 

And iny how .shall thou bear. 

And over all the north couniiy, 

1 make thee the chief ryden*. 

And 1 thirteojipence a-day, quoth tho queen, 
lly (lod and by my fa>o. 

Como fetch thy pajincnt when thou wilt, 

No man sliall say thoo nay. 

William of Cloudeslt}/ 

Thk manners of the ago did not permit the inhabitants of Glen- 
dearg to partake of the collation which was placed in the spenco 
of tliat ancient tow'er, before the Lord Abbot and his attendants, 
and Sir Piercie Shafton. Dame Glciidinning was excluded/ both 
by inferiority of rank and by sex, for (though it was a rule often 
neglccU'd) the Superior of Saint Mary’s wtus debarred from taking 
his meals in female society. To Mary Avcnel the latter, and to 
Edward Glendiiming tho former, incapacity attached; but it 
pleased his lordship to require their presence in the apartment, 
and to siiy sundry kind words to them upon the ready and hos- 
pitable reception which they liad afforded him. 

Tlie smoking haunch now stood upon the table ; a napkin,* white 
as snow, was, with due reverence, tucked under tho chin of the 
Abbot by the Refcctioner ; and nou^it was wanting to commence 
the repast, save the presence of Sir Piercie Sliafton, who at lengtlx 
appeared, glittering like the sun, in a carnation-velvet doublet, 
slashed and puffed out witlx cloth of silver, liis hat of the newest 
block, surrounded by a hatband of goldsmith’s work, 'while around 
his neck he wore a collaivpf gold, set with rubies and topazes so 
rich, tliat it vindicated his anxiety for the safety of his baggage 
from being founded upon his love of mere finery. This gorgeous 
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collar or chain, resembling those worn by the knights of tlie 
'highest orders of chivalry, fell down on his breast, and termi- 
nated* in a medallion. 

“ We wailed for Sir Piercie Sliafton,” said the Abbot, hastily 
assumiug his place in the gi'eat chair which the Kitchener 
advanced to the table witli ready hand. 

“ I pray your pardon, rcvci’cnd father, and my good lord,’’ 
replied that pink of courtesy; “ I did but >vait to cast my riding 
slough, and to transmew myself into some civil form meeter for 
this worshipful company L” 

I cannot but praise your gallantry, Sir Knight,” said the 
Abbot, “ and your prudence also, for choosing the fitting time to 
appear thus adorned. Certes, had that goodly cliaiii been visible 
in^somc pqrt of your late progress, there was risk that the lawful 
owner mi^it have parted company therewith.” 

“ This chain, said your reverence 2” answered Sir Piercie ; 
“ sufely it is but a toy, a trifle, a slight thing which shews but 
poorly with this doublet — marry, when I wear that of the murrey- 
colourcd double-piled Genoa velvet, puffed out with ciprus, the 
gems, being relieved and set oft* by the darker and more grave 
ground of the stuff, shew like stars giving a lustre through dark 
clouds.” 

“ 1 nothing doubt it,” said the Abbot, " but I pray you to sit 
down at the board.” 

Hut Sir Piercie had now got into his clement, and was not 
easjly interrupted — I own,” he continued, “ that slight as the 
toy* is, it might perchance have had some captivation for Julian — 
Santa Maria !” said he, interrupting himself ; ‘‘ what was I about 
to say, and my^air and beauteous Protection, or shall I rather 
term her ray Discretion, here in presence ! — Indiscreet hath it 
been* in your Affability, O most lovely Discretion, to suffer a 
stray word to have broke out of the jieii-fold of his mouth, that 
might overleap the fence of civility, and trespass on tlie manor of 
decorum.” 

“ Marry 1” said the Ajibot, somewhat impatiently, ‘‘the greatest 
discretion that I can see ki the matter is, to eat our victua,la 
being hot — Father Eustace, sf»y the Hencdicite, and cut up the 
haunch.” 

The Sub-Px*ior readily obeyed the first part of the Abbot’s 
injunction, but paused upon the second — “It is Friday, most 
reverend,” he said in Latin, desirous tliat the hint should escape, 
if pos-siblc, the cars of the stranger. 

“We are travellers,” said tlie Abbot, in reply, “ and vlatorU)U9 
lieitum est — Von know the canon — a traveller must eat what 
food his liard fate sets before him. — I grant you all a dispensa- 
tion to cat flesh this day, conditionally that you, brethren, say the 
Confiteor at curfew time, that the kni^t give alms to his ability, 
and that all and each of you fast from flesh on such day within 
Uie next mbnth tliat shall seem most convenient ; wherefore fall to 
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rnd oi^fc your food with cheerful countonaii cos, attl youj Fatlur 
Jlefeiitioner, da mixtus.^^ * 

While the Abbot was thus stating the conditions on which his 
indulgence was granted, he had idrcady half finished a slice oi 
the noble haunch, and now washed it down with a flagon of 
i*lienish, modestly tempered witli water. 

“ Well is it said,” he observed, as he required from the Refec- 
lioiKT another slice, ^Hliat virtue is its own reward ; for though 
this is but humble fare, and hastily prepared, and eaten in a poor 
chamber, I do not remember me of having had such an appetite 
since I was a himple brother in the Abbey of Dimdrcnnaii, and 
was wont to labour in the garden from morning until nones, wlien 
our Abbot struck the Cymhalum. Then would T enter keen with 
hunger, parched with thirst, {da mihi Tinum qumo, et mt 'itm sit^) 
and partake with appetite of whatever was set before us, according 
to our rule ; feast or fast-day, caritas or penitential was the same 
to me. 1 had no stomach complaints then, wliich now cra've botli 
the aid of wine and choice cookery, to render my food acceptable 
t»> my palate, and easy of digestion.” 

it may be, holy father,” said the Suh-Prior, “ an occasional 
ride to the extremity of Saint Mary's patrimony, may have tlie 
same happy effect on your health as the air of the garden al 
Dundrcnnaii.” 

“ Pcrchauco, w’ith our patroness’s blessing, such progresses 
may advantage us,” said the Abbot; having an especial eye that 
our venison is carefully killed by some woodsman that is master 
of his craft.” 

‘‘ If the Lord Abbot will permit me,” siiid the Kitchener, 1 
tliink the best way to assure liis lordship on that 1-iipurtant point, 
would be to retain as a ycoinan-prickcr, or deputy -ranger, the 
eldest son of this good woman. Dame Glcndiiining, who is here to 
Aviiit upon us. I should know by mine ollice what belongs to 
killing of game, and I can safely pronounce, that never saw I, or 
any other coquinariuSf a holt so justly shot. It has cloven the 
very hciurt of the buck.” 

“ What speak you to us of one good '‘shot, father?” said Sir 
I*iercie ; 1 would advise you that such no more maketh a shooter, 

than doth one swallow make a summer — I have seen this sprin- 
gald of whom you speak, and if his hand can send forth liis ghafts 
as boldly as his tongue doth utter presumptuous speeches, I will 
own him as good an archer as Robin Hood.” 

‘‘ Marry,” said the Abbot, “ and it is fitting we know the tnifli 
of this matter from the dame herself ; for ill advised were we to 
give way to any raslmess in this matter, whereby the bounties 
which Heaven and our patroness provide might bp unskilfully 
mangled, and rendered unfit for worthy men’s use. — '^tand fortli, 
therefore, Dame Glendinhing, and tell to us, as thy liege lord and 
spiritual Superior, using plainness and trutli, without either fear 
or favour, as being a matter wherein wo are deeply* interested, 
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Do til this son of thine -use his bow as well as the Fatlier Kitchener 
\ avers to usT* 

So please your noble fatherhood,” answered Dame Glendin- 
ning, with a deep curtsy, “ I should know somewhat of archery to 
my cost, seeing my husband — God assoilssie him ! — was slain in 
the field of Pinkie with an arrow-shot, while he was fighting under 
tlie Kirk*s banner, as became a liege vassal of the Halidome. He 
was a valiant man, please your reverence, and an honest ; and 
saving that he loved a bit of venison, and shifted for his living at 
a time as Border-men will sometim€»s do, I wot not of sin that he 
did. And yet, though 1 have paid for mass after mass to the 
matter of a forty shilling, besides a quarter of w'heat and four 
fii-lots of rye, I can have no assurance yet that he lias been 
delivered from purgatory.” 

•“ Damd5” said the X^ord Abbot, " this shall be looked into becd- 
fulJy ; and since thy husband fell, as thou sayest, in the Kirk’s 
quivrrel, and under her banner, rely upon it that we will have him 
out of purgatory forth^^jth — that is, always provided he be there. 
— Bujtit is not of thy husband whom we now devise to speak, but of 
thy son ; not of a shot Scotsman, hut of a shot deer — Wherefore 
I say, answer me to tlio point, is thy son a practised archer, ay 
or no 

“ Alack ! my reverend lord,” replied the widow, and my croft 
would bo better tilled, if I could answer your reverence that he 
is not. — Practised archer! — many, holy sir, 1 would he would 
practise something else — cross-bow and long-bow, hand -gun and 
hackbut, falconet and sakcr, he can slioot with them all. And if 
it would please this right honourable gentleman, our jmest, to hold 
out his hat at distfiiice of a hundred yards, our Halbert shall 
send shaft, bolt, or bullet through it, (so that right honourable 
gentleman swerve not, but hold out steady,) and I will forfeit a 
quarter of barley if he touch but a knot of his ribands. I liave 
seen our old Martin do as much, and so has our right reverend 
tile Sub-Prior, if he be pleased to remember it.” 

1 am not like to forget it, dame,” said Father Eustace ; “ for 
I knew not which most to admire, tlie composure of the young 
miU'lfLSuiaii, or the steadiness of tlie old mark. Yet I presume not 
to advise Sir Piercie Shaftou to subject his valuable beaver, and 
yet more valuable person, to such a risk, unless it should be his 
own special pleasure.” 

“ Be psured it is not,” said Sir Piercie Sliafton, something 
hastily ; bo well assured, hol^ father, that it is not. I dispute 
not the lad’s qualities, for which your reverence vouches. But 
bows are but wood, strings are but flax, or the silk-worm’s excre- 
ment at best ; archers arc but men, fingers may slip, eyes may 
dazzle, tli^lindest may hit the butt, the best marker may shoot 
a bow’s i^gth beside. Therefore w'illiw'e try no perilous experi- 
monis.” * 

“ Be thfit as you will, Sir Piercie,” said the Abbot ; meantime 
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we will name iliis youth bow-bearer in the forest granted to us by 
good King David, that the chase might recreate our wearied spirits, /■ 
the flesh of the deer improve our poor commons, and the hides 
cover the books of our library j thus tending at once to the suste- 
nance of body and soul.” 

Kneel down, woman, kneel down,” said the Rcfectioner and 
the Kitchener, with one voice, to Dame Glendinning, “ and kiss 
his lordship’s hand, for tlic grace which he has granted to thy 
son.” 

They then, as if they had been chanting the service and the 
responses, set oflT in a sort of duetto, enumerating the advantages 
of the situation. 

“ A green gown and a pair of leathern galligaskins every Pen- 
tecost,” said the Kitchener. 

“ Four marks by the year at Candlemas,” answered the KefeC- 
tioner. 

“ An hogshead of ale at Martlemas, of the double strilvo, and 
single ale at pleasure, as he shall agree witli the Cellarer ” 

“ Who is a reasonable man,” said the Abbot, “ and will encou- 
rage an active servant of the convent.” 

A mess of broth and a dole of mutton or beef, at tlic Kitclicn- 
rr’s, on each high holiday,” resumed the Kitchener. 

“ The gang of two cows and a palfrey on our Lady’s meadow',” 
answered his brother officer. 

“ An ox-bjdo to make buskins of yearly, because of the bram- 
bles,” echoed the Kitchener. 

And various other perquisites, quee nunc prwstcrihere lonffum*^ 
said the Abbot, summing, with his own lordly voice, the advan- 
tages attached to the office of conventual bow-bcar/yr. 

Dame Glendinning was all this while on her knees, her head 
mechanically turning from the one church-officer to the other, 
which, as they stood one on each side of her, had much the 
appearance of a figure moved by clock-work, and so soon as they 
were silent, most devoutly did she kiss the munificent hand of 
the Abbot. Conscious, however, of Halbert’s intractability in 
some points, she could not help qualifying her gi'ateful and reiter- 
ated thanks for the Abbot’s bountiful proffer, with a hope tliat 
Halbert would sec his wisdom, and accept of it. 

“ How,” said the Abbot, bending his brows, accept of it ? — 
Woman, is thy son in his right wits ?” 

Klspeth, stunned by the tone in which this question was asked, 
was altogether unable to reply to it. Indeed, any answer she 
might have made could hardly have been heard, as it pleased the 
two office-bearers of the Abbot’s table again to recommence their 
alternate dialogue. 

Itofiise !” said the Kitchener. 

Refuse !” answered thG.^Refectianer, echoing the other’s word 
in a tone of still louder astonishment. fr’ 

“ Refuse four marlts by the year !” said the onf», ' i 
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Ale and beer — broth and mutton — cow'b-grass and palfrey’s !” 
shouted the Kitchener. 

Qown and galligaskins 1” responded the Kcfectioner, 

A moment’s patience, my brethren,” answered the Sub-Prior, 
and let us mot be thus astonished before cause is afforded of our 
amazement. This good dame best knoweth the temper and spmit 
of her son — this much I can say, tliat it lieth not towards letters 
or learning, of which I have in vain endeavoured to instil into him 
some tincture. Nevertheless, he is a youth of no common spirit, 
but much like those (in my weaJv judgment) whom God raises 
up among a people when he meaneth tliat their deliverance shall 
he wrought out witli strength of hand and valour of heart. Such 
men we have seen marked by a waywardness, and even an obsti- 
nacy of character, which hath appeared intractability and stupidity 
t» tliDse among whom they walked and were conversant, until the 
very opportunity hath arrived in which it was the will of Provi- 
dence jtliat they sliould be the fitting instrument of great things.” 

Now, in good time hast thou spoken, Father Kustaee,” said 
the Abbot ; “ and we will sec this swaukie before wc decide upon 
the means of employing him. — Ilow say you, Sir Piercie Shafton, 
is it not the court fa8hi(jn to suit the man to the office, and not 
the office to the man 1 ” 

So please your reverence and lordship,” answered the Nor- 
tliumbrian knight, “ I do partly, that is, in somo sort, subscribe 
to what your wisdom hath delivered — Nevertheless, under reve- 
rence of the Sub-Prior, we do not look for gallant leaders and 
national deliverers in the hovels of the mean common people. 
Grcdit me, that if tliere be some flaslics of martial spirit about this 
young person V which I am not called upon to dispute, (tliough I 
have seldom seen tliat presumption and arrogance were made 
good upon the upshot by deed and action,) yet still these will prove 
iiibuffieiont to distinguish him, save in his own limited and lowly 
sphere — even as the glowworm, which makes a goodly show 
among the grass of the field, would be of little avail if deposited 
in a beacon -grate.” 

“ Now, in good timo^” said the Sub-Prior, and here comes tlie 
young huntsman to speak for himself for, being placed opposite 
to the window, he could observe Halbert as be ascended the little 
mound on which the tower was situated. 

‘“'Summon him to our presence,” said the Lord Abbot ; and with 
an obedient start the two attendant monks went off with emulous 
•alertness. Danio Glen dinning sprung away at the same moment, 
partly to gam an instant to recommend obedience to her son, 
partly to prevail with him to change his apparel before coming in 
presence of the Abbot. But the Kitchener and Rcfectioncr, both 
speaking once, had already seized each an arm, and were lead- 
ing HalhgSrt ii» triumph into the apartment, so that she could only 
ejaculate) “ His will be done •y but an he had but had on him hia 
Sunday’siihose !” 
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Limited and humble as this desire was, the fates did not grant 
it, for Malbert Glendiuning was hurried into the presence of the 
Lord Abbot and his party without a word of explanation, ^and 
without a moment’s time being allowed to assume his holiday 
hose, which, in the language of the time, implied hoiSi breeches 
and stockings* 

Y^et though thus suddenly presented amid tlie centre of all eyes, 
there was something in Halbert’s appearance which commanded 
a certain degree of respect frdn the company into which he was 
m unceremoniously intruded, and the greater part of whom were 
disposed to consider him with hauteur, if not witli absolute con- 
tempt. But his appearance and reception we must devote to 
another cliapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Now chooflp tlicc, wealth and honour 

Then' lies tin- prU, m miiii to Ikm)* thee through 
The danee of .v<nith» and the turmoil of manhood, 

Yot leave ciioui?h for ngo*« clnniney-comer ; 
lUit an thou ^'msp to it, farowell ambition, 
l<’ar**wen each hope of bettorinpr thy condition, 

^tid raiiiing thy low rank above the churls 
Tliat till the earth for bread. 

Old Flap. 

It is necessary to dwell for some brief space on the appearanoo 
and demeanour of young Glendinning, ere we proceed to describe 
liis interview with the Abbot of Saint Mary’s, at tins momentous 
crisis of his life. 

Halbert was now about nineteen years old, tall and active 
rather than strong, yet of that hardy conformation of limb and 
sinew, which promises great strength when the gi'owth sliall bo 
complete, and the system confirmed. Ho was perfectly well 
made, and like most men who have that advantage, possessed a 
grace and natural ease of manner and cartwage, which prevented 
his height from being the distinguished part of his external 
ai»pcarance. It was not until you had compai'ed his stature with 
that of tliose amongst or near to whom he stood, that you bccamo 
Hoiibihle that the young Glendinning was upwards of six feet high. 
T’l the combination of unusual height with perfect symmetry, case, 
and grace of carriage, the young heir of Glendoarg, notwithstand-. 
ing liis rustic birth and education, had greatly tlie advantage 
even of Sir Piercie Shafton himself, wliose stature was lower, and 
his limbs, though there was no particular point to object to, were 
on the whole less exactly proportioned. On the otheAhand, Sir 
1‘iercie’s very liattdsome ct'>untenancG afforded him ak decided 
an advantage over the Scotsman, as regularity of featjares and 
brilliance of complexion could give over traits wliich wep rafh<;j' 
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sti*ongl^ ;nQrliC(l tliarr beautiful, and upon whose complexion the 
“skyey influences,” to 'w'hich he was constantly exposed, had 
blended the red and white into the purely nut-brown hue, which 
coloured alike cheeks, neck, and forehead, and blushed only in a 
darker glow upon tlie former. — Halbert’s eyes supplied a marked 
and distinguished part of his physiognomy. They wore large 
and of a hazel colour, and sparkled in moments of animation 
with such uncommon brilliancy, that it seemed as if they actually 
c^iitted light. Nature had closely curled the locks of dark-brown 
liair, which relieved and set off* the features, such as we have de- 
scribed them, displaying a bold and animated disposition, much 
more than might have been expected from Ins situation, or from 
his previous manners, which hitherto had seemed bashful, homely, 
and awkward. 

*IIa’lberfs dress was certainly not of that description wliicli sets 
off* to the best iidvantagc a presence of itself prepossessing. His 
jorliin and hose were of coarse rustic cloth, and his cap of the 
same. A belt round his waist served at once to sustain the broad- 
sword which we have already mentioned, and to hold five or six 
arrows and bird-bolts, which wore stuck into it on the right side, 
along witli a large knife hilted with buck-horn, or, as it was then 
(billed, a dudgeon-dagger. To complete his dress, wo must 
notice his loose buskins of deer’s-hide, formed so as to draw up 
on the leg as high as the knee, or at pleasure to be tlirust down 
lower tliaii the calves. These were generally used at the period 
by such as either had their principal occupation, or their chief 
))](^asu2’e, in silvan sports, as they served to protect the legs against 
the rough and tangled thickets into wliich the pursuit of game fre- 
quently led th®m. — And these trifling particulars comj)leto hia 
external appearance. 

It is not so easy to do justice to the manner in which young 
Glcndiniiing’s soul sj)oUe through his c\es wdieii ushei»ed So sud- 
denly into the company of those whom his earliest education had 
taught him to treat with awre and reverence. The degree of 
enibiirrassment, wdiicli his demeanour evinced, had nothing in it 
either meanly servile, "or utterly disconcerted. It was no more 
than became a generous and ingenuous youth of a bold spirit, but 
totally inexperienced, who should for the first time be called upon 
to think and act for himself in such society, and under such dis- 
advilntageous circumstances- There was not in Ijis carriage a 
grain either of forwardness or of timidity, which a friend could 
have wished away. 

He kneeled and kissed the Abbot’s hand, then rose, and retiring 
two paces, bowed respectfully to the circle around, smiling gently 
as he received an encouraging nod from the Suh-Prior, to whom 
alone he w^s iiersonally known, and blushing as he encountered 
the anxious look of Mary Avenel, w'ht beheld with painful inte- 
rest the Srt of ordeal to wliicli her foster-bi other was about to be 
subiectedi Recovering from the transient flurry of spirits into 
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wliich tlic encoantcr of her ;;lancc had thrown him, he stood com* 
[»osedly awaiting till tho Abbot sliould express his pleasure. 

The ingenuous expression of countenance, noble form,* and 
graceful attitude of tho young man, failed not to prepossess in his 
favour the churchincii in whose presence he stood. Tho Abbot 
l(;okcd round, and exchanged a gracious and approving glance 
with his counsellor Father Eustace, although probably the ap- 
pointment of a ranger, or bow-bearer, was one in which he 
might have been disposed to proceed without the Sub-Prior’s 
advice, were it but to shew his own free agency. But the good 
mien of tho young man now in nomination was such, that ho 
ratlier hastened to exchange congratulation on meeting with so 
proper a subject of promotion, than to indulge any other feeling. 
Father Eustace enjoyed the pleasure which a well-constituted 
mind derives from seeing a benefit light on a descrvmg object ; 
for as he had not seen Halbert since circumstances had made so 
material a change in his manner and feelings, he scarce doubled 
that the preferred appointment would, notwithstanding his 
mother’s uncertainty, suit the disposition of a youth wlio- had 
appeared devoted to woodland sports, and a foe alike to seden- 
tary or settled occupation of any kind. The Refectioner and 
Kitchener were so well pleased with Halbert’s prepossessing 
appearance, that they seemed to think that the salary, omolu- 
raents, and perquisites, the dole, the grazing, the gown, and tho 
galligasluns, could scarce be better bestowed than on tlic active 
and graceful figure before them. 

Sir Piercio Shafton, whether from being more deeply engaged 
in his own cogitations, or that the subject was unworthy of his 
notice, did not seem to partake of the general feclirg of approba- 
tion excited by the young man’s presence. He sate with his 
eyes half shut, and his arms folded, appearing to ho wrapped in 
contemplations of a nature deeper tliaii tliose arising out of the 
scene before him. But, notwithstanding his seeming abstraction 
and absence of mind, there was a flutter of vanity in Sir Piercie’s 
very handsome countenance, an occasional change of posture 
from one striking attitude (or w'hat he conceived to be such) to 
another, and an occasional stolen glanco at the female part of tlic 
company, to spy how far he succeeded in riveting their attention, 
which gave a marked advantage, in comparison, to the less regu- 
lar and more harsh features of Halbert Glcndinning, with their 
comjiosed, manly, and deliberate expression of mental forjtitude. 

Uf tho females belonging to the family of Glendearg, the' 
Miller’s daughter alone had her mind sufficiently at leisure to 
admire, from time to time, the graceful attitudes of Sir Piei*cio 
Shafton ; for both Mary Avenel and Dame Glcndinning were 
waiting in anxiety and apprehension the answer whibh Halbert 
" to return to the AbboiTs proposal, and fearfully anycipating 
' ’'sequeuces of his probable refusal, llic* condwet of hia 
Mward, for a lad constitutionally sby, respectful, and 
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even timid, was at once affectionate and noble, Tliis younger 
' SDH of Dame Elspeth liad stood unnoticed in a corner, after the 
Abbot, at the request of the Sub-Prior, had honoured him witli 
some passing notice, and asked him a few commonplace questions 
about liis pnjgress in Donatus, and in the Promptuarium Parm- 
lorum, without waiting for the answers. From his corner he 
now glided round to his brother’s side, and keeping a little 
behind him, slid his right hand into the huntsman’s left, and by 
a gentle pressure, which Halbert instantly and ardently returned, 
expressed at once his interest in his situation, and his resolution 
to share his fate. 

The group was thus arranged, when, after tlie pause of two qr 
three minutes, which he employed in slowly sipping his cup of 
wine, in order that he might enter on his proposal with due and 
deliberate dignity, the Abliot at length expressed himself thus ; — 

“My son — we your lawful Superior, and the Abbot, under 
God’s favour, of the community of Saint Mary's, have heard of 
your manifold good gifts — a-hem — especially touching wood- 
craft t— and the huntsman -like fashion in which you strike your 
game, truly and as a yeoman should, not abusing Heaven’s good 
benefits by spoiling the flesh, as is too often seen in careless 
rangers — a-hem.” Ho made here a pause, but observing tliat 
Glendiiiiiiug only replied to his compliment by a bow, he pro- 
ccseded, — “ My son, wc commend your modesty; nevertheless, wo 
will that tliou bliouldbt speak freely to us touching that which wo 
have premeditated for thino advancement, meaning to confer on 
thee the office of bow-hcarer and ranger, as well over the chases 
and forests wherein our house liath privileg# by tho gifts of pious 
kings and nobles, whose souls now enjoy tlie fimits of their boun- 
ties to the clSirch, as to those which belong to us in exclusivo 
right of projiorty and perpetuity. Thy knee, my son — that we 
may, with our own hand, and witliout loss of time, induct tliee 
into office.” 

“ Kneel down,” said the Kitchener on the one side; and “ Kneel 
down,” said the Refectioncr on the other. 

But Halbert Glcndiuning remained standing, 

“ Were it to shew gratitude and good-will for your reverend 
lordship’s *noblo offer, 1 could not,” ho said, “ kneel low enough, 
or remain long enough kneeling. But I may not kneel to take 
investiture of your noble gift, my lord Abbot, being a man deter- 
iniiied to seek my fortune otherwise.” 

• “ How is that, oir ?” said the Abbot, knitting his brows ; “ do 
I liear you speak aright ? and do you, a born vassal of tlie Hali- 
dome, at the moment when I am destining to you such a noble 
expresson of my good-will, px’opose exchanging my service for 
tliat of any other ?” 

“ My lord,” said Halbert Glcndinnif^g, “ it grieves mo to thii^' 
you hold jine capable of undervaluing yom* gracious offer, ^ ex- 
exchangi|g your service for auotiier. But your ot 
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doth hut hasten the execution of a doternjination wln'ch I Ijovo 
long since formed.” 

‘‘ Ay, my son,” said the Abbot, is it indeed so ? — right early 
have you learned to form resolutions without consulting tho.se on 
whom you naturally depend. But what may it be, tliis sagacious 
resolution, if I may so far pray you 1” 

To yield up to my brother and mother,” answered Halbert, 
** mine interest in tlie fief of Glendearg, lately possessed by iny 
father, Simon Glendhining : and having prayed your lordship to 
be tlie same kind and generous master to them, that your prede- 
cessors, the venerable Abbots of Saint Mary’s, have been to my 
fathers in time past ; for myself, I am determined to seek iny 
fortune where I may best find it.” 

Damo Glendinning hero ventured, imboldciied by inatenial 
anxiety, to break silence with an exclamation of “ 0 ctuy son 
Edwai'd, clinging to his brother’s side, half spoke, half whispered, 
a similar ejaculation, of “ Brotlier ! brother I” . ^ 

The Sub-Prior took up the matter in a tone of grave reprehen- 
sion, which, as he conceived, the interest he had always taken in 
tlie family of Glendearg required at his hand. 

Wilful young man,” he said, “ what folly can urgo thoo to 
push back the hand that is stretched out to aid thee ? Wliat 
visionary aim hast Hiou before thee, that can compensate for the 
decent and sufficient independence which thou art now rejecting 
with scorn 1” 

Four marks by the year, duly and truly,” said the Kitchener. 
Cow’s-grass, doublet, and galligaskins,” responded the Rofec- 
tioner. • 

“ Peace, my brethren,” said the Sub-Prior ; “ and may it 
please your lordship, venerable father, upon my petition, to allow' 
this headstrong youtli a day for consideration, and it shall be my 
part so to indoctrinate him, as to convince him what is due on 
tliis occasion to your lordship, and to his family, and to himself.” 

Your kindness, revereud father,” said the youUi, craves my 
dearest thanks — it is the continuance of a long train of benevo- 
lence towards me, for which I give you my gratitude, for I have 
nothing else to offer. It is my mishap, not your fault, that your 
intentions have been frustrated. But my present resolution is 
fixed and unalterable. I cannot accept the generous offer of tho 
Lord Abbot ; my fate calls me elsewhere, to scenes where I slmll 
end it or mend it.” 

By our Lady,” said the Abbot, " I think the yilttth'be mad 
indeed — or that you, Sir Piercie, judged of him most truly, when 
you prophesied that he would prove unfit for tlie promotion wc 
designed him — it may he you knew something of this wayw'ard 
humour before 1” 

“ By the mass, not I,” s^swered Sir Picrcie Shafton, with hia 
’ indifference. “ J but judged of him by his birth apd hroed- 
' seldom doUi a gopd hawk come cut of a kite’s f gg.” 
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* Thou art thyself a kite, and kestrel to boot,’’ j^cplied Halbert 
Glendinning, without a moment’s hesitation. 

Jhis in our presence, and to a man of worship said the 
Abbot, the blood rushing to his face. 

Yes, nfy lord,** answered the youth ; even in your presence 
I return to this gay man’s face, the causeless dishonour vvhich he 
has flung on my name. My brave father, who fell in the cause of 
his country, demands that justice at the hands of his son I” 

« “ Unmaunered boy I” said the Abbot. 

" Nay, my good lord,” said the knight, ** praying pardon for 
the coarse interruption, let me entreat you not to be wroth with 
this rustical — Credit me, the north wind shall as soon puff one of 
your rocks from its basis, as aught which I hold so slight and 
inconsiderate as the churlish speech of an untaught ciiurf, shall 
move tha spleen of Piercie Shafton.” 

‘‘ Proud as you are, Sir Knight,” said Halbert, in your ima- 
gined .superiority, be not too confident that you cannot be moved.” 

Faitii, by nothing tliat thou canst urge,” said Sir Piercie. 

Knowest thou then this token 1” said young Glendinning, 
ofi’ering to him tlie silver bodkin which he had received from the 
White Lady. * 

Never was such an instiint change, from the most contemptuous 
«crenity, to the most furious state of passion, as that which Sir 
Piercie Shafton exhibited. It was the difference between a can- 
non lying quiet in its embrasure, and the same gun when touched 
by the linstock. He started up, every limb quivering with rage, 
and his features so inflamed and agitated by passion, that he more 
j-esembled a demoniac, than a man under the regulation of reason. 
He clenched both his fists, and thrusting them forward, offered 
them furiously at the face of Glendinning, who was even himselt 
stiu'tled at the frantic state of excitiiiion which his action had 
occasioned. Tlio next moment he withdrew them, struck his open 
palm against his own forehead, and rushed out of the room in a 
state of indescribable agitation. The whole matter had been so 
pudden, that no person present had time to interfere. 

When Sir Piercie Shafton had left the apartment, there was a 
moment’s pause of astonishment *, and then a general demand that 
Halbert Glendinning should instantly explain by w’hat means he 
had produced such a violent change in the deportment of tlie 
English cavalier. 

I did nought to him,” answered Halbert Glendinning, ‘‘ but 
what you saw— am I to answer for his fantastic freaks of 
humour ?” 

“Boy,” said tlie Abbot, in his most authoritative manner, 
“ these subterfuges shall not avail thee. This is not a man to be 
driven from his temperament without some sufficient cause. That 
cause was ^ven by thee, and must h*vo been known to thee. I 
command thee, as thou wilt save thyself from worse measure, to ex- 
ubin to Tfle by what means thou hast moved our friend thus — 
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choose not that our vassals shall drive our guests mad in our very 
presence, and we renmiii ignorant of the means whereby that 
pui*pose is effected.** , . 

“ So may it please your reverence, T did but shew him this 
token,’* said Halbert Glendiniiing, delivering it at the same time 
to the Abbot, who looked at it with much attention, and then, 
shaking his head, gravely delivered it to the Sub-Prior, without 
speaking a word. 

Father Eustace looked at the mysterious token with some 
attention ; and then addressing Halbert in a stern and severe 
voice, said, “ Young man, if thou wouldst not have us suspect tliee 
of some strange double-dealing in this matter, let us instantly 
know whence thou haclst this token, and how it possesses an influ- 
ence on Sir Piercie Shafton 1” — It would have been extremely 
difficult for Halbert, thus hard pressed, to have either €/vadod or 
answered so puzzling a question. To have avowed the truth 
might, in those times, have occasioned lus being burnt at a stake, 
although, in ours, his confession would have only gained for liirn 
tlie credit of a liar beyond all rational credibility. He was fortu- 
nately relieved by the return of Sir Piercie Shafton himself, whose 
ear caught, ^s lie entered, the sound of the Sub-Prior’s question. 

Witlioiit waiting until Halbert Gleudinning replied, ho came 
forward, whispering to him as he passed, ‘‘Be secret — thou shalt 
liaee the satisfaction thou hast dared to seek for.” 

When he returned to his place, there were still marks of dis- 
composui’e on his brow ; but, becoming apparently collected and 
calm, he looked around him, and apologized for the indecorum of 
which he had been guilty, which he ascribed to sudden and severe 
indisposition. All wore silent, and looked on each other with 
some surprise. 

The Lord Abbot gave orders for all to retire from the apart^ 
raent, save himself, Sir Piercie Shafton, and the Sub-Prior. “ Ami 
have an eye,” he added, “ on that hold youth, that he escape not ; 
for if he hath practised by charm, or otherwise, on tlie healtli of 
f)iir worshijiful guest, I swear by iJio alb and mitre which 1 wear, 
that his punishment sliall be most exemplairy.” 

“ My lord and venerable father,” said Halbert, bowing respect- 
fully, “ fear not but that I will abide my doom. I ^ink you 
will best learn from the worsliipful knight himself, what is the 
<u\uso of his distcinperature, and how slight my sliare in it has 
been.” 

“ Bo assured,” said the knight, without looking liowevepi 
while he spoke, “ I will satisfy the Lord Abbot.” 

With these words the company retired, and with them young 
Glondintiing. 

When the Abbot, the Sub-Prior, and the English knight were 
left alone, Father Eustace/ contrary to his custom, could not help 
speaking the first. “ Expound unto us, noble sir,” he ^id, “ b> 
what mysterious means the production of this simple toy could so 
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Father/’ eatd Edward Gleiidiiming, when h^ saw Hiat bi» 

^ preceptor paused, unwilling farther to expkdn upon what ground 
he was inclined to give a certain degree of credit to Sir Fiercie , 
Shafton’s story, while he admitted it as improhihlo^-" Father to 
me you liavh been in every sense. You Itnow tliat my hand 
grasped more readily to the book than to the sword ; and Umt I 
lacked utterly the ready and bold spirit which distinguishod — 
Plere his voice faltered, and he paused for a moment, and then 
went on with resolution and rapidity^ I w^ould say, that I was 
unequal to Halbert in promptitude of heart and of hand i but 
Halbert is gone, and 1 stand his representative, and that of my 
hither*^ his successor in all his rights,” (while ho said tltis his 
eyes shot hre,) “ and bound to assert and maintain them as he 
would have done — tlierefore I am a changed man, increased in 
courage a» in my rights and pretensions. And, reverend falher, 
respectfully, but plainly and firmly do I say, his blood, if it has 
beep shed by this man, shall be atoned — Halbert shall not sleep 
neglected in his lonely grave, as if with him the spirit of my father 
had ceased for ever. His blood dows in my veins, and while his 
1ms been poured forth unrequited, mine will permit me no rest. 
My poverty and meanness of rank shall not avail the lordly mur- 
derer. My calm nature and peaceful studies shall not be his 
protection. Even the obligations, holy fatlier, which I acknow- 
ledge to ytm, shall not be his protection. I wait wdth patience 
the judgment of the Abbot and Chapter, for tlie slaughter of one 
of their most anciently descended vassals. If they do right to my 
brether’s memory, it is well. But mark me, father, if they shaE 
fail in rendering me that justice, I hear a he^ and a hand which, 
though 1 love not such extremities, arc capable of remedying such 
an error. HeVho takes up iny brother’s succession must avenge . 
his death.” 

Tile monk perceived witli surprise, that Edward, with his 
extreme diffidence, humility, and obedient assiduity, for sudi were 
his general characterisidcs, had still boiling in his veins the wild 
principles of those from prhom he was descended, and by whom 
lie was surrounded. His eyes sparkled, his frame was agitated, * 
and the extremity of his desire of vengeance seemed to give a 
vehemence to his manner resembling the restlessness of joy. 

May God help us,” said Father Eustace, « for, frail wi^tchea 
as wC ate, we cannot help ourselves under sudden and strong 
temptation, T- Edward, 1 will rely oh your word that you do 
notliing ra8l%.” 

"That will I not,” said Edward, — "that, my better than 
father, I surely will not. But the blood of my brother, — the 
tears of my mother-— and — and — and of Mary Av^ol, shaH 
not be shed in vain. 1 will not deceive you, father— if this 
l^rcae Shaftim hath simn my brotherohe ^es,if the whole Mood 
of the whole house of Fiercie were in his veins.” ^ ^ 

There '^as a deep and solemn determination in the utterance 

x/ » 
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of Edward Glenditmmg, expressive of a rooted resolution. TIk^ 
Sub-Prior sighed deeply, and for the moment yielded to circum- 
stances, and urged the acquiescence of his pupil no farther^^ ;He 
commanded lights to be placed in the lowejr chamber, which for a 
time he paced in silence. ^ 

A thousand ideas, and even dififeving principles, debated witli 
each other in his bosom. He greatly doubted the £hgH^ knight’s 
account of the duel, and of wlmt had followed it. Yet the extra- 
ordinai’y and supematural circumstances which had befallen the 
Sacristan and himself in that very glen, prevented him from 
l>eing absolutely incredulous on tlie score of the wonderful wound 
and recovery of Sir Piercie Shafton, and prevented him from at 
once condemning as impossible that which was altogether im- 
probablo. Then he was at a loss how to control tlie fraternal 
affections of Edward, with respect to whom ho felt something like 
the keeper of a wild animal, a lion’s whelp or tiger’s cub, which 
ho Ims held under his command from infancy, but which, wjlien 
grown to maturity, on some sudden provocation displays his 
fangs and fciloiis, erects his crest, resumes his savage nature, and 
bids detifince at once to his keeper and to all mankind. 

How to restrain and mitigate an ire which tlio universal ex- 
ample of tlie times rendered deadly and inveterate, was sufficient 
cause of anxiety to Father Eustace, But he had also to consider 
the situation of his community, dishonoured and degraded by 
submitting to suffer the slaught^ of a vassal to pass unavenged ; 
a circumstance which of itself might in tliose difficult times have 
afforded pretext for a revolt among their wavering adherents, or, 
on the other hand, exposed the community to imminent danger, 
should tlicy proceed against a subject of England of high degree, 
connected with the house of Northumberland, aiid^oilier uortTiern 
fainilioR of high rank, who, as they possessed the means, could not 
be supposed to lack inclination, to wreak upon the patrimony of 
Saint Mary of Keunaquhair, any violence which might be offered 
to tlieir kinsman. 

In either case, the Sub-Prior well knew that the ostensible 
cause of feud, insurrection, or incursion, being once afforded, the 
case would not be ruled either by reason or by evidence, and he 
groaned in spirit when, upon counting up the chances which 
arose in this ambiguous dilemma, he found he had only a choice 
<»f difficulties. He was a monk, but he felt also as a matt, in- 
dignant at the supposed slaughter of young Glendinning by one 
skilful in all the practice of aims, in which the vasatll of the 
Monastery was most likely to be deficient; and to aid the re- 
sentment which he felt for tlie loss of m youth whom he liad 
known frpm infancy, came in full force the sense of diedionour 
arising to bis community from passing over so gross an insult 
unavenged. Then the li^ltt in which it might be viewed by those 
who at present presided in the stormy Court of Scotland, attached 
as tiiey were to the Reformation, and allied by commofi faith and 
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common intercBi wltl^ Q,ueon was a fonmidAble subjeot 

of apprehenwon. The Sub-Prior well kaim bow they lusted 
after, die revenues of the church, (to express it in (be ordinary 
phrase of the religious of the time,) and how readBy they would 
gi’osp at such a pretext for encroaching on those of Saint Mary’s, 
as would be afforded by the suffering to pass unpunished the 
death of a native ScotUshman by a Catholic Englidunan, a rebel 
to Queen Elizabeth. 

^On (he other hand, to deliver up to England, or, which was 
nearly the same tiling, to the Scottish admin^tration, an English 
knight leaded with Sie Piercie by kindred and political intrigue, 
a faithful follower of the Catholic Churdi, who had fled to the 
iJalidome for protection, was, in the estimation of the Sub- 
Prior, an act most unworthy in itself, and meriting the mde* 
dwition of# Heaven, besides being, moreover, fraught witli great 
temporal risk. If the government of Scotland was now almost 
entirely in tlie hands of tlie Protestant party, the Queen was stall 
a Catholic, and there was no knowing when, amid the sudden 
cliungps which agitated tliat tumultuous country, she might And 
luu’seff at the head of her own affairs, and able to protect those of 
hesr own faith. Then if tlie Court of England and its Queen were 
zealously Protestant, the northern counties, whoso frieudsliip or 
enmity were of most consequenee in tlie fir^ instance to the com- 
munity of Saint Mary’s, contained many Catholics, the beads of 
whom were able, and must be supposed willing, to avenge any 
injury suffered by Sir Picrcie Shafton. 

On cither side, the Sub-Prior, thinking, according to his sense 
of duty, most anxiously for the safety and welfare of his Monastery, 
<iaw the greatest risk of damage, blame, inroad, and confiscation. 
The only cour^ on which he could determine, was to stand by the 
helm like a resolute pilot, watch every contingence, do his best to 
weather each reef and shoal, and commit tlie rest to heaven and 
his patroness. 

As he left the apai’tment, the knight called after him, beseech- 
ing he would order his truuk-mails to be sent into bis apartment, 
understanding he was to be guarded there for the night, as he 
wished to make some alteration in his apparel.* 

Ay, ay,” said the monk, muttering as he went up the winding 
stair, “ carry him his trumpery ivith all despatch. Alas I that 
man,«witii so mauy nohle objects of pursuit, will amuse himself 
like a jackanape, with a laced jerkin and a cap and bells 1 — I 
must noiv to (he melancholy work of consoling (hat which' is well- 
nigh inconsolable, a mother weeping for her flrst-bom.” 

Advancing, after a gentle knock, into the apartment of the 
women^ he found that Mary Avenel had retired to bed, extremely 
indisposed, and that Dame Glendinuing and Tibb were indul^ng 
their sorrows by tbe side of a decayingito, and by the hght of a 

W Sea Note K. Foppery of Cmfitry, 
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small iron lauiip^ or cruize, as it was termed. Poor Elspotli’s 
apron was thrown over her head, and bitterly did slie sob and 
weep for “ her beautiful^ her brave, — the very image of hei; dear 
Simon Glendinning, the stay of her widowhood and the support of 
her old ape.’* , 

The faithful Tibb echoed her complaints, and, more violently 
clamorous, made deep promises of revenge on Sir Piercie Shafton, 
“ if there were a man left in the south who could draw a whinger, 
or a woman that could tliraw a rape.” The presence of the Sub- 
Prior imposed silence on these ckmours. He sate down by the 
unfortunate mother, and essayed, by such topics as his reUgioii 
and reason suggested, to interrupt the current of Dame Glendin- 
iiing’s feelings ; but the attempt^ was in vain. She listened, 
indeed, with some little interest, while he pledged his word and 
his influence wifli the Abbot, that the family which had lost their 
eldcst-boiii by means of a guest received at his command, should 
experience particular protection at the hands of the community ; 
and tliat the fief which, belonged to Simon Glendinning should, 
with extended hounds and added irivileges, bo conferred on 
Edward. 

But it was only for a very brief space that the mother's sobs 
were apparently softer, and her grief more mild. She soon 
blamed herself for casting a moment’s thought upon world’s gear 
wliile poor Halbert was lying stretched in his bloody shirt. The 
Sub-Prior was not more fortunate, when he promised that Hal- 
bert’s body should be removed to hallowed ground, and his soul 
secured by the prayers of the church in his behalf.” Grief would 
have its natural course, and the voice of the comforter was wasted 
ill vain. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

lie is at liberty, I have ventured for him ! 

if the Jaw 

Find and condemn me for some living wenches, 
hiome honest -heaited maids will sin^iny dirge, 
j\tid tell to memory my deatli was noble. 

Dying almost a martyr. 

Two Noble Kinsmen, 

The Sub-Prior of Saint Mary's, in taking his departure from 
the Spence in which Sir Piercie Shafton was confined, and in 
which some preparations wero made for his passing the night as 
tho room which might be most conveniently guarded, left more 
Ilian one perplexed person behind him. ^lere was connected 
with this chamber, and opening into a small outshotp or project- 
ing part of the building, occupied by a sleeping apartment wnich 
upon ordinary occa^ons,<was that of Mary Avenel,aiid which, in 
tlie unusual number of guests who had come to the tower on the 
former evening, bad also accommodated Mysie Happer, tlie 
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Miller^ daiigliter ; for anciently, as well as in tlie present day, a 
Scottish house was always rather too narrow and limited for the 
extent of the owner’s hc^pitality, and some shift and contrivance 
was necessary, upon any unusual occasion, to ensure the accoin 
modation o^l tlie guests. 

The fatal news of Halbert Olendimung’s death had tlirown all 
former arrangements into confusion. Mary Avenel, whose case 
rei^uired immediate attention, had been transported into tlia 
apartment hidierto occupied by Halbert and his brother, as the 
latter proposed to watch all night, in order to prevent the escape 
of tlie prisoner. Poor Mysie had been altogether overlooked, 
and had naturally enough betaken herself to the little apartment 
which she liad hitherto occupied, ignorant that tlie spenco, through 
which lay the only access to it, was to be the sleeping chamber of 
Sir Piercib Shafton. The measures taken for securing him d^ierc 
had been so sudden, tliat she was not aware of it, until she found 
that the other females had been removed from the spence by tlie 
Sub'Prior’s direction, and having once missed the opportunity of 
retreating along with them, bashfulness, and the high respect 
which she was taught to bear to the monks, prevented her ven- 
turing forth alone, and intruding herself on the presence of 
Father Eustace, while in secret conference with the Southron. 
There appeared no remedy hut to wait till their interview was 
over ; and, as the door was thin, and did not shut very closely, 
she could hear every word that passed betwixt tliem. 

ft thus happened, that without any intended intrusion on her 
pabt, she became privy to the whole conversation of the Sub- 
Prior and the English knight, and could also observe from the 
window of heivlittle retreat, that more than one of the young men 
summoned by Edward arrived successively at the tower. These 
circumstances led her to entertain most serious apprehension that 
the life of Sir Piercio Shafton was in great and instant neril. 

Woman is naturally compassionate, and not less willingly 
when youth and fair features are on the side of him who claims 
her sympathy. Tho handsome presence, elaborate dress and 
address of Sir Picrcid Shafton, which hM failed to make any 
favourable impression on the grave and lofty character of Mary 
Avenel, had completely dazzled and bewildered the poor Maid oi 
the Mill. The knight had perceived this result, and, flattered 
by seeing that his merit was not universally underrated, he had 
bestowed oh Mysie a good deal more of hia courtesy than in his 
Opinion her rank warranted. It ytm not cast away, but received 
with a devout sense of his condescension, and witli gratitude for 
his personal notice, which, joined to her fears for his saiety, and 
the natural tenderness of her disposition, began to make wild 
wmde in her heart » 

To be sure it was very wrong inPhim slay Halbert -Glen 
dinning,’’ (it was thus she argued the case with herself) “ but 
then he w^ a gentleman bom, and a soldier, and so gentle and 
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courteous 'witlial^ that she was sure the quarrel had been all of 
young Glendinmng^s own seelung ; for it; was well Imown that 
both these lads were so taken u]^ with that Mary Avenel^ that 
they never looked at another lass in the HaUdome^ more than if 
they were of a different degree. And then Halbert^s dress was 
as clownish as his manners were haughty j and this poor young 
gentleman, (who was habited like any prince,) banished from liis 
own land, was first drawn into a quarrel by a rude brangler, 
and tlien persecuted and like to be put to death by his kin and 
aUies.” 

, Mysie wept bitterly at the thought, and then her heart rising 
against such cruelty and oppression to a defenceless strangfsr, wJio 
dressed with so much skill, and spoke with so much grace, sho 
began to consider whether she could not render him some assis< 
tance in Ihis extremity. ' * 

Her mind was now entirely altered from its original purpose. 
At first her only anxiety had been to find Hie means of escaping 
from the interior apartment, without being noticed by any one ; 
but now she began to think that Heaven had placed her there for 
the safety and protection of the persecuted stranger. She was oi 
a simple and affectionate, but at the same time an alert and 
enterprising character, possessing more than female strength of 
body, and more Hian female oodrage, though with feelings ‘as 
capable of being bewildered with gallantry of dress and language, 
as a fine gentleman of any generation would have desired to 
exercise his talents upon. 1 will save him,” she Hiought, “ that 
is the first thing to be resolved — and then T wonder what he Will 
say to the poor Miller’s maiden, that has done for him what all 
the dainty dames in London or Holyrood would beve been afraid 
to venture upon.” 

Prudence began to pull her sleeve as she indulged speculafions 
so hazardous, and hinted to her that the warmer Sir Piercie 
Shafton’s gratitude might prove, it was Hie more likely to be 
fraught with danger to bis benefactress. Alas 1 poor Prudence, 
thou mayest say with our moral teacher, 

** 1 preach for, ever, but I preach in vain.” 

IPhe Miller’s maiden, while you pour your warning into' her 
unwilling bosom, has glanced her eye on the small inixTor by 
which she has placed her little lamp, and it returns to her a 
countenance and eyes, pretty and sparkling at all Hqies, but 
ennobled at present with the energy of expression proper to those 
who have dared to form, and stand prepared to execute, deeds of 
generous audacity. 

" Will these features— will these eyes, joined to the benefit I 
am about to confer upon Sir Piercie Shafton, do nothing towards 
removing the distance of ifhik between us 

Such was Hie question wluch female vanity asked of fancy ; and 
though even fancy dared not answer in a ready affirmative, a 
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middle conclusion was adopted — "Lot me first succour the 
gaUant youth, and trust to fortune for the reUt*^ 

Banishing, therefore, firom her mind ever^, thing that was per^ 
sonal to herself, iha rash hut generous gud turned her whole 
thoughts to'tlie means of executing this enterpiise. 

The difijcullaes which interpos^ were of ho ordinary nature. 
The vengeance of the men of that country, in cases of deadly 
feud, that is, in cases of a quarrel excited by tho slaughter of any 
of their relations. Was one of tiieir most marked charactoristics ; 
and Edward, however gentle in other respects, was so fond of his 
brother, that there could be no doubt that he would be as signal 
in his revenge as the oustoms of tlie country authomed. There 
were to be passed the inner door of tho apartment, the two gates 
of the tower itself, and the gate of the court-yard, ere the prisoner 
at lilibrty ; and then a guide and means of flight were to be 
provided, otherwise ultimate escape was impossible* But where 
tlioi will of woman is strongly bent on the accomplishment of such 
a purpose, her wit is seldom baffled by difficulties, however em- 
barrassing. 

The Sub-Prior had not long left the apartment, cro Mysie had 
devised a scheme for Sir Piercie Shafton’s freedom, daring, indeed, 
but likely to be successful, if dexterously conducted. It was 
necessary, however, that she should remain where sbo was till so 
late an hour, tiiat all in the tower should have betaken themselves 
to repose, excepting those whose duty made them watchers. Tho 
interval^he employed in observing tlio movements of tlie person 
in'whose service she was thus boldly a volunteer. 

She could hear Sir Piercie Shaiton pace tlie floor to and fro, in 
reflection douJ;>tless on his own untoward fatp and precarious 
situation. By and by she heard him malung a rustling among fljs 
trunks, which, agreeable to the order of the Suh-Prior, had been 
placed in the apartment to which he was conflned, and which he 
was probably amusing more melancholy thoughts by examining 
and arranging. Then she could hear him resume his walk through 
the room, and, as if his spirits had been somewhat relieved and 
elevated by the survey* of his wardrobe, she could distiiignish that 
at one turn he half recited a sonnet, at another half whistled a 
galliard, and at the third hummed a saraband. At Icngtli she 
could understand that he extended himself on the temporary 
couch which had been allotted to him, after muttering his prayers 
hastily, ^.nd in a diort time she concluded he mnat be fast asleep. 

* She employed tlie moments which intejrvened in considering 
her Onterprme under ever^ different aspect ; and dangerous as it 
was, the steady review which she took of the vanous perils acoQm<* 
panning her pmjpose, furnished her with plausible devices for 
obviating them. ‘ Love and generous compassion,, which give 
singly such powerful impulse to the female heart, were in this 
ease united, and championed her to the last extremity of hawd. 
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It was ail hour |)ust midnight. All in the tower slept soundly 
but those who had undertaken to guard the English |^Boner ; or 
if sorrow and suBbring drove sleep from the bed of Bame iSlen- 
dinning and her foster-daughter, they were too much wrapt in 
their own griefs to attend to external sounds. The means of 
striking light were at hand in the small apartment, and thus the 
Miller’s maiden was enabled to light and trim a small lamp. 
With a trembling stop and throbbing heart, she undid the door 
which separated her from the apartment in wjiich the Soutlirou 
knight was confined, and almost flinched from her fixed purpose, 
when she found herself in the same room witli the sleeping 
prisoner. She scarcely trusted herself to look upon him, as he lay 
wrapped in his cloak, and fast asleep upon the pallet oed, but 
turned her eyes away while she gently pulled his mantle with no 
'more force than was just equal to awaken him. He moved not 
until she had twitched his cloak a second and a third time, and 
tlien at length looking up, was about to make an exclamation in 
the suddenness of his surprise. 

Mysie’s bashfulness was conquered by her fear. She jvlacod 
her fingers on her lips, in token that he must observe the most 
strict silence, and then pointed to the door to intimate tliat it was 
watched. • 

Sir Piercie Shafton now collected himself, and sat upright on 
his couch. He gazed with surprise on the graceful figure of th<^ 
young woman who stood before him ; her well-formed person, her 
flowing hair, and the outline of her features, sliewed dimly, and 
yet to advantage, by the partial and feeble light which she held in 
her hand. The romantic imagination of the gallant would soon 
liave coined some compliment proper for the occasion, but Mysie 
l^t him not time. 

“ I come,” she said, to save your life, which is else in great 
peril — if you answer me, si)eak as low as you can, for they have 
sentinelled your door with armed men.” 

Comeliest of millers’ daughters,” answered Sir Piercie, who 
by this time was sitting upright on his' couch, dread nothing for 
my safety. Credit me, that, as in very truth, I have not spilled 
the red puddle (which these villagios call the blood) of their most 
uncivil relation, so I am under no apprehension whatever for the 
issue of this restraint, seeing that it cannot but be harmless to 
me; Katheless, to thee, 0 most Molendinar beauty, 1 retui^ the 
tlianks whkh tliy courtesy may justly claim.” 

“ Nay^, Itmt, Sir Knight,” answered the maiden, in a whisper as 
low as it was tremulous, I deserve no thanks, unless you will act 
by my couusel Edward Glendinning hath sent for Ban of the 
Howlet-liirst, and yotmg Adie of Aikenshaw, and they tixe come 
with three meii more, and with bow, and j^; and spear, and I 
heard them say to each otlier, and to Edward, as they alighted in 
tlu) court, that they would have amends for the death of their 
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if tiiQ nionk^s cowl should smoko for iWAnd the v^sals 
are so wilful now, that the Abbot himself dare not control ^oni, 
for fear they turn heretics, and refuse to pay th^c feu-daties.’* 

"In faith/* said Sir Piercie Shafton, "it may be a shrewd 
temptation, hnd perchance the monks nuiy rid themselves of 
trouble and cumber, by handing me over the march to Sir John 
Foster or Lord Himsdon, the EngU^i wardens, and so make 
peace with their jassals and with England at once. Fairest 
Molinara, I will fbr once walk by thy rede, and if thou dost cou- 
tiive to extricate me from this vile kennel, I will so celebrate thy 
wit and beauty, that the Baker’s nymph of Rapliael d’Urbino shall 
seem but a gipsey in comparison of my Molinara.” 

" I pray you, then, be silent,” said fiie Miller’s daughter ; "for 
if your speech betrays that you are awake, my scherao fails 
utterly, said it is Heaven’s mercy and Our Lady’s that wo are 
not ah*eady overheard and discovered.” 

.tm silent,” replied the Southron, "even as the starless 
night — but yet^if this contrivance of thine should endanger 
thy safety, fair and no less kind than f£iir damsel, it were utterly 
unworthy of me to accept it at thy hand.” 

" Do not think of me,” said Mysie, hastily ; " I am safe — I ' 
will talm thought for myself, if 1 once saw you out of this dan< 
gerouB dwelling — if you would provide yourself with any part of 
your apparel or goods, lose no time.” 

The knight dm, however, lose some time, ere he could settle in 
his owmmind wliat to take and what to abandon of his wardrobe, 
each article of which seemed endeared to him by recollection oi 
tlie feasts and revels at which it had been exhibited. For some 
little while Mysie left him to make his selections at leisure, for 
she herself had also some preparations to make for flight. But 
wb,en, returning from the chamber into which she had retired,, 
with a small bundle in her hand, she found iiim still indecisive, 
she insisted in plain, terms, that he should either make up Ins 
bagga^ for tlio enterprise, or give it up entirely. Thus m*gcd, 
die disconsolate knight hastily made up a few clothes into a 
bundle, regarded hia trunk-mails wldi a mute expression of 
parting sorrow, and intimated his readiness to wait upon his kind 
guide. 

She led the way to the door of the apartment, having first 
cai'^fully extinguished h<^r lamp, and motioning to the kniglit to 
stand close behind her, tapped once or twipe at die door. She 
* was at length answered by Edward Glendinning, demanded 
to know who knocked widiin, and what was desir^d^^ 

^ Speak low,” sjud Mysie Happer, " or you will awaken tlie 
KDgliah knight. It is I, Mysie Happer, who knock — 1 wish to 
get oat — you have locked me up — and I was obliged to wait till 
the Southron slept.” » 

" Locked you up !” replied Edwaroi iu surprise. ' 

" Yes,” answered the Miller’s daughter, " you have locked mo 
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up into thi9 room — I was in Mary Avenel'a sloeping apart* 

^ And can you not remain tiiere till morning/* replied Edward, 
" since it has so chanced V* 

" What 1*’ said the Miller^s daughter, in a tone* of offended 
delicacy, " I remain here a moment longer than I can get out 
without discovery I — I would not, for all' the HaHdome of St 
Mary’s, remain a minute longer in the neighbourhood of a man’s 
apaiteent than I can help it' — For whom, or for what do you 
hold me I T promise you, my father’s daughter has been better 
brought up tlian to put in peril her good name.” 

“ Come forth then, and get to thy chamber in silence#,” said 
Edward. 

So saying, he undid the bolt. The staircase without was in 
utter darkness, as Mysie had before ascertained. So ^oii as she 
fitept out, she took hold of Edward as if to support herself, thus 
interposing her person betwixt him and Sir Piercie Shafton, by 
whom fllie was closely followed. Thus screened from observation, 
the Englisliman slipped past on tiptoe, unshod and in silence, 
while the damsel complained to Edward that she wanted a light, 

^ I cannot get you a light,” said he, for I cannot leave this 
post ; but there is a fire below.” 

« I will sit below till morning,” said tin? Maid of the Mill; and, 
tripping down stairs, heard Edward bolt and bar the door of the 
now teiiantless apartment with vidn caution. 

At the foot of the stair which she descended, slie found the 
object of her care waiting her lai’ther directions. She recom- 
mended to him the most absolute silence, which, for once in his 
life, he seemed not unwilling to observe, conducted him with as 
much caution as if he were walking on cracked ice, to a dark 
recess, used for depositing w'ood, and instructed him to ensconce 
himself behind tho fagots. She herself lighted her lamp once 
more at the kitchen fire, and took her distaff and spindle, that she 
might not seem to be unemployed, in case any one came into the 
apartment. From time to time, however, she stole towards tlie 
window on tiptoe, to catch the first glance* of tho dawn, for tlie 
fartlier prosecution of her adventurous project. At length she 
saw, to her great joy, the first peep of the morning brighten upon 
the gray clouds of toe east^ and, clasping her hands togetocr, 
thanked Our Lady for toe sigh^ and implored protection during 
toe remai n^ of her enterprise. Ere she had finished her prayer, 
she starto^ll^eeliDg a man’s arm across her, shoulder, while or 
rough voips^oke in her ear — “ What I menseful Mysie of the 
Mill so soon at her prayers 1 — now, benison on toe Wny eyci 
toat open so early I — I ’ll have a kiss for good morrow’s s&si” 

Dan of' toe Howlet-hirst, for ho was toe gallant who pain 
Mysie tliis compliment, suitod toe action with toe word, and the 
n(^on, as is usual in such cases of rustic gallantry, was rewarded 
with a cuff, which Dan received as a fine gentleman receives a 
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tap with a fan, but wbich^ delivered by the energetic tom of ttie 
‘ Miller’s maiden, would have certainly astoniabed a less robust 
, gallaiit. 

" How now, Sir Coxcomb !” said she, ^aiid most you be away 
from your guard over the Englii^ knight, to plague ^uiet Iblks 
with your horse-tricks P* 

Truly you are mistaken, pretty Mysie,” said the olown, for 
1 have not yet relieved Edward at ms post : and were it not a 
shame to let him stay any longer, by my faiui, I could find it in 
my heart not to quit you these two hours.” 

Oh, you have hours and hours enough to see any one,” said 
Mysie ; “ but you must think of * the distress of the household 
even now, and get Edward to sleep for a while, for he has kept 
watch this whole night.” 

*“ r willfhave another kiss first,” answered Dan of the Howlet- 
hirst. , « 

But ‘Mysie was now on her guard, and, conscious of the vicinity 
of the wood-hole, offered such strenuous resistance, that the swain 
cursed the nymph’s bad humour witli very unpastoral phrase and 
emphasis, and ran up stairs to relieve the guard of his comrade. 
Steahng to the door, she heard the new sentinel hold a brief con- 
versation with Edward, after which the latter withdrew, and the 
former entered upon the duties of his watch. 

Mysie suffered him to walk there a little while undisturbed, 
until the dawning became more general, by which time she sup- 
posed he might have digested her coyness, and then presenting 
herself before the watchful sentinel, demanded of him the keys 
of the outer tower, and of the court-yard gaite.” 

“ And for ^fit purpose V* answered the warder. 

^ To milk tne cows, and drive them out to their pasture,” said 
Mysie ; ** you would not have the poor beasts kept in the byre a’ 
morning, and the family in such distress, that there is na aue fit 
to do a turn but the byrc-womaii and myself V* 

And wliei'e is the byre-womon I” said Dan. 

Sitting with me in the kitchen, in cose these distressed folks 
leant any tiling.” • 

There are the keys, then, Mysie Do^ts,” said the sentinel. 

Many thanks, Dan Ne’er-do-weel,” answered the Maid of the 
Mill, and escaped down stairs in a moment. 

To hasten to the wood-hole, and there to robe the English knight 
in a sbox't-gown and petticoat, which she had pra||Sed for the 
purpose, was the work of another moment. She bUp undid the 
gates of tile tower, and made towards the byre, 0 )f cow-house, 
which stood in one corner of the court-yard. Sir Fiercie Shafton 
re^pEULstrated against the delay which this would occasion. 

^Fair and generous Molinara,” he said, " had ^'e not better 
undo tile outward gate, and make the^est of our way henoe^'eveii 
like a pair of sea-mews who make towards shelter of tiie ro^ as 
tiye stonq waives high I" 
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We must drive out the cows first,” said Mysie, for a sin it 
were to spoil the poor widow’s cattle, both- for her sake, and the 
poor beasts’ own ; and I have no mind any one shall leave tlie 
tower in a hurry to follow us* Besides, you must havp your horse, 
for you will need a fleet one ere all be done.” 

So saying, she locked and doubiedocked both the inward and 
outward door of the tower, proceeded to tlie cow-house, tunied 
out the cattle, and, giving the knight his own horse to lead, drove 
them before her out at the court-yard gate, intending to return 
for her own palfrey. But the noise attending the first operation 
caught the wakeful attention of Edward, who, starting to tlio 
bartizan, called to know what flie matter was. 

Mysie answered with great readme^, fliat she was driving 
out the cows, for tliat they would be spoiled for want of looking 
to*” 

"I tbauk tliee, kind maiden,” said Edward — ^^and yet,” lie 
added, after a moment’s pause, wliat damsel is tliat thou bast 
with thee 

Mysie was about to answer, when Sir Piercie Shafton^ who 
apparently did not desire tliat the great work of his liberation 
should be executed without the interposition of his own ingenuity, 
exclaimed from benoatli, 1 am she, 0 most bucolical iuvenal, 
under whose charge are placed the milky mothers of the herd.^’ 

“ Hell and darkness I” exclaimed Edward, in a transport of 
fury and astoniriiment, ‘‘it is Piercie Shafton — What I t^ason ! 
ti*eason 1— ho !— Dan —Jasper — Martin— -the villain escapes I” 

“ To horse 1 to horse !” criod Mysie, and in an instant mounted 
behind tlie knight, who was already in the saddle. 

Edward caught up a cross-bow, and let fly a bolt, jyliich whistled 
so near Mysie’s ear, that she called to her companion, — “ Spur 
•—spur, Sir Knight ! — the next will not miss us.— -Had it been 
Halbert instead of Edward who bent that bow, we had been 
dead.” 

The knight pressed his horse, which dashed past the cows, and 
down the ^oll on which the tower was situated. Then taking 
the road down the valley, the gallant animal, reckless of its 
double burden, soon conveyed them out of hearing of the tumult 
and alarm wiA which their departure filled tlie Tower of Oleu- 
dearg. 

Tims it strangely happened, that two men were flying in dif- 
fej^'idir^ons at the same time, each accused cf being the 
oP /4 ms 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

M ,., Sure lie cannot 

Re so unnumly as to leave mo Iicrc ; 

If lie do, mains ivill not so easily 
Trust men again. 

The Ttco Kcble Kmsmen. 

Till:: knight continued to keep the good horse at a pace as 
( I nick as the road permitted, until they liad cleared the valley of 
(ilendcarg, and entered upon the broad dale of tlie Tweed, which 
now rolled before them in crystal beauty, displaying ou its opposite 
bank the huge gray Monastery of St Mary’s, whoso towers and 
phniacJes nvere scarce yet touched by the newly -risen sun, so 
deeply the edifice lies shronded under the mountains which rise 
to the southward. 

Tuniing to the left, the knight continued liis road down tlie 
iiortligm bank of the river, until tliey arrived nearly opposite to 
tiie weir, or dam-dike, where Father Philip concluded his extra- 
ordinary aquatic excursion. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, whose brain seldom admitted more tlian 
one idea at a time, had hitiierto pushed forward without very dis- 
tinctly considering whex% he was going* But tho sight of the 
Monastery so near to him, reminded him that he was still on 
dangerous ground, and that he must necessarily provide for his 
safety by ch^oosing some settled plan of escape. The situation of 
his guide and delivei'er also occurred to him, for he was far from 
being either seltish or ungrateful. He listened, and discovered 
that the Millef’s daughter was sobbing and weepiug bitterly as 
Blie.rested her head on his shoulder. 

“ What ails tliee,” he said, ^ my generous Molinara ? — ‘is there 
aught that Piercie Shafton can do which may shew his gratitude 
to his deliverer V* Mysie pointed with her finger across the river, 
hvit ventured not to turn her eyes in that direction. Nay, but 
speak plain, most generous damsel,” said the knight, who, for once, 
was puzried as much as his own ele^oe of speech was wont to 
puzzle others, for I swear to yon tnat I comprehend nought by 
the extension of thy fair digit.” 

‘^•Yonder is my fatlier’s house,” said Mysie, in a voice inter- 
rupted by the increased burst of her sorrow. 

• And 1 was carrying thee discourteonriy to a ittnTirr firom 
thy habitation 1” said sWton, ima^ning he had ]^nd oat the 
source of her grief. Wo worth the hour that Piercie Shafton, 
ill ^tention to his own safety, neglected the aoeommcMktion^any 
femisle, far less of his most beneficent liber&*“*“^ 
tlien, O lovely Molinara, unless thou l^ouldst i 
transport thee on horseback to the house o 
hither, which, if tiiou sayest the word, I am pr 
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all dangers vhtdi may arise to me person^y^ whether by monk 
or miUer.” 

My^ Buppresded her sobs^ and with considerable di^culty 
muttered her desire to ali^t» and take her fortune by herself. 
I^r Piercie Shafton, too deroted a squire of dames to consider the 
most lo'vt^ly as exempted fimm a rei^ctful attention^ inde|>endent 
of the claims wliich the Miller’s maiden possessed over mm, dis- 
mounted instantly from his horse, and received in his arms the 
poor girl, who still wept bitterly, and, when placed on the ground, 
seemed scarce able to support herself, or at least still clung, 
though, as it appeared, unconsciously, to tile support he had 
afforded. He carried her to a weeping birch tree, wmch grew on 
the green-sward bank around which the road winded, and, placing 
her on the ground beneath it, exhorted her to compose herself. 
A strong touch of natural feeling struggled with, and chalf -over- 
came, ms acquired affectation, while he said, Credit me, most 
generous damsel, the service you have done to Piercie Shaftop he 
would have deemed too dearly bought, had he foreseen it was to 
cost you these tears and siii^ts. Shew me the cause of your 
grief, and if I can do aught to remove it, believe that the rights 
you have acquired over mo will make your commands sacred as 
those of an empress. Speak, then, fair Moliuara, and command 
him whom fortune hath rendered at onco your debtor and your 
diampion. What are ypur orders ?” 

“Only that you will fly and save yourself,” said- Mysie, 
mustering up her utmost efforts to utter ^ese few words. 

“ Yet,” said the knight, “ let me not leave you without some 
token of remembrance.” Mysie would have said there needed 
none, and most truly would she have spoken, could she have 
spoken for weeping. “ Piercie Shafton is poor,*^ he continued, 
“ but let this ch^ testify he is not ungrateftid to liis deliverer.” 

He took from his neck the rich chain and medallion we have 
formerly mentioned, and put it into the powerless liand of the 
poor maiden, who neither received nor rejected it, but, occupied 
with more intense feelings, seemed scarce aware of what he was 
doing. 

“ We shall meet again,” aaid Sir Piercie Shafton, “ at least 1 
trust BO ; meanwhile, weep no more, fair Molinar^ an thou lovest 
me.” 

The phrase of conjuration was but used as an ordinary com- 
monplace expression of the time, but bore a deeper sense to poor 
Myste’s eai^ She dried her tears ; and when the knight, in all 
kind and chivalrous courtesy, stooped to embrace her at their 
parting, she rose humbly up to receive the proffered honour in 
a posture of more deference^ and meekly and gratefully accepted 
the offered salute. Sir Piercie Shafton mounted his hemse, and 
began to nde 6% but cunosity, or perhaps a stronger feeling, 
J^^n indueed him to ls>6k back, when ho beheld &e 

^ ’ ^r standing stfll motionless on the spot yrhoro they had 
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partc^, her turned after him^ and the unheeded chain 
. han^ng from her hand. 

, It ;«ya8 at this moment that a glimpse of the real state of 
Mysie’s affections, and of the motive from whidi ^ had acted 
in tlie whole matter, glanced on Sir Pieroie Shii|tiim*s mind. The 
gallants of that a^, dhnnterested, aspiring, and lofty-minded 
<iven in their coxcombry, were strangers to tiiose degrading and 
mischievous pursuits which are usually termed low amours. They 
did not ^^cliase the humble maidens of tlie plain,” or de^de 
their own rank, to deprive rural innocence of peace and 'virtue* 
It followed, of course, tliat as conquests in this class were no part 
of their ambition, they were in most cases totally overlooked and 
iiriBusjyected, left unimproved, as a modem would call it, where, 
as on the present occasion, they were casually made. The com- 
panion of ^strophel, and flower of the tilt-yard of Feliciana, had 
no more idea that his graces and good parts could attach the love 
of Mysie Happer, than a first-rate beauty in the boxes dreams of 
the Ifatsd wound which her charms may inflict on some attorney’s 
romantic apprentice in tho pit. 1 suppose, in any ordinary case, 
■the pride of rank and distinction would have pronounced on the 
humble admirer tho doom wliich Beau Fielding denounced 
Si gainst tho whole female world, Let them look and die but 
t)ie obligations "inder which he lay to tlie enamoured maiden, 
iiiiller’s daughter as she ■was, precluded the possibility of Sir 
Piercie’s treating tlie matter ai camlieTf and, much embarrassed, 
yet a little flattered at the same time, be rod© back to try what 
could be done for the damsel’s relief. 

The innate modesty of poor Mysie could not prevent her 
shewing too obvious signs of joy at Sir Piereie Shafton’s return* 
She was betrtyed by the sparkle of the rekindling eye, and a 
caress which, however timidly bestowed, she could not help giving 
to the neck of tiie horse which brought back tho belpved rider* 
What fartlier can 1 do for you, kind Mollnara V* said Sir 
l^iercie Shafton, himself hesitating and blushing ; for, to tiie grace 
of Queen Bess’s age be it spoken, her courtiers wore more iron 
i>n their breasts than, brass on their foreheads, and even amid 
tlieir vanities preserved still tiie decaying spirit of chivalry 
which* inspired of yore the very gentle Kni^t of Chaucer, 

Who in his port v.as modest as a maid.” 

Mysie blushed deeply^ with her eyes fixed on the ground, end 
Sir Piereie proceeded in the same tone of embarra$p|d kindness* 
‘‘Are you afraid to return home altmCij my kha^liolkuiral^ 
would you that I should accompany you f ’ 

" Alas i” said Mysie, looking up, and her cheek changing 
scarlet to pale, ^ I nave no home left” ^ v : 

How I no home P said Shafton ; ^^gays my generous Mofinam 
she bath no home, when yonder stan^ tlie house of her 
and but a crystal stream betw'een t” - 
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Alas !” answered the Miller’s maiden, " I have no longer 
either home or fa^er. He is a devoted servant to the Abbey — 
1 have offended the Abbott and if I return home my fathei* will 
kill me.’’ 

dare not injure thee, by Heaven 1” said Sir iiPjercie ; ‘‘ I 
swear to thee, by my hwiour ajid knighthood, that the forces 
of my cousin of Northumberland shall lay the Monastery so flat, 
that a horse shall not stumble as he rides over it, if they should 
dare to injure a hair of your head ! Therefore be hopeful and 
content, kind Mysinda, and know you have obliged one who can 
and will avenge the slightest wrong offered to you.” 

He sprung frohi his horse as he spoke, and, in the animation of 
his argument, grasped the willing hand of Myeie, (or MySinda as 
he had now christened her.) He gazed too upon full black eyes, 
fixed upon his own with an expression which, how'cv^* subdiwjd 
by maidenly shame, it was impossible to mistake, on cheeks 
where som^hing like hope began to restore the natural colour, 
and on two lips which, like double rosebuds, were kept* a little 
apart by expectation, and shewed wifliin a line of teeth as white 
as pearl. All this was dangerous to look upon, and Sir Piercie 
Shaftoii, after repeating with less and less force his request that 
the fair Mysinda would allow him to carry her to her father’s, 

, ended by aslting the fair Mysinda to go along with liim*— At 
least,” he added, ** until 1 shall be able to conduct you to a place 
of safety.” 

Mysie Happer made uo answer ; but blushing scarlet betwixt 
joy and shame, mutely expressed her willingness to accompany 
the Southron Knight, by knitting her bundle closer, and prepai*- 
ing to resume her seat en croupe, And what is your j^easure 
that I should do with this 1” sne said holding up<mie chain as if 
she had been for the first time aware that it was in her hand. 

** Keep it, fairest Mysinda, for my sake,” said the Knight, 

Not so, sir,” answered Mysie, gravely ; the maidens of my 
country take np such gifts from meir superiors, and I need no 
token to remind mo of tlus morniu^j.” 

Most earnestly and courteously did the JCnight urge her accq)< 
lance of the proposed guerdon, hut on this point Mysie was 
resolute ; feeling, perliaps, that to accept of any thing hearing 
the appearance of rewaro, would be to place tbe service she had 
rendered him on a mercenaxy fooUng. In sliort, i^e would *only 
agree to conceal the chain, lest it might prove the means of detect- 
ing the owner, until Sir Piercie shomd be placed in i^rfeet safety. 

*Thqy momited apd resumed their journey, of which Mysie, as 
bold and sharp-witted in some points as she was simple and sus- 
ceptible in others, now took in some degree the direction, having 
only inquired its general destination, and learned that Sir Piercic 
Shafton desired to go to^dinburgh, where be hoped to find 
> ‘j«^ds and protection, rossessed of this kfinmiation, Mysie 

^ d bmelf ‘ her ieeal knowledge to as soon as possible 
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out of the bounds of 'the Ilalidome, and into tliose of a temporal 
baron, supposed to be addicted to the reformed doctrines, and 
* upon nvliose limits, at least, slie tliought their pursuers would not 
attempt to hazard any violence. She was not indeed very appre- 
hensive of a pursuit, reckoning with some confidence that 
the inhabitants of the Tower of Glendearg w'ould find it a matter 
of difficulty to surmount the obstacles arising from their own bolts 
and bars, with which she had carefully secured them before 
setting fortli on the retreat. 

They journeyed on. therefore, in tolerable security, and Sir 
Piercio Shafton found leisure to amuse the time in high-flown 
speeches and long anecdotes of the court of Feliciana, to which 
Mysie bent an ear not a whit less attentive, that she did not 
understand one word out of three which was uttered by her fel- 
loV-travelTtn*. She listened, however, and admired upon ti*ust, as 
many a wise man has been contented to treat the conversation of 
a liandsoine but silly mistress. As for Sir Picrcie, ho was in his 
element ; and, well assured of the interest and full approbation 
of Ins-ftuditor, ho went on spouting Euphuism of more tlian usual 
obscurity, and at more than usual length. Thus passed the morn- 
ing, and noon brought them within sight of a winding stream, on 
the side of which arose an ancient baronial castle, surrounded by 
Roifte large trees. At a small distance from the gate of the man- 
sion, extended, as in those days W’as usual, a straggling hamlet, 
having a church in the centre. 

« There are two liostclries in this Kii'k-town,^* said My sic, 

but the worst is best for our purpose ; for it stands apart from 
the other houses, and I ken the man weel, for he has dealt with 
my father for^jiialt.’* 

This causjt scientiae, to use a lawyer^s phrase, was ill chosen for 
Mysie’s purpose ; for Sir Picrcie Shafton had, by dint of his own 
loquacity, been talking himself all this while into a high esteem 
for his fellow-traveller, and, pleased with the gracious reception 
which she afforded to his powers of conversation, had well-nigh 
forgotten that she was not herself one of tliose high-born beauties 
oi' whom he w.as recoflnting so many stories, when this unlucky 
speech at once placed tlic most disadvantageous circumstances 
attending her lineage under his immediate recollection. He said 
nothing, however. What indeed could he say 1 Nothing was 
so natural as tliat a miller’s daughter should bo acquainted with 
publicans who dealt with her father for malt, and all that was to 
be wondered at was the concurrence of events which had rendered 
such a female the companion and guide of Sir Piercie Shafton of 
Wilverton, kinsman of the great Earl of Noi'thumberland, whom 
princes and sovereigns themselves termed cousin, because of Hie 
Picrcie blood,* He felt the disgrace of strolling through tlie 

• Froissart tells us somewhere, (the readers of romances are indifferent to 
accurate reference,) that the King of France called one of the Piercies cou&ii^ 
because of the blood of NorthiunberUiul. 

X ' S 
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country with a miller’s maiden on the crupper behind him, and 
was even ungrateful enough to feel some emotions of shtame, when 
ho halted his horse at the door of the little inn. • - 

But the alert intelligence of Mysie Happer spared him farther 
sense of derogation, by instantly springing from th'e horse, and 
cramming the ears of mine host, who came out with his mouth 
agape to receive a guest of the knight’s appearance, with an 
imagined tale, in which circumstance on circumstance were 
Imddled so fast, as to astonish Sir Piercie Shafton, whose own 
invention was none of the most brilliant. She explained to the 
publican that this was a great English knight travelling from the 
Monastery to the Court of Scotland, after having paid his vow s to 
Saint Mary, and that she had been directed to conduct liiin to far 
on the road ; and that Ball, her palfrey, had fallen by the wav, 
because he had been over-wTought with carrying hoifle the h&t 
meldcr of meal to the portioner of Langhope ; and that she had 
turned in Ball to graze in tlie Tasker's park, near Cripplccwoss, 
for he had stood as still as Lot’s wife with very weariness ; and 
that the luiight had courteously insisted she should ride behind 
him, and that she had brought him to her kend friend’s hostelry 
rather than to proud Petea^ I’eddie’s, who got his malt at the 
Melleratane mills ; and that he must get the best that the house 
afforded, and that he must get it ready in a moment of time, And 
that she was ready to help in the kitchen. 

All this ran glibly off the tongue without pause on the part of 
Mysie Happer, or doubt on that of the landlord. The guest’s 
horse was conducted to the stable, and he himself installed in flie 
cleanest corner and best seat which tlie place afforded. Mysie, 
ever active and officious, was at once engaged in ^jyeparirig food, 
in spreading tlie table, and in making all the better arrangements 
which her experience could suggest, for the honour and comfort 
of her companion. He would fain have resisted this ; for while 
it was impossible not to be gratified with the eager and alert kind- 
ness which was so active in his service, he felt an uiidefinablo 
pain in seeing Mysinda engaged in these menial services, and 
discharging them, moreover, as one to w'Siom they were but too 
familiar. Yet this jarring feeling was mixed with, and perhaps 
balanced by, tlie extreme grace with which the neat-handed maiden 
executed these tasks, however mean in themseh^es, and gave to 
the wretched corner of a miserable inn of the period, tlie air of a 
bower, in which an enamoured fairy, or at least a shepherdess of 
Arcadia, was displaying, with unavailing solicitude, her designs ofi 
tlie heart of some knight, destined’ by fortune to higher thoughts, 
and a more splendid union. 

The lightness and grace with which Mysie covered the little 
round table with a snow-white cloth, and arranged upon it the 
hastily -iJ6asted capon, witlf its accompanying stoup of Bourdeaux, 
wcjp bu^ plebeian graces in themselves ; but yet there were very 
ideas excited by each glance. She was sg^ veiy well 
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made^ agile at once aiul graceful^ with her hand and arm as white 
•as snow, and her face in which a smile contended with a blush, 
Jif*r eyes which looked ever at Shafton when he looked else- 
where, and ^ero dropped at once when they encountered his, 
that she was iTrcsistiblc ! In fine, the affectionate delicacy of her 
wliulo demeanour, jomed to the promptitude and boldness she had 
so lately evinced, tended to ennoble the services she had rendered, 
as if some 

“ sweet engaging Grace 

Pul on some clotbcs to come abroad. 

And took a waiter’s pkicc.** 

But, on the other luud, came the damning reflection, that these 
dui/i.'s were not taught her by Love, to servo the beloved only, 
but arose from the ordinary and natural habits of a miller’s 
daughter, Accustomed, doubtless, to render the same service to 
every woaJtliicr churl who frequented her father’s mill. This 
stopped • lb e mouth of vanity, and of the love which vanity had 
been hatching, as effectually as a peck of literal flour would have 
done. - 

Amidst this variety of emotions, Sir Biercie Shafton forgot not 
to ask the object of them to sit down and partake the good cheer 
^vhich she had been so anxious to provide and to place in order. 
Ho xjxpected that tliis invitation would liavo been bashfully, ]per- 
haps, but certainly most thankfully, accepted ; but he was partly 
flattered, and partly piqiied, by tho mixture of deference and 
resclution witli which Mysie declined his invitation. Immediately 
after, she vanished from the apiirlment, leaving the Euphuist to 
consider whether he w'as most gratified or displeased by her dis- 
appearance. ^ 

In fact, this was a point on which he would have found it diffi- 
cult .to make up his mind, had there been any necessity for it. 
As there was none, he drank a few* cups of claret, and sang (to 
himself) a strophe or two of the canzonettes of the divine Astro- 
phel. But in spite both of wine and of Sir Philip Sidney, tlie 
connoctioii in which he now stood, and that which he was in future 
to hold, with the lovely Molinara, or Mysiuda, as he had been 
plea'^cd to denominate Mysie Happer, recurred to his mind. The 
fashion of tho times (as we have already noticed) fortunately 
coincided with his own natural generosity of disposition, which 
indeed amounted almost to extravagance, in prohibiting^, as a 
deadly sjn, alike against gaUantry, chivalry, and morahty, his 
rewarding the good offices he had received from this poor maiden, 
by abusing any of the advantages which her confidence in hia 
honour had afforded. To do Sir Piercie justice, it was an i4ea 
winch never entered into his head ; and he would probably have 
dealt Uie most scientific wihroccatiX^ ntoeaxta^ or punto reversot 
which the school of Vincent Saviola hiH taught him, to any man 
who had dared to suggest to him such selfish and ungrateful 
mctoniicss. ^ On the other hand, he wat a man, and foresaw various 
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circumstances whicli might render their journey together in thi^ 
intimate fashion a scandal and a snare. Moreover, he was a cox- • 
comb and a courtier, and felt there was something ridicah)us in - 
travelling tho land with a miller’s daughter behind his saddle *, ' 
giving rise to suspicions not very creditable to Either, and to 
ludicrous constructions, so far as he himself was concerned. 

‘‘ I would j” he said half aloud, “ that, if such might be done 
without harm or discredit to the too-ambitious, yet too-well-dis- 
tinguishing Molinara, she and*l were fairly severed, and bound on 
our different courses ; even as we see the goodly vessel bound for 
the distant seas hoist sails and bear away into tlie deep, while the 
humble fly-boat carries to shore those friends, who, with wounded 
hearts and watery eyes, have committed to their higher dijstinies 
the more daring adventurers by whom the fair frigate is 
manned.” ♦ 

He had scarce uttered the wish when it was gratified ; for the 
host entered to say that liis w'orshipful knighthood’s horsey was 
ready to bo brought forth as he had desired ; and on his inquiry 
for the — the damsel — that is — tho young woman — !’ 

*^Mysie Happer,” said the landlord, “has returned to her 
father’s ; but she bade me say, you could not miss the road for 
Edinburgh, in respect it was neither far way nor foul gate.” 

It is seldom we are exactly blessed with the precise fulfilment 
of our wishes at the moment when we utter them; perhaps 
because Heaven wisely withholds what, if granted, would be often 
received with ingratitude. So at least it chanced in the present 
instance ; for when mine host said tliat Mysie was returned home- 
ward, the kniglit was tempted to reply, with an ejaculation of 
surprise and vexation, and a Iiasty demand, whither and when 
she had departed ? The first emotions his prudence suppressed, 
tho second found utterance. 

“ Where is slie gane?” said the host, gazing on him, and 
repeating liis question — “ She is gane hame to her father’s, it is 
like — and she gaed just when she gave orders about your 
worship’s horse, and saw it well fed, (she might have trusted me, 
hut millers and millers’ kin think a’ body as thief-like as tliem- 
selvos,) an’ she ’s tliree miles on the gate by this time.” 

Is she gone then ?” muttered Sir Piercio, making two or 
three hasty strides through the narrow apartment — “Is she 
gone ? — Well, then, let her go. She could have had hut dis^aco 
by abiding by me, and I little credit by her society. That 1 
should have tliought there was such difficulty in shaking her oft‘ ! 

1 warrant she is by this time laughing with some clown she has 
encountered ; and my rich chain will prove a good dowry. — And 
ought it not to prove so ? and has she not deserved it, were it ten 
times more valuable I — Piercio Shaftou! Piercie Shafton! dost 
Ihou grudge thy deliverer the guerdon she hath so dearly won ? 
'J'he selfisli air of this northern land hath infected thee, Piercio 
Sliaffoii ! and blighted the blossoms of thy generosity, even as it 
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is said to shrivel the flowers of the mulberry. — Yet I thought,” 
he added, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘ tliat she would not so easily 
and voluntarily have parted from me. But it sldlls not thinking 
of it. — Cast .my reckoning, mine host, and let your groom lead 
fortli my nag.” 

The good host seemed also to Imvo some mental point to 
discuss, for he answered not instantly, debating perhaps whether 
his conscience would bear a double charge for the same guests. 
Apparently his conscience replied in the negative, thougli not 
without hesitation, for he at length replied — “ It’s dafflng to lee ; 
it winna deny tliat the lawing is clean paid. Ne’ertlieless, if your 
worshipful knighthood * pleases to give aught for increase of 
trouble ” 

‘^How!” said the knight ; “ the reckoning paid ? and by whom, 

I *pray ydh 

“ E’en by Mysie Happer, if truth maun he spoken, as I said 
boferc,*’ answered tlic honest landlord, with as many compunctious 
visitings for telling the verity as another might have felt for 
making a lie in the circumstances — “ And out of the moneys 
supplied for your honour’s journey by the Abbot, as she tauld to 
me. And laith were I to surcharge any gentleman that darkens 
my doors.” He added in the confidence of honesty \<^hich his 
fritnlc avowal entitled liim to entertain, “ Nevenheless, as I said 
before, if it pleases your knighthood of free good-will to consider 
exti’aordinai’y trouble ” 

The knight cut short his argument, by throwing the landlord a 
ro&e-noblo, which probably doubled the value of a Scottish reckon- 
ing, though it would have defrayed but a half one at the Three 
Cranes or the^Vintry, The bounty so much delighted mine host., 
that he ran to fill the stirrup-cup (for which no charge was ever 
made) from a butt yet charier than that which he had pierced for 
l,he former stoup. The knight paced slowly to horse, pai’took of 
his courtesy, and thanked him with the stiff condescension of the 
court of Elizabeth; then mounted and followed the nortlierii 
path, which was pointed out as the nearest to Edinburgh, and 
which, though very uiflike a modern highway, bore yet so distinct 
a resemblance to a public and frequented road as not to be easily 
mistaken. 

“ I shall not need her guidance it seems,” said he to himself, as 
lie rode slowly onward ; and I suppose that was one reason of 
her abr.upt departure, so different from what one might have 
expected. — Well, I am well rid of her. Do we nat pray to be 
liberated from temptation 1 Yet that she should have erred so 
much in estimation of her own situation and mine, as to think of 
defraying the reckoning ! I would I saw her once more, but to 
explain to her the solecism of which her inexperience hath ren- 
dered her guilty. And I fear,” he Udded, as he emerged from 
some straggling trees, and looked out upon a wild moorish country, 
composed of a succession of swelling lumpish liillS| 1 fear X shall 
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soon want the aid of this Ariadne, who uwglit afford me a clew 
through the recesses of yonder inouutainous Jabyrinth.” 

Aa the Knight thus communed with liimsclf, his attention was 
caught by the sound of a horse’s footsteps ; and a lad, mounted 
on a little gray Scottish nag, about fourteen hands liigh, coming 
along a path which led from behind the trees, joined him on tlie 
high-road, if it could be termed such. 

The dress of the lad was completely in village fashion, yet neat 
and liaudsomo in appearance. He had a jerkin of gray cloth 
slashed and trimmed, with black hose of the same, with deer-skin 
rullions or sandals, and handsome silver spurs. A cloak of a dark 
mulberry colour was closely drawn round the upper part of his 
person, and the capo in part muffled his face, which wys also 
obscured by his bonnet of black velvet cloth, tind its little plume 
of feathers. ’ 

Sir Piercie Shafton, fmid of society, desirous also to have a 
guide, and, moreover, prepossessed in favour of so haiidsoive a 
youth, failed not to ask liim whence he came, and whither he w'as 
going. The youth looked another way, as he answered, that he 
was going to Edinburgh, “ to seek sfTvico in some nobleman’s 
family.” 

1 fear mo you have run away from your last master," said Sir 
Piercie, since you dare not look me in the face while you auswer 
my question.” 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 have not,” answered the lad, bashfully, while, 
as if with reluctance, ho turned rc-and his face, and inskiiitly with- 
drew it. It was a glance, but tiic discovery was com})letc. TiiCre 
w'as no mistaking the dark full eye, the cheek in wliich much 
embarrassment could not altogether disguise an. expression of 
comic humour, and the whole figure at once betrayed, under her 
metamorphosis, the Maid of the Mill. The reeognitwn was .joy- 
ful, and Sir Piercie Shai'ton was too much pleased to have regained 
his companion to remember the very good reasons which had 
consoled liim for losing her. 

To his questions respecting her dress, she answered, that she 
had obtained it in the Kirk-town from a friend ; it w^as the holiday 
suit of a son of hers, who had taken tlie field with his licgc-lord, 
the baron of the land. She had borrow ed the suit under pretence 
ah© meant to play in some mumming or riuul masquerade. She 
had left, she said, her own apparel in exchange, which was better 
wortli ten crowns than tliis w^as worth four. 

"And the nag, my ingenious Molinara,” said Sir Piercie, 
" whence comes Sie nag ?” 

" I boiTowed him from our host at the Gled’s-Nost,” she replied; 
and added, half stifling a laugh, "ho has sent to get, instead of it. 
our Ball, which I left in the Tasker’s Park at Cripplecross. He 
will be lucky if he find it there.” 

"But then the ptior man will lose his horse, most argute 
Mysinda,” said Sir Piercie Shaftouj whose English notions of 
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property were a little startled at a mode of acquisition more con- 
genial to the ideas of^ a miller’s daughter (and he a Border miller 
to hopt) than with those of an English person of quality. 

* And if he does lose bis horse,” said Mysie, laughing, " surely 
he is not the first man on the marches who has had such a mis- 
chance. But ho will be no loser, for 1 warrant he will stop the 
value out of moneys which ho has owed my father this many a 
day.” 

But then your father will ho the loser,” objected yet again 
the pertinacious uprightness of Sir Piei'cic Shafton. 

“ What signifies it now to talk of my father 1” said the damsel, 
pettishly ; then instantly changing to a tone of deep feeling, she 
added, My father has this day lost that wliicli will make him 
hold light tJie loss of all the gear he has left.” 

• Strucli* with the accents of remorseful sorrow^ in which his 
eoinpanion uttered these few words) tlie English knight felt him- 
self bound both in honoiu* and conscience to expostulate with her 
as "strongly as he could, on the risk of the step which she had 
now Uken, and on the propriety of her returning to her father’s 
house. The matter of his discom’se, though adorned with many 
unnecessary flourishes, was honourable both to bis head and 
heart. 

.The Maid of the Mill listened to his flowing periods with her 
head sunk on her bosom as she rode, like one in deep Uiought or 
deeper 6orrow% When he had finished, she raised up her counte- 
nance, looked full on the knight, and replied with great firmness 

“ If )'ou arc w’oary of my company, Sir Piercie Shafton, you 
have but to say so, and the Miller’s daughter will be no farther 
cumber to you. And do not think 1 will be a burden to you, it 
^\'e travel together to Edinburgh ; I luive wit enough and pride 
« nough to he a willing burden to no man. But if you reject not 
my company at present, and fear not it will be burdensome to 
you heroufter, speak no more to me of returning back. All that 
you can say to me I have said to myself ; and that I am now here, 
is a sign that 1 have said it to no pui’jiope. liCt this subject, 
tlicrefore, he for evei; ended betwixt us. 1 have already, in some 
small fashion, been useful to you, and tlie time may come 1 may 
be more so ; for this is not your land of England, where men say 
justice is done witli little fear or favour to great and to small ; but 
it is a land where men do by the strong hand, and defend by tlie 
ready wit, and 1 know' bettor than you the perils you are exposed 
.to.” 

Sir Piercie Shafioii ivas somewhat mortified to find tliat tlie 
damsel conceived licr presence useful to him as a protectress as 
well as guide, and said something of seeking protection from 
nought save his oivn arm and his good sword. Mysie answered 
very quietly, that she nothing doul^d his bravery j but it was 
that very quality of bravery which was most likely to involve him 
in danger. Sir Piercie Shafton, whose head never kept very long 
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in any continued train of thinking, acquiesce, d without much reply, 
resolving in bis own mind that the maiden only used this apology , 
to disguise her real motive, of afifcction to his person. , The 
romance of tlie situation flattered his vanity and elevated liis~ 
imagination, as placing him in the situation of one of those 
romantic heroes of whom he had read the histories, wlicre 
similar transformations made a distinguished figure. 

He took many a sidelong glance at his page, whose habits of 
country sport and country exercise had rendered her quite ade- 
quate to sustain the character she had assumed. She managed 
the little nag with dexterity, and even with grace ; nor did any 
thing appear that could have betrayed her disguise, except when 
a bashful consciousness of her companion’s eye being fixed on her, 
gave her an appearance of temporary embarrassment, which 
greatly added to her beauty. ^ . 

The couple rode forward as in the morning, pleased with them- 
selves and with each other, until they arrived at the village where 
they were to repose for the night, and where all the inhabitants 
of the little inn, both male and female, joined in extolling the good 
grace and handsome countenance of the English knight, and the 
uncommon beauty of his youthful attendant. 

It was here tliat Mysie Happer first made Sir Piercie Shafton 
sensible of the reserved manner in which she proposed to live 
with him. She announced him as her master, and, waiting upon 
him with the reverent demeanour of an actual domestic, permitted 
not the least approach to familiarity, not even such as the knight 
might with the utmost innocence have ventured upon. For ex- 
ample, Sir Piercie, who, as we know, was a great connoisseur in 
dress, was detailing to her the advantageous change whicli ho 
proposed to make in her attire as soon as they shoutd reach Edin- 
burgh, by arraying her in his own colours of pink and carnation. 
Mysie Happer listened with great complacency to tlie unction 
with which he dilated upon welts, laces, slashes, and trimmings, 
until, carried away by the enthusiasm witli which he was asserting 
the superiority of the falling band over the Spanish ruff, he 
approached his hand, in the w^ay of illqstration, towards the 
collar of Jiis page’s doublet. She instantly stepped back and 
gravely remmded him that she was alone and under his protec- 
tion. 

You cannot but remember the cause which lias brought- me 
here,” slie continued ; “ make the least approach to any familiarity 
which you would not offer to a princess surrounded by her court, 
and you have seen the last of the Miller’s daughter — She will 
vanish as tlic chaiF disappears from the shieling-hill,* when the 
west wind blows.” 

“ 1 do protest, fair Molinara,” said Sir Piercie Shafton — but 
tlie fair Molinara had di^ppeared before his protest could be 

The place wlicre com ivas winnowed, while that operation was perfonned 
hy the hand, was called in Scotland the ShieUng-hiU. 
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uttered. ‘‘A most singular wcncli said he to himself ; “ and by 
this hand, as discreet as she is fair^featured — Certes^ shame it 
were to offer her scathe or dishonour ! She makes similes too, 
though somewhat savouring of her condition. Had she but read 
Eupliues, add forgotten that accursed mill and shicling-liill, it is 
my tliought that her converse would be broidered with as many 
and as choice pearls of compliment, as that of the most rhetorical 
lady in the court of Feliciana. I trust she means to return to 
Lear mo company.’* 

But that was no part of Mysie’s pmdential scheme. It w^as 
then drawing to dusk, and he saw her not again until the next 
morning, when the horses w^ere brought to the door that they 
might prosecute their journey. 

But our story here necessarily leaves the English knight and 
Ips page, .to return to the Tower of Glendearg. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

You call it an ill anjfel — it may be so ; 

Rut sure 1 am, among the ranks which fell, 

*Tiii the first fiend e’er couni^ll’d man to rise, 

And win the bliss the sprite himself had forfeited. 

Oid Plat/. 

Wji must resume our narrative at the period when Mary 
Aveiiel was conveyed to the apartment which had been formerly 
occupied by the two Glendinnings, and when her faithful atten- 
dant, Tibbie, had exhausted herself in useless attempts to com- 
pose and to cl^mfort her. Father Eustace also dealt forth with 
well-meant kindness those apothegms and dogmata of consolation, 
which friendship almost ahvays offers to grief, though they are 
uniformly offered in vain. She was at length left to indulge in 
the desolation of her own sorrowful feelings. She felt as those 
who, loving for the first time, have lost what they loved, before 
time and repeated C9,laiuity have taught them that every loss is 
to a certain extent reparable or endurable. 

Such grief may be conceived better than it can be described, as 
is well known to those who have experienced it. But Mary 
Avenel had been taught by the peculiarity of her situation, to 
regard herself as the Child of Destiny j and the melancholy and 
reflecting turn of her disposition gave to her sorrows a depth and 
breadth peculiar to her character. The grave — and it was a 
bloody grave — had closed, as she believed, over the youth to 
wMom she was secretly, but moat warmly attached ; the force and 
ardour of Halbert’s character bearing a singular correspondence 
to the energy of which her own wa% capable. Her sorrow did 
not exhaust itself in sighs and tears, but when the first shock 
had passed away, concentrated itself with deep and steady medita* 
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tion, to collect and calculate, like a bankrupt debtor, the full 
amount of her lo»s. It seemed as if all that connected her with 
earth, had vanished with this broken tie. She had never dared 
to anticipate the probability of an ultimate union with Halbert, 
yet now his supposed fall seemed that of the only trde which was 
to shelter her from tlie storm. Slie respected the more gentle 
character, and more peaceful attainments, of the younger 
Glendinning; but it had not escaped her (what never indeed 
escaped woman in such circumstances) that he was disposed to 
place himseli' in competition with what she, the daughter of a 
proud and warlike race, deemed the more manly qualities of liis 
elder brother ; and there is no time when a woman does so little 
justice to the character of a sm'viving lover, as when comparing 
him with the preferred rival of whom she has been recently 
deprived. ^ , 

The motherly, but coarse kindness of Dame Glendinning, and 
the doating fondness of her old domestic, seemed now tlu' only 
kind feeling of which she formed tJje object ; and she eoiild "not 
hut reflect how little these were to be compared witli the devoted 
attachment of a high-souled youth, whom the least glance Tlf her 
c've could command, as tlie high-mettled steed is governed by the 
bridle of the rider. It w'as when plunged among llieso desolating 
relleotions, that Mary Avenel felt the void of mind, arising from 
the narrow and bigoted ignorance in which R^^une then educated 
the children of her church. Their whole religion w'as a ritual, 
and their prayers were the formal iteration of unknown words, 
wliich, in the hour of affliction, could yield but little consolation. to 
those who from habit resorted to them. Unused to the practice 
of mental devotion, and of personal approach to the Divine 
Presence by prayer, she could not help exclaiming in her 
distress, “ There is no aid for me on eartli, and 1 know not hou 
to ask it from Heaven !” 

As she spoke thus in an agony of sorrow', she cast her eyes into 
the apartment, and saw tlie mysterious Spirit, which waited upon 
the fortunes of her house, standing in the moonlight in tlie midst 
of the room. The same form, as the reader knows, had more 
than once offered itself to her sight ; and either her native bold- 
ness of mind, or some peculiarity attached to her from her birth, 
made tier now look upon it without shrinking. But the White 
Lady of Avenel was now more distinctly visible, and more closely 
present, than she had ever before seemed to be, and Mary was 
appalled by her presence. She wmuld, however, have spoken ; but 
there ran a tradition, that though otliers wdio liad seen the White 
Lady had asked questions and received answers, yet those of the 
house of Avenel who had ventured to speak to her, had never 
long survived the colloquy. The figure, besides, as, sitting up in 
her bed, Mary Avenel gaz^d on it intend, seemed by its gestures 
to caution her to keep silence, and at the same time to bespeak 
attention. 
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The White Lady tjien seemed to pi*ess one of the planks of the 
floor witli her foot, while, in her usual low, melancholy, and 
musical chant, she repeated the following verses ; 

** Maiden, whose sorrows wail the Living Dead, 

Whose eyes shall coininune with the Dead Alive, 

Maiden, attend t Beneath my foot lies hid 
The Word, the Law, the Path, which thou dost strivi* 

To find, and canst not find. — Could spirits shed 
7’cars for their lot, it were my lot to weep, 

Shewing the road which 1 shall never tread, 

'J'hough iny foot points it. — Sleep, eternal sleep, 

Dark, long, and cold lorgetfulness my lot ! — 

But do not thou at human ills repine. 

Secure there lies full guerdon in this spot. 

For all the woes that wait frail Adam’s line — 

Stoop, tlien, and make it yours —I may uot make it mini- ’ 

« 'Pho phii^ntom stooped towards the floor as she conclnd(‘d, as if 
with the intention of laying her hand on the board on which she 
stood. , But ere she had completed that gesture, her form became 
iiuJistinet, was presently only like the shade of a fleecy cloud, 
which passed betwixt earth and the uioon, and was soon alto- 
;.;.?thef invisible. 

A sti’ong impression of fear, the first which she had experienced 
iu her life to any agitating extent, seized upon the mind of Mary 
Ayencl, and for a minute she felt a disposition to faint. She 
repelled it, however, mustered her courage, and addressed herself 
to saints and angels, as her church recommended. Broken 
slumhers at length stole on her exhausted mind and frame, and 
she slept until the dawn was about to anse, when she was 
awakened by the cry of “ Treason ! treason ! follow, follow !” which 
arose in tlie tower, W'hen it was found that Picrcie Shafton had 
made liis e8c*fpc. 

Apprehensive of some new misfortune, Mary Aveiiel hastily 
arranged the dress which she had not laid aside, and, ventoing 
to quit Ijci* chamboi’, learned from Tibb, who, with her gray hairs 
dishevelled like those of a sibyl, was flying from room to room, 
that the bloody Southron villain had made his escape, and that 
Halbert Glendimiing* poor haii'n, w'Diild sleep unrevenged and 
unquiet in his Idoody grave. In the lower apartments, the young 
men were roaring like thunder, and venting in oatlis and excla- 
mations against the fugitives the rage which they experienced in 
finding tliemsolves locked up within the tower, and debarred from 
their vindictive pursuit by the wily precautions of Mysie Happer. 
.The aullioritative voice of the Sub-Prior commanding silence was 
neit heard ; upon which Mary Avenel, whose tone of feeling did 
not lead her to enter into counsel or society with the x-est of the 
party, again retired to her solitaiy’ chamber. 

The rest of the family held counsel in the spence, Edward 
almost beside liiraself with rage, and the Sub-Prior in no small 
degree offended at the effrontery of Mysie Happer in attempting 
such a scheme, as well as at the mingled 
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with which it had been executed. But neither sui’prisc nor anger 
availed aught. The windows, w'ell secured with iron bars for 
keeping assailants out, proved now as effectual for detaining the 
inhabitants within. The battlements were open, indeed; but 
without ladder or ropes to act as a substitute for wings, there was 
no possibility of descending from them. They easily succeeded 
in alarming the inhabitants of the cottages beyond the precincts oi 
the court ; but the men had been called in to strengthen the guard 
for tlic night, and only women and children remained, w'ho could 
contribute nothing in the emergency, except their useless excla- 
mations of surprise, and there were no neighbours for miles 
around. Dame Elspetli, however, though drowned in tears, was 
not so unmindful of external affairs, but that she could find voice 
enough to tell the ivomen and children without, to leave tlieir 
sltirling, and look after the cows that she couldna gc t minded, 
what wi’ the awfu’ distraction of her mind, what wi’ that fause 
blut having locked them up in their ain tower as fast as if they 
had been in the Jeddart Udboolh.” 

Mean wile, the men finding other modes of exit impossible, 
unanimously concluded to force the doors with such tools as the 
house afforded for the pui'pose. These were not very proper for 
the occasion, and the strength of the doors was gi*eat. The inte- 
rior one, formed of oalj, occupied them lor three mortal hours, 
and there was little prospect of the iron door being forced in 
double the time. 

While they were engaged in this ungrateful toil, Mary Avencl 
had with much less labour acquired exact knowledge of what the 
Spirit had intimated in her mystic rliyme. On examining the 
sjiot which the phantom had indicated by lier gestures, it was not 
difficult to discover that a board had been loosened^’ which might 
be raised at pleasure. On removing this piece of plank, Mary 
Aveuel was astonished to find the Black Book, well remembered 
by her as her mother’s favourite study, of which she immediately 
took possession, with as much joy as her present situation ren- 
dered her capable of feeling. 

Ignorant in a gi'eat measure of its contents, Mary A vend had 
been taught from her infancy to hold this volume in sacred vene- 
ration. it is probable that the deceased Lady of Walter Avenel 
only postponed initiating Lor daughter into the mysteries of the 
Diviue Word, until she should he better able to comprehend both 
tJie lessons which it taught, and the risk at which, in those times, 
tliey were studied. Deatli interposed, and removed her before 
tlie times became favourable to the reformers, and beforelier 
daughter was so far advanced in age as to be fit to receive reli- 
gious instruction of this deep iniport. But the affectionate mother 
had made preparations for tlie earthly worlv which she had most 
at heart. There were slips of paper inserted in the volume, in 
which, by an appeal t<», and a q^mporison of, various passages in 
holy writ, the errors and human inventions with which the Church 
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of Rome had defaced the simple edifice of Christianity, as erected 
by its divine architect, were pointed out. These controveisial 
topics were treated with a spirit of calmness and Christian charity, 
which inigh.t have been an example to the theologians of the 
period ; but' tliey were clearly, fairly, and plainly argued, and 
supported by the necessary proofs and references. Other papers 
there were which had no reference whatever to polemics, but 
were the simple effusions of a devout mind communing with itself. 
Among these; was one frequently used, as it seemed from the state 
of the manuscript, on which the mother of Mary had transcribed 
and placed' together those affecting texts to which the heart has 
recourse in affliction, and which assures us at once of the sym- 
pathy and protection afforded to the children of the promise. In 
Mary Avenel’s state of mind, these attracted her above all the 
c/ther lesBoiiR, which, coming from a hand so dear, had reached 
her at a time so critical, and in a manner so touching. She read 
th^ affecting promise, “ I will never leave thee nor forsake thec/^ 
and the consoling exhortation, “Call upon mo in the day oi 
troubip, ^ whl deliver thee.” She read them, and her heart 
acquiesced in the conclusion, Surely this is the word of God I 
There are those to whom a sense of religion has come in storm 
and tempest ; there are those whom it has summoned amid 
scenes of revelry and idle vanity ; tliero are those, too, who have 
lieard its “ still small voice” amid rural leisure and placid con- 
tentment. But perhaps the knowledge which causetli not to err, 
is most frequently impressed upon the mind during seasons oi 
affliction ; and tears are the softened showers which cause tlie 
.seed of Heaven to spring and take root in the human hrcasi. At 
least it was thus with Mary Aveiicl. She was insensible to Uio 
discordant n^ise which rang below, the clang of bars and ttie jar- 
ring symphony of the levers wdiicli they used to force them, the 
metiRured shouts of the labouring inmates as they combined their 
strength for each heave, and gave time with their voices to the 
<*xortion of their arms, and their deeply muttered vow s of revenge 
f)n the fugitives who had bequeathed them at their departure a 
task so toilsome and difficult. Not all this din, combinc;d in 
hideous concert, and expressive of aught but peace, love, and 
forgiveness, could divert Mary Avenel from the new course of 
study on which she liad so singularly entered. “ The serenity of 
llekven,” she said, “ is above me ; the sounds which are around 
arc but those of earth and earthly passion.” 

> Meanwhile the noon was passed, and little impression was 
made on the iron grate, when they who laboured at it received a 
sudden reinforcement by the unexpected arrival of Christie of the 
Clinthill. He came at the head of a small party, consisting of 
four horsemen, who boro in their caps the sprig of holly, which 
was the badge of Avenel. * 

“ What, ho ! — my masters,” ho said, “ I bring you a 
prisoner.” 
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You had better have brought us liberty?,” said Dan of the 
Howlet-hirst. 

Christie looked at the state of affairs with groat surprise, An 
1 were to be hanged for it,” ho said, as 1 may for as little a 
matter, I could not forbear laughing at seeing men peeping 
tlirougli their own bars like so many rats in a rat-trap, and ho 
with the hoard behind, like the oldest rat in the cellar.” 

“ Hush, thou unmannered knave,” said Edward, it is the 
Siib-l’rior ; and this is neither time, place, nor company, for your 
ruffian jests.” 

“Wliat, ho! is my young master malapert 1” said Christie; 
“ why, man, were ho my own carnal father, instead of being 
father to half the world, 1 would have roy laugh out. And now 
it is over, 1 must assist \ on, 1 reckon, for you are setting very 
greenly about this gear — put the pinch nearer the stap'le, man*, 
and hand me an iron crow through the grate, for that’s the fowl 
to tty away vvitlii a wicket on its shoulders. 1 have broke into as 
many grates as you have teeth in your young head — ay, and 
broke out of them too, as the captain of , the Castle of Lochmpben 
knows full well.” 

Christie did not boast more skill than he really possessed ; for, 
applying their combined strength, under the direction of that 
experienced engineer, bolt and staple gave w^ay before them, and 
in loss than half an hour, tlie grate, which had so long repelled 
tlieir force, stood open before them, 

“ And now,” said Edward, to horse, my mates, and pursue 
tlie villain Shaftoiil * 

“ Halt there,”, said Christie of the Clinthill ; ^ pursue your 
guest, my master’s liiend and my own ? — there go two words 
to that bargain. What the foul fiend would you'^ pursue him 
for r 

“ Let me i)ass,” said Edward, vehemently, “ 1 will be staid by 
no man — tlie villain has murdered my brotlier 1” 

“ What says he ?” said Christie, turning to the otliers ; " mur- 
dered ? who is murdered, and by whom ?” 

‘‘The Englishman, Sir Piercie Shaftoii,” said Dan of the 
Howlet-hirst, “ has murdered young Halbert Gleiidinuiiig yesttT- 
day iiKirning, and we have all risen to the fray.” 

“ It is a bedlam business, I tliink,” said Cliristie. “ First 1 
find you all locked up in your own tow'er, and next 1 am come to 
j>revcnt you revenging a murder that wus never comraitte(l !” 

“ 1 tell you,” said Edw'ard, “ that my brother was slain a,ud‘ 
buried yesterday morning by ^is false Englishman.” 

“ And I teU you,” answered Cliristic, “ tliat I saw him alive 
and well last iiiglit, 1 would I knew his trick of getting out of 
the grave ; most men find it more hard to break through a groen 
sod than a grated door.” 

E\ory body now paused, and looked on Cliristie in astonish- 
ment, until the Sub-l*rioi’, who had hitherto avoided communica* 
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tion witli him, came up and required earnestly to know, whether 
he meant really to maintain that Halbert Giendinniug lived. 

„ “ Father,” ho said, with more respect than he usually shewed 
to any one save his master, “ 1 confess I may sometimes jest 
witli those of your coat, but not witli you ; because, as you may 
partly recollect, I owe you a life. Tt is certain as the sui! is in 
lieu veil, that Halbert Glondinning supped at the house of my 
master tlio Baron of Avenel last night, and that lie came tliithcr 
in company an old man, of wdiom more anon.” 

And where is he now 

" The devil only can answer that question,” replied Oiristic, 

for the devil has possessed the whole family, I think. He took 
fright, tlio foolisli lad, at something or other which our Baron 
<lid in his moody humour, and so he jumped into tlie lake and 
asHbre like a wild-duck. Robin of Redcastle spoiled a 
good gelding in chasing him this morning.” 

‘WViid why did he chase the youth 1” said the Sub-Prior; " wliat 
harm liad lie done 

“ Ncaie that 1 know of,” said Christie ; but such was tbe 
Baron’s order, being in his mood, and all the world having gone 
mad, as I liaic said before.” 

“ VVliithor away so fast, Edward 1” said the monk. 

“ To Corri-nan-shian, Father,” answered the youth. — ^ Martin 
and Dan, take pick-axe and mattock, and follow me if you lie 
men !” 

“ Right,” said the monk, and fail not to give us instant notice 
wllat you find.” 

“ If you fiad aught there like Halbert Glendinning,” said 
Christie, hallaoing after Edward, I will be bound to eat him 
unsaltcd. — ’Tis a sight see now how that fellow takes the 
bout ! — It is iii the lime of action men see what lads are made 
of. Halbert was aye skipinng up and down like a roc, and his 
brother used to sit in the (himney-nook with his book and sick- 
Jik(‘ trash — But the lad was like a loaded hackbut, which will 
stand in the corner as quiet as an old crutch until ye draw the 
trigger, and then tliW’c is nothing but flash and smoke. — But 
biTc comes my prisoner ; and, setting other matters aside, I must 
pra> a word with you, Sir Sub-Prior, respecting him. 1 came 
on before to treat about him, but I was interrupted with this 
faslierie.” 

As he spoke, two more of AveneFs troopers rode inUi tlie 
court-yard, leading betwixt them a horse, on which, with liis 
hands bound to his side, sate the refonned preacher, Henrv 
W ardcii. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 

At school I knew him— a sharp-witted youth, 

C4ravo, thoughtful, and reserved among his mates. 

Turning the hours of sport and food to labour. 

Starving Ills body to inform his mind. 

Old Vlay, 

Toe Sub-Prior, at the Borderer’s request, had not failed to 
return to the tower, into which he was followed by Christie of the 
Clinthill, who, shutting the door of the apartment, drew near, and 
began his discourse with great confidence and familiarity. 

“ My master,” he said, “ sends me with his commendations to 
you, Sir Sub-Prior, above all the community of Saint Mary^, 
and more specially than even to tlie Abbot himself ; for though 
lie be termed my lord, and so forth, all the world knows that you 
are the tongue of the trump.” 

If you have aught to say to me concerning the community,” 
said the Sub-Prior, it were well you proceeded in it without 
farther delay. Time presses, and the fate of young Gleiidinning 
dwells on my mind.” 

“ I will be caution for him, body for body,” said Christie. 
“ I do protest to you, as sure an I am a living man, so surely is 
lie one.” 

Should I not tell his unhappy mother the joyful tidings ?” 
said Father Eustace, — ^^and yet better wait till they return 
from searching the grave. Well, Sir Jackman, yqur message to 
md from your master ?” 

My lord and master,” said Christie, ^ hath good reason to 
believe that, from the information of certain back friends, whom 
be will reward at more leisure, your reverend community hath 
))t*en led to deem him ill attached to Holy Church, allied with 
Imretics and those who favour heresy, and a hungerer after the 
spoils of your Abbey.” 

« Be brief, good henchman,” said the* Sub-Prior, for tlie 
devil is ever most to be feared when he preacheth.” 

** Briefly, then — my master desires your friendship ; and to 
excuse himself from the maligners’ calumnies, he sends to your 
Abbot that Henry Warden, whose sermons have turned* tlie 
\Norld upside down, to be dealt with as Holy Church directs, and 
«K the Abbot’s pleasure may determine.” 

The Siib-Prior’s eyes sparkled at the intelligence ; for it* liad 
bron accounted a matter of great importance that this man should 
l»c arrested, possessed, as he was known to be, of so much zeal 
• nd popularity, that scarcely the preaching of Knox himself had 
more awakening to the people, and more formidable to tlie 
'' of Rome. 

\ met, that ancient system which so well accommodated its 
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doctrines to the wants, and wislies of a barbarous age, had, sinco 
the art of printing, and the gradual diffusion of knowledge, lain 
floating like some huge Leviathan, into which ten thousand 
Reforming fishers were darting tlicir harpoons. The Roman 
Church of Scotland, in particular, was at her last gasp, actually 
blowing blood and water, yet still with unremitted, though animal 
exertions, maintaining the conflict with the assailants, who oil 
every side were plunging their weapons into her bulky body. Jn 
many large towns, the monasteries had been suppressed by the 
fury of the populace ; in other places, their possessions had been 
usurped by tlie power of the reformed nobles; but still the 
hierarchy made a part of the common law of the realm, and might 
claim both its property and its privileges wherever it had the 
means of asserting them. The community of Saint Mary’s of 
Lennaquh^r was considered as being particularly in this situa- 
tion. They had retained, undiminished, their territorial power 
and influence ; and the great barons in the neighbourhood, partly 
from* their attachment to the party in the state who still uplicld 
' ilie old ^'stem of religion, partly because each grudged the sliare 
fff the pi^y which the others must necessarily claim, had as yet 
abstained from despoiling the Halidome. The Community was 
also understood to be protected by the powerful Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, whose zealous attachment to the 
Catholic faitli caused at a later period tlio great rebellion of the 
tenth of Elizabeth. 

Thus happily placed, it was supposed by the friends of tho 
decaying cause of the Roman Catholic faith, that some determined 
(*\ain[)l() of courage and resolution, exercised where the franchises 

the church wWc yet entire, and her jurisdiction undisputed, 
might awe the progress of tho new opinions into activity : and, 
))rotceted by the laws which still existed, and by tlic favour of tho 
sovereign, might he the means of securing tho territory which 
Home yet preserved in Scotland, and pei’haps of recovering that 
which she had lost. 

The matter had been considered more than once by the northern 
Catholics of Scotland, pnd they had held communication witli 
those of the south. Father Eustace, devoted by his public and 
{•rivate vows, had caught the flame, and had eagerly advised that 
they should execute tlie doom of heresy ou the first reformed 
preacher, or, according to his sense, on the first heretic of emi- 
nence, wlio should venture within the precincts of tlie Halidome. 
A.licart, naturally kind and noble, was, in this instance, as it has 
beenSq many more, deceived by its own generosity. Father 
Eustace would have been a bad administrator of tho inquisitorial 
power of Spain, where tliat power was omnipotent, and where 
judgment was exercised without danger to those who inflicted it. 
In such a situation his A’igour miglil ha^e relented in favour of 
the criminal, whom it was at his pleasure to crush or to place at 
freedom. But in Scotland, during tliis crisis, the case w^as entirely 
X. . * 
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different. The question was, whetlicr one of the spirituality, 
dared, at the hazard of his own life, to step forward to assert and 
exercise the rights of the church. Was there any one who would 
venture to wield the thunder in lier cause, or must it remain like , 
that in tJio hand of a painted Jupiter, the object of dcTision instead 
of terror 1 The crisis was calculated to awake the soul of Eustace; 
for it comprised tlie question, whether he dared, at all hazards to 
hiinaelf, to execute witli stoical severity a measure which, accor- 
riijig to the general opinion, was to he advantageous to the church, 
and, according to ancient law, and to his firm belief, was not only 
iustifuible hut meritorious. 

While such resolutions were agitated amongst the Catholics, 
chance placed a victim within tlieir grasp. Henry Warden had, 
with the animation proper to tlie enthusiastic reformers ol' the 
ago, transgressed, in the vehemence of his zeal, the bcumds oftthc 
(lisci'etioiial liberty allowed to his sect so far, tliat it was thought 
the Queen’s personal dignity was concerned in bringing him to 
j\jstice. He fled from Edinburgh, with recommendations, how- 
(‘ver, from Lord James Stewart, af'terwards tlie celebrated Earl 
of Murray, to some of the Border chieftains of inferior rank, who 
were privately conjured to procure him safe passage into England. 
One of the piiiicipal pci’soiis to whom such recommendation was 
addressed, was Julian Avencl; for as yet, and for a considerable 
time afterwards, the correspondence and interest of Lord James 
lay rather with tlie subordinate leaders than with the chiefs of 
great power, and men of distinguished influenco u})Ou the Border. 
Jullau Avenel had intrigued without scruple with both parties — 
\et bad as he was, he certainly would not have practised aught 
against the guest whom Lord James had recommended to his 
hospik'ility, had it not been for what he terinett the preacher's 
oflicious intermeddling in his family affairs. But when he had 
determined to make Warden rue the lecture he had road liim, 
j?nd the scene of public scandal which he had caused in his hall, 
Julian resolved, ivitli the constitutional shrewdness of his dis- 
pusition, to combine bis vengeance with his interest. And there- 
iiire, instead of doing violence on the person of Hiuiry Wai’dcn 
within his ow'ii casue, ho determined to deliver him up to the 
Community of Saint Mary’s, and at once make them the instru- 
ments of his own revenge, and found a claim of personal rccom- 
p('nse, either in money, or in a grant of Abbey lands at a low 
cpiit-reut, which last began now' to be tlie established form in which 
tlKJ temporal nobles plmidered tlie spirituality. 

The Sub-Prior, tliereforc, of Saint Hilary’s, unexpectedly saw 
the steadfast, active, and inflexible enemy of tlie church delivered 
into his hand, and felt himself called upon to make good his pro- 
mises to the friends of the Catholic faitli, by quenching heresy in 
the blood of one of its m^t zealous professors. 

To tlie honour more of Father Eushice’s heart tlian of his con- 
sistency, the couuiiuiiicatiou that Henry Warden was placed 
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within his power, str 4 ck him with more sorrow than triumph ; but 
his next feelings were those of exultation. “ It is sa^” he said to 
himsolf, to cause human siifiering, it is awM to cause human 
blood to be spilled ; but the judge to whom the sword of Saint 
Paul, as well as the keys of 3aint Peter, are confided, must not 
flinch from his task. Our weapon returns into our own bosom, if 
not wdelded with a steady and unrelenting hand against the irre- 
concilable enemies of the Holy Clim*cli. Pereat iste! It is the 
doom he lias incurred, and were all the heretics in Scotland armed 
and at his back, they should not prevent its being pronounced, 
and, if possible, enforced. — Bring the heretic before me,” he said, 
issuing his commands aloud, and in a tone of authority. 

Henry Wai’den was led in, his hands still bound, but his feet at 
liberty. 

Cbar#the apartment,” said the Sub-Prior, “ of all but the 
necessary guard on the prisoner.” 

i^ll retired excepting Christie of flic Cliutliill, who, having dis- 
missed the inferior troopers whom he cominiindod, unsheathed his 
swovfljpnd placed himself beside flic door, as if taking upon him 
the chai’actcr of sentinel. 

The judge and the accused met face to face, and in that of bofli 
was enthroned the noble confidence of rectitude The monk ■» 
abuut, at the utmost risk to himself and his community, to exc\, 
ci.se what in his ignorance he conceived to bo his duty. Th^ 
preacher, actuated by a better-informed, yet not a more arclent'^ii 
z(‘al, was prompt to submit to execution for God’s sake, and to 
seal, u ere it necessary, his mission wifli his blood, l^laced at such 
a distance of time as better enables us to appreciate the tendency 
of the principles on which they severally acted, wo cannot doubt 
to wliicli the palm ought to be awarded. But the zeal of Father 
EuKj;ace was as free from passion and personal views as if it hud 
been exerted in a better cause. 

They approached eacli other, armed each and prepared for 
iiiteilectual conflict, and each intently regaining his opponent, as 
il‘ either In ►pod to spy out some defect, some cha.sm in the annoiu’ 
of his antagonist. A* they gazed on each other, old rocollcetions 
began to aw ike in either bosom, at flic sight of features long 
unseen and much altered, but not forgotten. The brow of the 
Sub-Prior dismissed by degrees its frown of command, flie look of 
calnl yet stern defiance gradually vanished from fliat of Warden, 
and both lost for an instant fliat of gloomy solemnity. They liad 
been iuicient and intimate friends in youth at a foreign university, 
but had been long separated from each other ; and the change of 
name, which the preacher had adopted from motives of safety, 
and flic monk from the common custom of the convent, had pre- 
vented the possibility of flieir hitherto recognizing each other in 
the opposite parts which they had lieen playing in the groat 
polemical and political drama. But now the Sub-Prior exclaimed, 

^ Heniy WeUwood I” and the preacher replied, William Alkai” 
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— and, stirred by tiie old familiar names, and never-to-be-forgoly- 
ten recollections of college studies and college intimacy, tlieir 
hands were for a moment locked in each otlier. • 

“ Remove his bonds,” said the Sub-Prior, and assisted Cliristie 
in performing that office with his own hands, although the prisoner 
scarcely would consent to be unbound, repeating with emphasis, 
tliat he rejoiced in the cause for which he suffered shame. When 
his hands were at liberty, however, he shewed his sense of tlic 
Idndness by again exchanging a grasp and a look of affection with 
the Sub-Prior. 

The salute was frank and generous on either side, yet it was 
but the friendly recognition and greeting which are wont to take 
place betwixt adverse champions, who do nothing in hate but all 
in honour. As each felt the pressure of the situation in which 
they stood, he quitted the grasp of the other’s hand, awl fell back, 
confronting each other with looks more calm and sorrowful than 
expressive of any other passion. The Sub-Prior was the. first to 
speak. 

“ And is this, then, the end of that restless activity qf jnind, 
that bold and indefatigable love of ti'utli that urged investigation 
to its utmost limits, and seemed to take heaven itself by storm — 
is this the termination of Wellwood’s career? — And having 
known aifd loved him during the best years of our youth, do« we 
meet in our old age as judge and criminal ?” 

Not as judge and criminal,” said Henry Warden, — for to 
avoid confusion we describe him by bis later and best known 
name — “ Not as judge and criminal dj we meet, but as a mis- 
guided oppressor and his ready and devoted %dctim. I, too, may 
usk, are these the harvest of the rich hopes excited by the classical 
leai*ning, acute logical powers, and varied knowledge of William 
Allan, that he should sink to be the solitary drone of a cell, graced 
only above the swarm with the high commission of executing 
Roman malice on all who oppose Roman imposture V* 

“Not to thee,” answered the Sub-Prior, “be assured — not 
unto thee, nor unto mortiil man, ^^irill I render an account of the 
power with which the church may have.*invcsted me. It was 
granted but as a deposit for her welfare — for her welfare it 
3hall at every risk be exci’cised, without fear and without 
favour.*’ 

“ 1 expected no less from your misguided zeal,” answered tlie 
preacher; ‘^aiid in me have you met one on whom you may 
fearlessly exercise your autliority, secure tliat his mind at least 
will defy your influence, as the snows of that Mont Blanc -wnich 
w e saw together, sluinlc not under the heat of the hottest summer 
sun.” 

“ T do believe thee,” said the Sub-Prior, “ I do believe that 
thine is indeed metal unn^illeablo by force. Let it yield then to 
l^ersuasiou. Let us debate these matters of faith, as wc once were 
wont to conduct our scholastic disputes, when hows, nay, days. 
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Rolled past in the mutual exercise of our intellectual powers. It 
may be thou mayst yet hear the voice of the shepherd, and return 
t(i the universal ibid.” 

No, Allan,” replied tlie prisoner, " this is no vain question, 
devised by’ dreaming scholiasts, on which tliey may whet their 
intellectual faculties until tlie very ;metal be wasted away. The 
errors which I combat are like those fiends which are only cast 
out by fasting and m*ayer. Alas! not many wise, not many 
learned are chosen ; the cottage and the hamlet shall in our days 
bear witness against the schools and tlicir disciples. Tiiy very 
wisdom, which is foolishness, hath made thee, as the Greeks of 
old, hold as foolishness that which is the only true wisdom.” 

“ This,” said the Sub-Prior, sternly, is tlie more cant of 
ignorant enthusiasm, which appcaleth fi’om learning and from 
authority, from the sure guidance of that lamp which God hath 
afforded us in the Councils and in the Fathers of the Church, tc» 
a mshi self-willed, and arbitrary interpretation of the Scriptures, 
wrested according to the private opinion of each speculating 
herc*tie.” 

V. disdain to reply to the charge,” replied Warden. The 
question ai issue between your church aud mine, is, vvhetlier we 
will be judged by the Holy Scriptures, or by the devices and 
dobisions of men not less subject to error than ourselves, aud 
who have defaced our holy I'cligion with vain devices, reai*(;d up 
idols of stone and wood, in form of those, who, when they lived, 
were but sinful crcatui'os, to sliar© tlie worship due only to the 
Creator — established a toll-house betwixt heaven and hell, that 
profitable purgatory of which tlie Pope keeps the keys, like an 
iniquitous juijge commutes punishment for bribes, and 

“ Silence, blasphemer,” said the Sub-Prior, sternly, ‘‘ or I will 
have thy blatant obloquy stopped with a gag I” 

“ Ay,” replied Warden, “ such is tli© freedom of the Christian 
conference to which Rome’s priests so kindly invito us ! — the 
gag — the rack — ^^the axo — is the ratio ultima JRomcB. But know 
thou, mine ancient friend, that the character of thy former com- 
panion is not so changed hy age^ but tliat he still dares to endure 
for the cause of truth all tliat thy proud hierarchy shall dare to 
inflict.” 

‘^pf that,” said the monk, " I nothing doubts Thou wert ever 
a Hon to turn against the spear of, the hunter, not a stag to bo 
dismayed at the sound of his bugle.” — He walked through the 
foom in silence. Weliwood,” he said at length, wo can no 
longer be friends. Our faith, our hope, our anchor on futurity, 
is no longer tlie same.” 

“ Deep is my sorrow that thou spealcest trutli. May God so 
judge me,” said tlie Rf^former, '‘as I would buy the conversion 
of a soul like thine with my dearest heart’s blood.” 

“To thee, and with better reason, do I return the wish,” 
reiilicd the Sub-Prior ; “ it is such an arm as thine that should 
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his eye, more completely obscured, was bent on the ground, as if 
to hide the workings of his relenting nature. 

Were but Edward safe from the infection,” he thought to 
himself — " Edward, whose eager and enthusiastic mind presses 
forward in the chase of all that hatli even the shadow of know- 
ledge, 1 might trust this enthusiast with the women, after due 
caution to them that they cannot, without guilt, attend to his 
reveries.” 

As the Sub-Prior revolved these thoughts, and delayed the 
definitive order which was to determine the fate of the prisoner, 
a sudden noise at the entrance of the tower diverted his attention 
for an instant, and, his cheek and brow inflamed with all the glow 
of heat and determination, Edward Glendinning mshed into the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Tlien in my gown of sober gray 
Along tiie mountain path 1 *11 wander, 

And wind my solitary \vay 
Tu tho bad shrine that courts me yonder. 

Tliere, in the calm monastic shade, 

All injuries may be forgiven ; 

And there for thee, obdurate maid, 

Wy orisons shall rise to heaven. 

The Cruel Lutfp of the ^Tounfain5. 

Tun first words which Edward uttered were, My brotlier 
is safe, reverend father — ho is safe, tluuik God, and lives ! — 
There is not in Corri-nan-shiaii a grave, nor a vestige of a grave. 
The turf around the fountain has neither been disturbed by pjek- 
axe, spade, nor mattock, since the deer’s-hair first sprang tlicro. 
He lives as surely as I live !” 

The earnestness of the youth — the vivacity with which lie 
looked and moved — the springy step, outstretched hand, and 
ardent eye, reminded Henry Warden of Halbert, so lately his 
guide. The brothers had indeed a strong family resemblance, 
though Halbert was far more athletic and active in his person, 
taller and better knit in the limbs, and though Edward had, on 
ordinary occasions, a look of more habitual acuteness and more 
profound reflection. The preacher was interested as well as tho 
Sub-Prior. ^ . 

" Of whom do you speak, my son 1” he said, in a tone as un- 
concerned as if his own f^ate had not been at tlie same instant 
trembling in the balance, and as if a dungeon and death did not 
appear to he his instant doom — “Of whom, I say, speak you I 
If of a youtli somewhat ,>ldcr than you seem to be — brown- 
haired, open-featured, taller and stronger than you appear, yet 
having mucli of the same gir (i,nd of the same tone of voice — if 
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Budi ft one is tlie .brotlier whom you socle, it may be I can toll 
you news of liim.” 

^ ‘‘Speak, then, for Heaven’s sake,” said Edward — “life or 
ileatli lies on thy tongue !” 

The SubrPrior joined eagerly in the same request, and, with- 
out waiting to be urged, the preacher gave a minute account of 
the circumstances mider which he met the elder Glendiiining, 
\\ itli so exact a description of his person, that there remained no 
doubt iis to his identity. When he mentioned tliat Halbert Glcn- 
dinaiug had conducted him to the dell in which they found the 
grass bloody, and a grave newly closed, and told how the youtli 
licensed himself of the slaughter of Sir l?iercio Shafton, tlic Sub- 
Prior looked on Edward with astonishment. 

“ Didst thou not say, even now,” he said, “ tliat there was no 
vestige a grave in that spot V* 

“ No more vestige of the earth having been removed than if 
the tijrf had grown there since tlio days of Adam,” replied 
I'klward Glendinning. “ It is true,” he added, “ that the adjacent 
grajgs was trampled and bloody.” 

“ These arc delusions of the Enemy,” said the Sub-Prior, 
crossing himself, — “ Christian men may no longer doubt of it,” 

“ But an it be so,” said Warden, “ Christian men might better 
guard themselves hy the sword of prayer than by the idle form 
of a cabalistical spell.” 

“ 'I’lie badge of our salvation,” said the Sub-Prior, “ cannot bo 
BO termed — the sign of the eroas disarmeth ail evil spirits.” 

. Ay,” answered Henry Warden, apt and armed for contro- 
versy, “ but it^ should be borne in the heart, not scored with the 
lingers in the air. That very impassive air, tlirough which your 
hund passes, •shall as soon bear tlie imprint of your action, as the 
external action shall avail the fond bigot who substitutes vain 
motions of the body, idle genuflections, and signs of the cross, for 
the living and heart-born duties of faitli and good works.” 

“ I pity thee,” said tJie Sub-Prior, as actively ready for 
polemics as himself, — “I pity thee, Henry, and reply not to 
thee. Thou mayst ^s well winnow forth and measure the ocean 
witji a sieve, as mete out the power of holy words, deeds, and 
signs, by the erring gauge of thine own reason.” 

“ Not by mine own reason would I mete them,” said Warden ; 
“ but by His holy Word, that unfading and unerring lamp of our 
paths, compared to which human reason is but as a glimmering 
.and fading taper, and your boasted tradition only a misleading 
wild-Jire. Shew me your Scripture warrant for ascribing virtue 
to such vain signs and motions 1” 

“ I offered thee a fair field of debate,” said the Sub-Prior, 
“ which thou didst refuse. I will not at present resume the con- 
troversy.” ^ 

“ Were these my last accents,” said the reformer, “and were 
they uttered at the stake* half-choked with smoko,, and as the 
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fagots kindled into a blaze iiround me, wiUi that last iittcvnnc© 

I would testify against the superstitious devices of Rome.” 

The Sub-Prior suppressed with pain the controversial aiuswer 
which arose to liis lips, and, turning to Edward Glendinning, ho 
said, ‘‘ tlicre could be now no doubt that his mothei^ ought ]ire« 
sently to be informed that her son lived.” 

“ 1 told you that two hours since,” said Christie of the 
Clinthill, “an you would have believed mo. But it seems 
you are more willing to take the word of an old gray sorner, 
whose life has been spent in pattering heresy, than mine, 
though I never rode a foray in my life without duly saying my 
paternoster.” 

“ Go then,” said Father Eustace to Edward ; “ let thy sorrowing 
mother know that her son is restored to her from tlie grave, like 
the child of the widow of Zarephath ; at the intercespionf ’ lie 
ndded, looking at Henry AVarden, “ of the blessed Saint whom I 
invoked in his behalf.” 

“ Deceived thyself,” said Warden, instantly, “ thou ar! a 
deceiver of others. It was no dead man, no creature of clay, 
whom the blessed Tishbitc invoked, when, stung by the rcprf>acli 
of the Shunamite woman, he prayed that her son’s soul might 
come into him again,” 

“ It was by his intercession, however,” repeated the Sub-Priiv' ; 

“ for what says the Vulgate ? Thus is it written ; ‘ Et exaudimt 
Domims vocem Heiie; et revena at anima pticri intra euniy ft 
revixitf — and thinkest thou the intercession of a glorified saint 
is more feeble than when he walks on earth, shrouded in. a 
tahcrnacle of clay, and seeing but with tlic eye of flesh ?” 

During this controversy Edward Glendinning appeared i*estl<*s ; 
and impatient, agitivted by some strong internal* feeling, but 
whether of joy, grief, or expectation, his countenance did lu't 
expressly declare. He took now the unusual freedom to breali in i 
upon the discour.se of the Sub-Prior,* wdio, notwithstanding his 
res dution to the contrary, was obviously kindling in the spirit of 
controversy, which Edward diverted by conjuring his reverence; 
to allow him to speak a few words with him,,in private. 

“ Remove the prisoner,” said the Sub-Prior to Christie ; “ look 
to liim carefully that he escape not; but for tliy life do him no 
injury.” 

His commands being obeyed, Edward and the monk were ‘left 
alone, when the Sub-Prior thus addressed him. 

What hath come over thee, Edward, that thy eye kindles so, 
wildly, and thy cheek is thus changing from scarlet to pale ? .Why 
didst thou break In so hastily and unadvisedly upon the argument 
with which I was prostrating yonder heretic ? And whei^foro 
dost thou not tell fiiy mother that her son is restored to her !)y 
the intercession, as Holy ^hurch well warrants us to believe, of 
blessed Saint Benedict, tlie patron of our Order ? For if ever ray 
prayers vvero put forth to him with zeal, it hath been in behalf of 
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this house, and tliinq eyes have seen the result — go tell it to thy 
mother.” 

I must tell her then,” said Edward, " tliat if she has regained 
one son, another is lost to her.” 

“ What meanest thou, Edward t what language is this 1” said 
the Suh-Prior. 

Father,” said the youth, kneeling down to him, my sin and 
iny shame shall be told tlice, and thou shalt witness my penance 
with thine owm eyes.” 

I comprehend thee not,” said tlie Sub-Prior. What canst 
thou have done to deserve such self-accusation ? — Hast thou to<j 
listened,” he added, knitting his brows, “ to the demon of heresy, 
ever most effectual tempter of thosc^, who, liko yonder unhappy 
man, are distinguished by their love of knowledge ?” 

* i am*guiltless in tliat matter,” answered Glcndinning, ^^nor 
luivc presumed to think otherwise than thou, my kind father, hast 
taught mo, and than the church allows.” 

^And what is it then, my son,” said tlie Sub-Pinor, kindly, 

which thus afflicts thy conscience 1 speak it to me, that 1 may 
answer thee in the words of comfort ; for tlie church’s mercy is 
great to those ohedieut children who doubt not her power.” 

“My confession will require her mercy,” replied Edward. 
“My brother Halbert — so kind, so brave, so gentle, who spoke 
not, thought not, acted .not, hut in loro to me, whose hand had 
aided me in every difficulty, whose eye watched over me like the 
eagle’s over her nestlings, when they prove their first flight from 
tlie joyi'y — tliis brother, so kind, so gently affectionate — I he;u’d 
of his sudden, his bloody, his violent death, and I rejoiced — I 
heard of his unexpected restoration, sind I sorrowed !” 

“ Edward,*’ said the fatlier, “ thou art beside thyself — what 
could urge thee to such odious ingratitude ? — In your hurry of 
spirits you have mistaken the confused tenor of your feelings — 
Go, my son, pray and compose tliy mind — ive will speak of tliis 
another time.” . 

“ No, father, no,” said Edward, vehemently, “ now, or never ! 
— I Avill find the means to tame this rebellious heart of mine, or 
I will tear it out ot my bosom — Mistake its passions 1 — No, 
father, grief can ill be mistaken for joy — All wept, all shrieked 
around me — my mother — the menials — she too, the cause of 
my crime — all wept — and I — I could hardly disguise my 
brutal and insane joy under the appearance of revenge — Brother, 
. I said,* I cannot give thee tears, but I will give thee blood — Yes, 
Father, as 1 counted hour after hour, while I kept watch upon 
the English prisoner, and said, I am an hour nearer to hope and 
to happiness ” 

“ I understand thee not, Edward,” said the monk, “ nor can I 
conceive in what way thy brotlior’s sj^pposed murder should have 
affected thee with such unnahirai joy — Surely the sordid desire 
to succeed him in his small possessions ” 
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“ Perish the paltry trash said Edward^ with the same 
tioii. No, father, it was rivah'y — it was jealous rage — it was 
the love of Mary Avencl, that rendered me the unnatural wretch 
I confess myself !” 

Of Mary Avencl 1” said the priest — of a kdy so high 
above eitlier of you in name and in rank ? How dared Hal- 
bert — how dared you, to presume to lift your eye to her but 
in honour and respect, as a superior of another degree from 
yours 1” 

‘‘ When did love wait for the sanction of heraldry 2” replied 
E<lward ; “ and in what but a line of dead ancestors was Mary, 
our mother’s guest and foster-child, different from us, with whom 
she was brought up 2 — Enough, we loved — we both loved her ! 
But the passion of Halbert was requited. He knew it .lot, bo 
saw it not — but I was sharper-eyed. I saw that evenwlienJL 
was more approved, Halbert was more beloved. With me she 
would sit for hours at our common task with the cold simplicity 
and indifference of a sister, but witli Halbert she trusted not liei-- 
self. She changed colour, she was fluttered when he approadied 
her ; and when ho left her, she w'as sad, pensive, and solitary* 1 
bore all this — I saw my rival’s advancing progi’ess in her affec- 
tions — I bore it, fatlier, and yet 1 hated him not — 1 could not 
hate him !” 

And well for thee that thou didst not,” said tlie father ; " wild 
and headstrong as thou art, wouldst thou hate thy brother for 
partaking in thine own folly ?” 

Father,” replied Edward, “ the world esteems thee wise,.aad 
holds thy knowledge of mankind high ; but thy question shews 
tliat thou hast never loved. It was by an effort tliat I saved 
myself from hating my kind and aflectionate brodier, who, all 
unsuspicious of my rivalry, was perpetually loading me with 
kindness. Nay, there were moods of my mind, in which I could 
return tliat kindness for a time witli energetic enthusiasm. Never 
did i feel this so strongly as on tlic night which parted us. But 
1 could not help rejoicing when he was swept from my path — 
could not help sorrowing when he was again restored to be a 
stumbling-block in my paths.” 

" May God be gracious to thee, my son !” said the monk ; 
this is an awful state of mind. Even in such evil mood did the 
first murderer rise up against his brother, because Abel’s was tlio 
more acceptable sacrifice,” 

“ I will wrestle with the demon which has haunted me, ftither,”, 
replied the youth, firmly — “ I will wrestle with him, and ) will 
subdue him. But first I must remove from the scenes which are 
to follow here. I cannot endure that I should see Mary Avcnel’s 
eyes again flash with joy at the restoration of her lover. It were 
a sight to make indeed a sqcond Cain of me I My fierce, turbid, 
and tr-^rsitory joy discharged itself in a thirst to commit homi- 
cide, and how can I estimate the frenzy of my despair 2’^ 
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“ Madman !” said the Sub-Prior, “ at what di'eadful crime does 
thy fury drive 

• ^ My lot is determined, father,” said Edward, in a resolute 
tone ; “ I will embrace tlie spiritual state which you have so oft 
recommended. It is my purpose to return with you to Saint 
Clary’s, and, with the permission of the Holy Virgin and of Saint 
Hcncdict, to offer my profession to the Abbot.” 

‘‘ Not now, my son,” said the Sub-Prior, " not in tliis distem- 
perature of mind. The wise and good accept not gifts which are 
made in heat of blood, and which may be alter repented of ; and 
shall ^vc make our offerings to wisdom and to goodness itselt with 
less of solemn resolution and deep devotion of mind, than is neces- 
sary to make them acceptable to our own frail companions in this 
valley of darkness ? This I say to thee, my son, not as meaning 
•to detei*thee from the good path thou art now inclined to prefer, 
but tliat thou mayst make thy vocation and thine election sure.” 

There are actions, father,” returned Edward, “ which brook 
no delay, and tliis is one. It must be done this very now ; or it 
may pever he done. Let me go witli you ; let me not behold the 
return of Halbert into this house. Shame, and the sense of the 
injustice I have already done him, will join with these dreadful 
passions wliich urge me to do him yet farthei wrong. Let mo 
tiien go with you.” 

“ With me, my son,” said the Sub-Prior, “ thou shalt surely 
go ; but our rule, as well as reason and good order, require that 
.>011 should dwell a space with us as a probationer, or novice, 
iTt'fore taking upon tlieo those final vows, which, sequestoriug thee 
for ever from the world, dedicate thee to the service of Heaven.” 

And when shall we set forth, father ?” said the youth, as 
eagerly as it the journey wdiich he was now undertaking led to 
tlie pleasures of a summer holiday. 

Even now, if thou wilt,” said the Sub-Prior, yielding to hia 
impetuosity — “ go, then, and command them to prepare for our 
departure. — Vet stay,” he said, as Edward, with all the aw'akcncd 
entbusiasm of his character, hastened from his presence, ‘‘ come 
hither, my son, andtknccl down.” 

Edward obeyed, and kneeled down before him. Notwithstand- 
ing his sliglit figure and thin features, the Sub-I*rior could, from 
the energy of his tone, and the earnestness of his devotional 
manner, impress his pupils and his penitents with no ordinary 
feelings of personal reverence. His heart always was, as well as 
. Spemed to bo, in the duty wliich he was immediately performing ; 
and the spiritual guide who thus shews a deep conviction of the 
importance of his office, seldom fails to impress a similar feeling 
upon his hearers. Upon such occasions as the present, his puny 
body seemed to assume more majestic stature — his spare and 
emaciated countenance bore a boldcrf loftier, and mon^ command- 
ing port — his voice, always beautiful, trembled as labouring under 
the immediate impulse of the Divinity — and his whole demeanour 
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secjned to bespeak, not the mere ordinary man, but the organ of 
tlie Church in which slie had vested her high power for delivering 
binners from their load of iniquity. • • 

“ Hast tliou, tny fair son,” said he, faitlifuUy rocomited the 
circumstances which have thus suddenly determined thee to a 
religious life V* 

“ The sins 1 have confessed, my fatlier,” answered Edward, 
hut 1 have not yet told of a strange appcai'ance, which, acting 
uji luy mind, hath, 1 think, aided to determine my resolution.” 

“ Tell it, then, now,” returned the Sub-Prior ; it is thy duty 
to leave me uninstructed in nought, so that tliercby I may under- 
btaTid the temptation that besets thee.” 

“ I tell it with unwillingness,” said Edward ; for alDiougli, 
God w'ot, I speak but the mere truth, yet even wliile my tongue 
sx)ealvs it tis truth, niy own cars receive it as fable.” ‘ ® * 

“Yet say iJic whole,” said Eatlier Eustace; '■^neither fear 
rtijukc from me, seeing I may know reasons for receiving a.s tjiue 
that which otliers might regard as fabulous.” 

Know, then, father,” replied Edward, “ that betwixt hope and 
despair — and, heavens ! what a hope I — tlie hope to find tlie 
corpse mangled and crushed hastily in amongst the bloody clay 
which the foot of the scornful victor had trod down upon my 
good, my gentle, my courageous brother, — 1 sped to the glcn 
called Coiri-naii-shiau ; but, as your reverence has been already 
informed, neither the grave, which my unhallowed wishes had in 
spite of my bettor self longed to see, nor any apitearance of the 
earth having been opened, was visible in the solitary spot wlfei*e 
Martin had, at morning yesterday, scjeu the fatal hillock. Y^oii 
know our dalesmen, fatlier. The place hath an evil name, and 
this deception of tlie sight inclined tliem to leav€* i\. My com- 
panions became adrighted, and liastened down the glen as men 
caught in trespass. My hopes wx*re loo much blighted, iny mind 
too niuch agitated, to fear either the living or tlie dead. 1 de- 
s(!('iid','d the glen more slowly than they, often looking back, and 
not ill pleased with the poltroonery of m,> coiiipaiiions, wliicli left 
me to my own perplexed and moody humoirr, and imluced them 
to hasten into the broader dale. They were already out of sight, 
and lost amongst the windings of the glen, when, looking back, I 

sav; a female form standing beside the fountain ” 

“ How, my fair son V’ said tlie Sub-Prior, “ beware you jest 
not wifb your present situation I” 

I jest not, father,” answered the youth ; it may be I shall • 
never jest again — surely not for many a day. I saw', I say, the 
form of a female clad in white, such as the Spirit which haunts 
the house of Avcnel is supposed to be. Believe me, my fatlier, 
for, by heaven and earth, I say nought but what 1 saw with 
those eyes !” <'• 

I h.liove thee, r'V son,” said the monk; “proceed in thy 
Strjuige story,” 
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The apparition/’ said Edward Glendinning, sung, and thus 
run her lay ; for, strange as it may seem to you, her words abide, 
by ray remembrance as if they had been sung to me from infanev 
upwai*d : 

* Thou who i^ek’st my fountain lone, 

>Vith thouglits and hopes thou darest not own : 

Whose heart within lGap*d wildly glad 
When most his brow seem’d dark and sad ; 

Hie thcc back, thou find*st not here 
Corpse or coffin, grave or bier ; 

The Dead Alive is gone and fled — 

(io thou, and join the Living Dead ! 

' The Living Dead, whose sober brow 
Dit shrouds such thoughts as thou hast now, 

^^’’hQse hearts within are seldom cured 
^Of passions by tlioir vows abjured , 

Where, under sad and solemn t.liow, 

\ am hopes are nursed, wild wishes glow 
Si*ek the convent’s vaulted room, 

I’rayer and vigil be thy doom ; 

Doll the green, and dun the gray, 

'I’o ilie cloister hence away I* ” * 


“ *Tis a wild lay,” said the Sub-Prior, ‘^and chanted, I fcai* iiu', 
vMtii no good end. But we have power to turn the machinationa 
(jC Satan to his shame, Edward, thou shalt go witli me as tliou 
(iL^hircst ; thou shalt prove tlie life for which I have long tliought 
lliee best iitted — thou shalt aid, my son, this trembling hand of 
mine to sustain the Holy Ark, which bold unhallowed men press 
r^iiahly forward to touch and to profane. — Wilt thou not first see 
tJiy mother 

1 will see no one,” said Edward, hastily; T will risk nothing 
tliat may sl»,kc the purpose of my heart. From Saint Mary’s 
they shall learn my destination — all of tliem shall learn it My 
motlier — Mary Avenel— iny restored and happy brother — 
they shall all know tliat Edward lives no longer to tlie world to 
bo a clog on their haj)piness. Mary shall no longer need to 
constrain her looks and expressions to coldness because 1 am 
nigh. She shall no longer ” 

My S(jij,” said tile Sub-Prior, interrupting him, “ it is not by 
b>oking back on the vanities and vexations of this world, that we 
lit oiu’selves for the dischiirge of duties which are not of it. Go, 
get our horses ready, and, as we descend the glen together, I 
will teach thee the truths through which the fathers and wise men 
,of old ’had tliat precious alckeniy, which can convert snifenng 
into liappiness,” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Now, on my faith, this gear is all entangled, 

Like to the ynrn-clcw of the drowsy knitter, 

Hrngg’d by the frolic kitten through the cabin, 

While the good dame aits nodding o’er the fire ! 

MaBters, attend ; ’twill crave some skill to clear it. 

Oid Play. 

Edward, witli the speed of one who doubts the steadiness of 
his own rcsoltition, hastened to prepare tlie horses for their 
departure, and at the same time thanked and dibinisscd the ncigli- 
liours who had come to his assistance, and who were not a little 
surprised both at tlie suddenness of liis proposed depar^ure^ and 
at the turn affairs had taken. 

“ Here ’s cold hospitality,” quoth Dan of the Ilowlct-hirst to 
liis comrades ; I trow the Glendinnings may die and conic alive 
right oft, ere I put foot in stirrup again for the matter.” 

Martin soothed them by placing food and liquor before' tliem. 
Tlicy ate sullenly, however, and departed in bad humour. 

The joyful new's that Halbert Gleiidinning lived, was quickly 
communicated through the sorrowing family. The mother wept 
and thanked Heaven alternately; until her habits of domestic 
economy awakening as her feelings became calmer, she observed, 
“ It would be an unco task to mend the yetts, and what were they 
to do while they were broken in that fashion ? At open donrs 
dogs come in.” 

Tibb remarked, “ She aye thought Halbert was ower gleg at 
his weapon to he killed sae easily by ony Sir Piercit of them a*. 
They might say of these Southrons as they liked ; but they had 
not the pith and wind of a canny Scot, when it came to clbse 
grips.” 

On Mary Avenel the impression was inconceivably dcejier. 
She had but newly learned to pray, and it seemed to her that her 
prayers had been instantly answered — that the compassion of 
lloaven, which she had learned to implore in the words of Scrip- 
ture, had descended upon her after a manner almost miraculous, 
and recalled the dead from the grave at the sound of her lamenta- 
tions. There was a dangerous degree of enthusiasm in this strain 
of feeling, but it originated in the purest devotion. 

A silken and embroidered muffler, one of the few articles of 
more costly attire which she possessed, was devoted to the^ pur- 
pose of wrapping up and concealing the sacred volume, which 
henceforth she was to regard as her chiefest treasure, lamenting 
only that, for want of a fitting interpreter, much must remain to 
her a book closed and a fountain sealed. She was unaware of the 
ycl i^rentei danger die incurred, of putting an imperfect or even 
false sense upon some of the doctrines which appeared most 
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corapreliensiblc. Bat Heaven had provided against both dies© 
hazards. 

Wiiile Edward was preparing the horses, Christie of the Clint- 
hill again solicited his orders respecting the reformed preacher, 
Henry Warden, and again the worthy monk laboured to reconcile 
in his own mind the compassion and esteem which^ almost in spile 
of him, he could not help feeling for his former companion, with 
tlie duty which he owed to the church. The unexpected resolu* 
tion of Edward had removed, he thought, the chief objection to 
his being left at Glendearg. 

‘Mf 1 carry this Wellwood, or Warden, to the Monastery,” lie 
tliouglit, ‘Mie must die — die in his heresy — perish body and 
soul : And though such a measure was once thought advisable, 
to sti’ike terror into the heretics, yet such is now their daily 
iiTcrodsing strength, that it rday rather rouse them to fury and to 
revenge. True, he refuses to pledge himself to abstain from sow- 
ing Jiis tares among the wheat ; but the ground here is too barren 
to j'eceive them. I fear not his making impression on tliese poor 
women, the vassals of the church, and bred up in due obedience 
to her behests. The keen, searching, inquiring, and bold dispo- 
sition of Edward, might have afforded fuel to the fire j but that is 
removed, luid there is nothing left which the flame may catch to. 
— ’Thus shall lie have no power to spread his evil doctrines 
abroad, and yet his life shall be preserved, and it may bo hie soul 
rescued as a prey from the fowler’s net. I will myself contend 
with him in argument ; for when we studied in common, I yielded 
nol’"Cb him, and surely the cause for which 1 struggle will support 
me, were I yet more weak tlian I deem myself. Were this man 
reclaimed fn^m his errors, an hundred-fold more advantage 
would arise to the church from his spiritual regeneration, than 
from his temporal death.” 

Having finished these meditations, in wliich there was at once 
goodness of disposition and narrowness of principle, a consider- 
able portion of ^f-opinion, and no small degree of self-delusion, 
till' Sub-Prior commanded the prisoner to be brought into his 
presence, • 

Henry,” he said, whatever a rigid sense of duty may 
demand of me, ancient friendship and Christian compassion 
forbid me to lead thee to assured deatli. Thou wert wont to bo 
generous, though stern and stubborn in thy resolves ; let not thy 
sense of what thine own thoughts term duty, draw thee farther 
Mian mine have done. Remember, that every slieep whom thou 
<!ihalt here lead astray from tlie fold, will be demanded in time 
iiiid through eternity of him w’ho hath left thee the liberty of 
tioiug such evil. 1 ask no engagement of thee, save that thou 
remain a prisoner on thy word at this tower, and wilt appear 
when summon*-!.” • 

“ "J'Ijou hast found an invention to bind my hands,” replied the 
prcaclier, more sure than wouid have been the heaviest shacklen 
X. * . a 
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m the prison of thy convent. I will not rashly do what may en- 
danger the© with Ay unhappy superiors, and I wil be tlio more 
cautious, because, if we had farther opportunity of conferonce, I 
trust thine soul may yet be rescued as a brand from the 
burning, and that, casting from thee the livery of Anti-Cliri'^t, diai: 
trader In human sins and human souls, I may yet assist thco to 
lay bold on the Rock of Ages.” 

The Sub-Prior heard the sentiment, so similar to that which 
had occurred to himself, with the same kindly feelings with which 
tlio game-cock hears and replies to the challenge of his rival. 

I bless God and Our Lady,” said he, drawing himself up, 
that my faitli is already anchored on that Rock on which Saint 
Peter founded his church.” 

It is a perversion of the text,” said the eager Henry Wnr- 
deii, “grounded on a vain play upon words — a idle 

paronomasia.” 

The controversy would have been rekindled, and in all proba- 
bility — for what can insure the good temper and moderation of 
polemics ? — might have ended in the preacher’s being transpj>rted 
a captive to the Monash'ry, iiad not Christie of the Clintliill 
observed that it was growing late, and that he having to descend 
tlie glen, which had no good reputation, cared not greatly for 
travelling there after sunset The Sub-Prior, th(‘reforc, stifJocl 
his desire of argument, and again telling the preacher, that he 
trusted to his gratitude and generosity, he bade him farewell. 

“Be assured, mine old friend,” replied Warden, “that no 
willing act of mine shaU be to thy prejudice. But if my 
shall place work before me, I must obey God rather than 
man.” 

These two men, both excellent from natural uispositioii and 
acquired knowledge, had more points of similarity than fhey 
themselves would have admitted. In tinth, the chief distinction 
betwixt them was, that the Catholic, defending a religion which 
afforded little interest to tlie feelings, had, in hrs devotion to the 
Ciiuso he espoused, more of the head than of the heart, ajid was 
politic, cautious, and artful ; while tlie Protestant, acting under 
the strong impulse of more lately adopted conviction, and feeling, 
as he justly might, a more animated confidence in his cause, was 
enthusiastic, eager, and precipitate in his desire to advance it. 
The priest would have been contented to defend, the preacher 
aspired to conquer ; and, of coarse, the impulse by which the 
latter was governed, w'as more active and more decisive. They 
could not part from each other without a second pressure of« hands, 
and each looked in the face of his old companion, as ho bade him 
adieu, with a countonahoe strongly expressive of sorrow, affection, 
and pity* 

5’ather Eustace then Explained briiefly to Dame Glendinning, 
that tliis person was to bo her guest for some days, forbidding 
her and her whoki household, under hbh suiritual censures, to 
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hold any convcrsAtioij with him on religious subjects, but com- 
loanding her to attend to his wants in all other particulars. 

“ Mp.y Our Lady forgive me, reverend father,” said Dainft Glcn- 
"‘d inning, somewhat dismayed at tliis intelligence, ^‘but I must 
needs Bay, that ower mony guests have been the ruin of mony a 
house, and I teow they will bring down Glendearg. First came 
the Lady of Avenel — (her soul bo at rest — she meant iiae ill) 

— but she brought with her as mony bogles and fairies, as hae 
kept tlie house in care ever since, sae that we have been living aa 
it were in a dream. And then came that English knight, if it 
please you, and if ho hasna killed my son outi*ight, he has chased 
liim aif the gate, and it may bo lang eneugh ere 1 see him again 

— forby the damage done to outer door and inner door. And 
now your reverence has given me tlie charge of a. heretic, who, 
it lil^e, njay bring die great homed devil himself down upon 
us all ; and they say tliat it is neither door nor window will serve 
him, but he w'ill take away the side of tlie auld tower along with 
him.* Nevertheless, reverend father, your pleasure is doubtless to 

ybe done to our power.” 

“ Gro to, woman,” said die Sub-Prior’; ‘^sond for workmen 
irom die clachan, and let diem charge the expense of their rejiairs 
to the Commurity, and 1 will give the treasurer warrant to allow 
therp. Moreover, in settling ilie rental mails, and feu-duties, 
thou shalt have allowance for the ti’ouble and charges to which 
tliou art now put, and 1 will cause strict seiirch to be made after 
tliy son.” 

TJ>r, dame curtsied deep and low at each favourable expression; 
iuid when the Sub-Prior had done spealving, she added her farther 
ho])c diat the Sub-Prior would hold some communing with her 
gossip the MillA’, concerniiij^ the fate of his daughter, and expound 
to lum that the chaiicf* had by no means hai»pune<l through any 
negligence on her jiai t, 

f sair doubt me, r,” slusaid, “Jwhetliei* Mysie finds her 
way back to the Hill iii a huny; but it was all her father’s ow n 
fault tliat lot her J'un lamping about die country, riding on bure- 
baelvod naigs, and never settling to do a turn of w^ark widiin 
»h)oi-s, unless it were to dress dainties at dinner-time for his ain 
kyU^” 

You remind me, dame, of another matter of urgency,” said 
Fatiiih* Eustace ; and, God loiows, too many of diem press on 
me at this moment. Tliis English knight must be sought out, 
arwhoxpknation given to liim of these most strange chances. The 
giddy girl must also be I’ecovered. If she hath suffered in reputa- 
tion by tins unhappy mistake, I will not hold myself innocent of 
die disgrace. Yet hov^ to find diem out 1 know not.” 

“ So please you,” said Chidstio of die Clinthill, I am willing 
V(o lake the chase, and bring them backfiy fair means or foul; for 
liiough you have always looked as black as night at me, whenever 
we have forgathered, yet I have not forgotten that had it not 
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been for you, my neck would have kend tjio weight of my four 
quarters. If any man can track the tread' of them, 1 will say iu 
the face of both Merse and Teviotdale, and take the Forest to 
boot, I am tliat man. But first I liave matters to treat of on my 
master’s score, if you will permit me to ride down'^the glen with 
you.” 

" Nay, but, my friend,” said the Sub-Prior, “ thou shouldst 
remember I have but slender cause to trust thee for a companion 
through a place so solitary.” 

“Tush Itush ! ’ said tlie Jackman, “fear me not; ! had the 
worst too surely to begin that sport again. Besides, have I liot 
said a dozen of times, I owe you a life ? and when I owe a man 
either a good turn or a bad, I never fail to pay it sooner or later. 
Aloreover, beshrew me if I care to go alone down tlio glen, or 
even with my troopers, who are, every loon of then;|, ast mqch 
devil’s bairns as myself ; whereas, if your reverence, since that is 
the word, take beads and psalter, and I come along with jack and 
spear, you will make the devils take the air, and 1 will make all 
human enemies take the earth.” 

Edward here entered, and told his reverence that his liorse 
was prepared. At this instant liis eye caught his mother’s, ami 
the resolution which ho had so strongly formed was staggei tnl 
when he recollected the necessity of bidding her farewell. Jl’lie 
Sub-Prior saw his embarrassment, and came to his relief. 

“ Dame,” said he, “ 1 forgot to mention that your son Edward 
goes with mo to Saint Mary’s, and will not return for two or tlirc*e 
days.” 

“ You ’ll be wishing to hfdp him to recover liis brother ? May 
the saints reward your kiiiduess !” 

The Sub-Prior returned tlie bcnedi#iion which, Cii thi.s iustanoo, 
be had not very well deserved, and he and Edward set lorth on 
their route. They were presently followed by Christie, who came' 
up with his followers at such a speedy pace, as intimated siifli-. 
ciently that his wish to obtain spiritual convov through the glen, 
n as extremely sincere. He had, however, otlier matters to stiimi- 
iate his speed, for he was desirous to communicate to tlio Sub- 
Prior a message from bis master Julian, eonnochid with the 
delivery of the prisoner "Warden ; and having requested the Sub- 
Prior to ride with him a few yards before Edward, and the trooj)ers 
of his own party, he thus addressed him, sometimes interrupting 
his discourse in a manner testifying that his fear of supernatural 
beings was not altogether lulled to re^t by his confidence in the 
sanctity of his fellow-traveller. 

“ My master,” said the rider, “ deemed he had sent you ati 
acceptable gift iu that old heretic preacher ; but it seems, from 
the slight care you have taken of liira, tliat ) ou make small account 
of the boon.” 

“ Nay,” said the Sub-Prior, “ do not thu.s judge of it. The 
Community must account highly of the sen ice, and will reward 
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it to thy master in go'oiily fashion. But this man and I are old 
friends, and 1 trust to bring him back from the patlis of perdi- 
» tion.”* 

» Nay,” si\id tho moss-trooper, when 1 saw you shake hands 
at the beginning, I counted that you would fight it all out indove 
and honour, and that there w'ould be no extreme dealings betwixt 
ye — however it is all one to my master — Saint Mary! what call 
you yon, Sir Monk V* 

“ The branch of a willow streaming across the path betwixt us 
and the sky.” 

“ Beshrew me,” said Christie, “ if it looked not like a man’s 
liand holding a sword. — But touching my master, ho, like a pru- 
dent man, hath kept himself aloof in tliese broken times, until he 
could see with precision what footing he was to stand upon. 

tempting offers he hath had from the Lords of Congregation, 
whom you call heretics ; and at one time he was minded, to he 
plah| with you, to have taken their way — for he was assured that 
the Lord James * was coming this road at the head of a round 
'body of cavalry. And accordingly Lord James did so far reckon 
upon him, that he sent this man Warden, or whatsoever be his 
name, to my master’s protection, as an assured friend; and, more- 
over, with tidings tliat lie himself was marching hitherward at tho 
head of a strong body of horse.” 

“ Now, Our Lady forefend 1” said die Sub-Prior. 

'‘Amen!” answered Christie, in some trepidation, ‘^did your 
reverence see aught ?” 

‘‘'i*?0tliing whatever,” replied the monk ; “ it was thy talc which 
wrested from me that exclamation.” 

And it wa^ some cause,” replied he of tho Clinthill, for it 
Lord James should come hither, yoiu* Halidome would smoke for 
it. But be of good clicer — diat expedition is ended before it 
j^was begun. The Baron of Avenel had sure news that Lord 
' James has beoTt^ain to march westward with his meiTymen, to 
l)rotect Lord Scnrjile against Cassilis and the Kennedies. By my 
faith, it will cost him a brush ; for wot ye what they say of that 
name, — • 

* ’Twixt Wipton and the town of Ayr, 

Port Patrick and the cruivos of Cree, 

No man need think for to hide there. 

Unless he court baint Kcnnedic.’ ” 

Thcr\,” said the Sub-Prior, tlie Lord James’s purpose of 
coming southwards being bltiken, cost tins person, Henry Warden, 
a cold reception at Avenel Castle.” 

“ It would not have been altogether so rough a one,” said the 
moss-trooper ; ‘‘ for my master was in heavy thought what to do 
in these unsettled times, and would scarce have hazarded misusing 
^ a Tian sent io him by so terrible a leaner as tlie Lord James* 

• Lord James Stewart, afterwards the Uegont Murray. 
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But, to speak tlie truth, some busy devil tempted the old man to 
meddle with my master’s Cliristian liberty of hand-fasting with 
Catherine of Newport. So that broke the wand of peace between- 
them, and now yc may have my master, and all the force he can J 
make, at your devotion, for Lord James never forgave wrong 
done to him; and if he come by, the upper hand, he will have 
Julian’s head if thei'o were never another of the name, as it is 
lilvc there is not, excepting the bit slip of a lassie yonder. And 
now I have told you more of my master’s affairs tlian he would 
tliaiik me for ; but you have done me a frank turn once, and J 
may need one at your hands again,” 

“ Thy frankness,” said the Sub-Prior, shall surely advantage 
thee ; for much it concerns the church in these broken times to 
know the purposes and motives of those around ns. But what is 
it that thy master expects from us in reward of good oe.wlce ;'for 
1 esletim him one of those wdio are not willing to work witliout 
their hire ?” ^ 

“ Nay, that I can tell you flatly; for Lord James had promised 
him, in case he would be of his faction in these j)arts, an pasy tael; ' 
of the teind-sheaves of his own Barojiy of Avcnel, together wills 
the lands of Cranbcrry-inooi', which lie intersected with his own. 
And ho w'ill look for no less at your hand.” 

“ But there is old Gilbert of CranbeiTy-moor,” said tlie Siih- 
Prior, what are we to make of him t The heretic Lord James 
may take on him to dispone upon the goods and lands of the Hali- 
(ioinc at his pleasime, because, doubtless, but for the protection of 
God, aisd the baronage which yet remain faithful to their Cceed, 
h(‘ may despoil us of tliem by force ; but while they ax’e the pro- 
perty of the community, w'e may nr)t talce steadings fi«om ancient 
:ind faitliful vassals, to gratify the covetousness of uiose who servo 
God only from the lucre of gain.” 

“By the mass,” said Clmistie, “it is well talking, Sir I’riest; j. 
but wlien ye consider that Gilbert luis but /’"^o half-starved '^ 
c(»wardly peasants to follow him, and only an Juld jaded aver to 
1 idc upon, fitter for the plough than for manly service ; and that 
tlie Bfiron of Avcnel never rides with fewer than, ten jackincn at 
his back, and often er with fifty, bodin in all that efieii-s to war as 
if they were to do battle for a kingdom, and mounted on nags lliat 
nicker at the clash of a sword as H it were the clank of the lid of 
a com-chest — I say, when yo have computed all this, you may 
guess which course will best serve your Monasteiy\” 

“Friend,” said the monk, “I wduld willingly purchase. iJtiy 
n aster’s assistance on his own terms, since times leave us no 
I otter means of defence against the sacrilegious spoliation of 

lu resy ; but to take from a poor man his patrimony ” j 

“ For tliat matter,” said tiie rider, “ his seat would scai'co be a J 
s< ft one, if my mastet tliought that Gilbert’s intercHt Bh)od- 
I etwixt him and what he wishes. The Halidome has land enougli 
and Gilbert may be quartered elsewhere.” 
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** We will con«i(lei* the possibility of so disposing the matter,” 
said the monk, * and will expect in consequence your master^s 
most active assistance, with all the followers he can make, to join 
in the defence of the Halidome, against any force by Which it may 
bt> tlireateried.” 

“ A man’s hand and a mailed glove on that,” * said the Jackman. 
They call ns marauders, tliieves, and wliat not ; but the side we 
take wo hold by. — And I will be blithe when my Baron comes 
to a point which side he will take, for the castle is a kind of hell, 
(Our Lady forgive me for naming such a word in tliis place!) 
while he is in his mood, studying how he may best advantage 
himself. And now. Heaven be praised, wc are in the open 
valley, and I may swear a round oath, should aught happen to 
provoke it.” 

• ‘‘•My®fricnd,” said the Sub-Prior, thou hast little merit in 
abstaining from oaths or blasphemy, if it be only out of fear of 
evil spirits.” 

Nay, I am not quite a church vassal yet,” Siiid the jack mao, 
and if you link the curb too tight on a young horse, I promise 
you h*e will rear — Why, it is much for mo to forbear old customs 
oil any account whatever.” 

Tlio night being fine, they forded the river at the spot where 
tlio Sacristan met with his unhappy encounter with the spirit. As 
soon as they arrived at the gate of the Monastery, the porter in 
waiting eagerly exclaimed, " Reverend father, the Lord Abbot is 
most anxious for your presence,” 

' ‘i Let these strangers be carried to the great hail,” said the 
Sub-Prior, and bo treated with the best by 5ie cellarer ; remind- 
ing them, however, of tliat modesty and decency of conduct which 
becometh gifeats in a house like this.” 

But the Lord Abbot demands you instantly, my venerable 
brotlier,” said Father Philip, iiniving in great haste. I have 
not seen hicH more discouraged or desolate of counsel since tlie 
field of Pinkio‘Heugh w as stricken.” 

“ I come, my good hrotlier, I come,” said Father Eustace. “ I 
pray thee, good broj-her, let this youtli, jEdward Gleiidinnlng, be 
convoyed to the Chamber of tlie Novices, and placed under their 
instructor. God hath touched his heart, and he^roposetli laying 
tibifle the vanities of tlie world, to become a brother of our holy 
ofdcr ; which, if his good parts be matched with fitting docility 
and humility, ho may one day live to adorn.” 

u ygjy voiierable brotlier,” exclaimed old Father Nicholas, 
who«came hobbling with a third summons to the Sub-Prior, “ I 
pray theti to hasten to our w'orshipful Lord Abbot The holy 
patroness be with us ! never saw I Abbot of the House of Saint 
Mary’s in such consternation ; an^'et I remember me well when 
Failier Ingeh’arn had the news of Fl^ddeii-field.” 

• 8eo Note L. Good, FaWi of the Border^f 
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“ I como, I cr»me, venerable brother,” said . Father Eustace — 
And having repeatedly ejaculated I come 1” he at last went to 
the Abbot in good earnest. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It is not texts will do it — Church artillery 
Arc silenoed soon by real ordnance, 

And canons are but vain opposed to cannon. 

Co, coin your crosier, melt your church plate dow-n, 

Bid the starved soldier banquet in your halls. 

And quaff your long-saved hogsheads — Turn them out 
U'hus primed with your good cheer, to guard your wall. 

And they will venture for’t.— 

The Abbot received his counsellor with a tremulous eagemesa 
of welcome, which announced to the Sub-Prior an extreme agiiA- 
tion of spirits, and the utmost need of good counsel. There was 
neither mazer-dish nor standing-cup upon the little table, at the 
elbow of his huge chair of state ; his beads alone lay there, and it 
seemed as if he had been telling them in his extremity of distress. 
Beside the beads was placed the mitre of the Abbot, of an antique 
form, and blazing with precious stones, and the rich and highly- 
embossed crosier rested agsiinst the same table. 

The Sacristan and old Father Nicholas had followed the Sub- 
Prior into the Abbot’s apartment, perhaps with the hope of 
learning something of the important matter which seemed to he 
in hand. — They were not mistaken ; for, after having ushered in 
the Sub-Prior, and being themselves in the act of^retiring, the 
Abbot made them a signal to remain. 

“ My brethren,” he said, it is well known to you with wliat 
})ainful zeal we have overseen the weighty affairs, .t'f this house 
committed to our unworthy hand — your bread Kath been given 
to you, and your water hath been sure — I have not wasted the 
revenues of the Convent on vain pleasures, as hunting or 
hawking, or in change of rich cope or alb, or in feasting idh.' 
bards and jestejs, saving those who, according to old wont, were 
received in time of Christmas and Easter. Neither have I 
enriched either mine owm relations nor strange women, at the 
expense of tlie Patrimony.” 

“ There hath not been such a Lord Abbot,” said Father. 
Nicholas, to my knowledge, since the days of Abbot Ingelram^ 
who ” 

At that portentous word, which always preluded a long storj', 
the Abbot broke in. 

May God have mercy his soul ! — we talk not of him now. 

- — V- hat I would know of ye, my brethren, is, whether I have, in 
your mind,* faithful ly dischargc*.d,the duties of mine office 
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" There has never been subject of complaint,*’ answered the 
Sub-Prior. 

The Sacristan, more diffuse, enumerated the various acts of 
iiidulgencc and Idndness which the mild govemmeht of Abbot 
Bonihice liAd conferred on the brotherhood of Saint Mary’s — tliia 
indulgenticB — the gratias — the biberes — the weekly mess csf 
boiled almonds — the enlarged accommodation of the refectory— 
the better arrangement of tlie cellarage — the improvement of 
the revenue of the Monastery — the diminution of the privations 
of the brethren. 

‘‘ You might have added, my brother,” said tlio Abbot, listen- 
ing w ith melancholy acquiescence to the detail of his own merits, 
“ that I caused to be built that curious screen, which sccureth the 
cloisters from the north-east wind. — But all these things avail 
jiotjjiinff — As we read in holy Maccabee, CapiCL est ciritas per 
roluntatem Dei, It hath cost mo no little thought, no common 
toil, to keep these weighty matters in such order as you have 
sJbii Iheiii — there was both bam and bimi to be kept full — 
Infirmary, dormitory, guest-hall, and refectory, to be looked to — 
processions to be made, confessions to be heard, strangers to bo 
entertained, Tenicp to be granted or refused ; and I warrant me, 
when every one of you was asleep in yruir cell, the Abbot hath 
lain aw^ake for a full hour by the bell, thinking how these matters 
miglit be ordered seemly and suitably.” 

“ May wo ask, reverend my lord,” said the Sab-Prior, ‘‘ wdiat 
additional care has now been thrown upon you, since your dis- 
tjourse seems to point that w'ay ?” 

Marry, this it is,” said the Abbot. ‘‘ The talk is not now" of 
hlhcres, or of caritas, or of boiled almonds,* but of an English 
baud coming against us from Hexham, commanded by Sir John 
Poster ; nor is it of the screening us from the east wind, but how 
to escape Lord James Stew'art, who cometh to lay waste and 
destroy w i^li his lieretic soldiers.” 

I tliouglit jthat purpose had been broken by the feud betw^een 
Semple and the Kennedies,” said the Sub-Prior, hastily. 

They Uave accorded tliat matter at the expense of the church 
as usual,” said th^ Abbot ; the Earl of Cassilis is to have tlie 
teind-slioaves of his lands, which were given to the house of Cros- 
raguel, and ho has stricken hands with Stewart, who is now called 
Murniy. — Principes convenerunt unum adtersus Dominum , — 
There are the letters.” 

The Sub-Prior took tiae letters, which had come by an express 
' messenger from the Primate of Scotland, who still laboured to 
uphold the tottering fabric of the system under w'hich he w’as at 
length buried, and, stepping towards the lamp, read tlicm with an 
air of deep and settled attention — the Sacristan and Father 
X^icholas looked as helplessly at eac^ other, as the denizens of 

^ , ♦ See Note M. 
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poultry yard wlirn the hawk soars over it. Jhe AV)bot seemed 
1 ) 0 wed down with the extremity of sorrowful apprehension, but 
kept Ilia eye timorously fixed on the Sub-Prior, as if striving to 
catch Home comfort from the expression of his ciountenaiice. 
When at length he beheld that, after a socoud intent '•pemsal of 
the letters, he remained still silent and full of thought, he asked 
him in an anxious tone, " What is to be done 

“ Our duty must be done,” answered tlie Sub-Prior, " and the 
I’ost is in the hands of God.” 

Our duty — our duty?” answered tlie Abbot, impatiently; 
doubtless we are to df> our duty ? but what is that duty ? or how 
will it serve us ? — Will bell, book, and candle, drive back the 
Fitiglisli heretics ? or will Mimniy ctire for psalms and anti- 
plionara ? or can 1 fight for the Halidomc, like Judas Maccabeus, 
against those profane Nicaiioi*s ? or send the Sacristan agjinsl 
this now Holofcrncs, to bring back his head in a basket 1” 

True, rny Lord Abbot,” said the Sub-Prior, “ we cannot fight 
with carnal weapons, it is alike contrai’y to our habit and’ vo\v ; 
but wo can die for our Con\ ent and for our Order. Besides, we 
can arm those who will and can fight. Tlie English arc but ftnv 
in number, trusting, os it would seem, that they ill be joined 
by Murray, whose luitrcli has been intoiTuptod. If Foster, 
with his CumborUuid and Hexham bandits, ventures to march 
into Svotland, ta pillage and despoil our House, we will levy 
our vassals, and, 1 ti'ust, shfdl be found strong enough to give 
him battle.” 

In the blessed name of Our Lady,” said the Abbot, “ think 
you that 1 am Petrus liiTmita, to go fortli tbu leader of an host?” 

Nay,” said the Sub-Prior, let some man skilled in war lead 
our people — there is Julian Avenel, .an approved soUier.” 

But a Bcotfer, a debauched person, and, in brief, a man of 
Belial,” quoth the Abbot. 

“ Still,” said the monk, we must u.se his mini^'y in tliat to 
^s'hieh he has been brought up. We can guerdon|^i richly, and 
indeed X already know the price of his service. The Faiglisli, it 
is expected, will presently set fortli, hoping hero to seize upon 
Xiercie Shafton, whose refuge being taken with us, they make the 
pretot of tliis unheard-of inroad.” 

it even so ?” said the Abbot; ** I never judged that liis 
body of satin and his brain of feathers boded us much good.” • 

Yet we must have his assistance, if possible,” said tlie Sub- 
Piior ; “ he may interest in our behalf the great Piercie, of* whose 
fricndfchip he boasts, and that good and faitliful Lord may break' 
Foster’s pui*pose. 1 will despatch the jackman after him witli all 
‘^^peed. — Cliiefly, however, I trust to the military spirit of the 
hind, which will not suffer peace to be easily broken on the fron < 
tier. Credit me, my lord, i^. will bring to our side tlie bands of 
many, whose heai’ts may have gone astray after stoange doo 
triues. The great chiefs and barons will be ashamed to let the 
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vassals of peaceful monks fight unaided against the old enemies of 
Scotland.’* 

It may be/* said the Abbot, ** that Foster will wait for 
Murray, vhos© purpose hitherward is but delayed for a short 
i'pace.” • 

“ By the rood, he will not/* said the Sub-Prior ; " we know 
tills Sii* John Foster — a pestilent heretic, he will long to destroy 
the church — bom a Borderer, ho will thirst to plunder her of 
her w'oalth — a Border-warden, he will bo eager to ride in Scot- 
land. J’hcre are too many causes to urge him on. If he joins 
with MniTay, he will have at best but an auxiliary’s share of the 
spoil — if he comes hither before him, he will reckon on the 
whole harvest of depredation as his ow'ii. Julian Aveiiel also 
hu5<, as I have heard, some spite against Sir John Foster; they 
wSl fight, when they meet, with double determination. — Sacristan, 
.send for onr bailiff — Where is the roll of fcnciblc men liable to 
|o suit and service to the Halidome? — Send off to the Baron of 
/^lingallot ; ho can raise threescore horse and better — Say to him 
ihe Monastery will compound with him for the customs of his 
I ridge, w'hich have been in controversy, if ho will shew himself a 
Iricnd at such a point. — And now, my lord, let us compute our 
possible numbers, and those of the enemy, that human blood bo 
• not spilled in vain — Let us therefore calculate ** 

My brain is dizzied with the emei'goncy,” said the poor 
Abbot — ‘‘1 am not, 1 think, more a coward than oil»ei%n, so far 
as my ow'ii person is concerned ; but speak to mo of marching 
•uad collecting soldiers, and calculating forces, and you may as 
well tell of it to tlie youngest novice of a nunnery. But my re- 
holiiiion is taken. — Brethren/* ho said, rising up, and coming 
forward A^th that dignity which his comely person enabled him 
,fo assume, ‘‘licar for the last time the voice of your Abbot 
lloniface. I have dono for you the best that I could ; in quieter 
(iincs I li»d perhaps done better, for it was for quiet tliat I 
sought Ihc Cloister, which has been to me a place of turmoil, as 
much as if 1 had sate in the receipt of custom, or ridden forth as 
ha dor of p,n armed host. But now matters turn worse and 
v^’orso, and I, as 1 grow old, am less able to struggle with them. 
Also, it becomes me not to liold a place, whereof the duties, 
tlirough my default or misfortune, may be but imperfectly filled 
*by me. Wliercforc J have resolved tg demit tliis mine high 
office, so that the order of these matters may presently devolve 
upon Fatlier Eustatius here present, our well-beloved Sub-Prior ; 
aisl I now rejoice tliat he liatli not been provided according to 
his merits elsewhere, seeing that I well hope lie will succeed to 
tiio initro and staff which it is my present purpose to lay 
down.** 

** In the name ot Our Lady, do •otbing hastily, my lord 1’* sidd 
Father Nicholas — I do x'emember that when the worthy Abbot 
Ingclram, being in his niiietietli year — for 1 warrant you be 
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could remember x>’lien Benedict tlie Tliii'tceiith was deposed — 
and being ill at case and bed-rid, the brethren rounded in his ear 
that he \voi*e better resign his office. And what said lie, being a 
pleasant man \ marry, that while he could crook his little finger 
he would keep hold of the crosier with it.” 

The Sacristan also strongly remonstrated against the resolution 
of his Superior, and set down the insufficiency he pleaded to the 
native modesty of his disposition. The Abbot listened in down- 
cast silence ; even flattery could not win his ear. 

Father Eustace took a nobler tone with his disconcerted and 
dejected Superior. My Lord Abbot,” he said, if I have been 
silent concerning the virtues with which you liave governed this 
liouse, do not think that I am unaware of them. I know that no 
man ever brought to your high office a more sincere wish to do 
well to all mankind ; and if your rule has not been markefi with 
the hold lines wdiich sometimes distinguished your spiritual 
predecessors, their faults have equally been strangers to yuur 
chai’acter.” 

“ I did not believe,” said the Abbot, turning his looks to 
Father Eustace with some surprise, “that you, father, of all 
men, would have done me this justice.” 

“ In your absence,” said the Sub-Prior, “ I have even done it 
more fully. Do not lose the good opinion which all men enter- 
tain of you, by renouncing your office when your care is most 
nroded.” 

“ But, my hrotlier,” said the Abbot, I leave a more able in 
iny place.” 

“ That you do not,” said Eustace ; “ because it is not necessary 
you should resign, in order to possess the use of whatever expe- 
l ience or talent 1 may be accounted master of. I have been 
long enough in this profession to know tliat the individual 
qualities wdiich any of us may have, are not his owm, but the pro- 
perty of the Community, and only so far useful when they pro- 
mote the general advantage. If you care not ic person, my 
lord, to deal with this troublesome matter, let me implore you to 
go instantly to Edinburgh, and make what friends you can in our 
behalf, while I in your absence will, as Sub-Prior, do iny duty in 
defence of the Halidorae. If I succeed, may the honour and 
praise be yours, and if I fail, let the disgrace and shame be 
,, 3 rnine own.” 

The Abbot mused for a space, and then replied, — “ No, 
Father Eustatius, you shall not conquer me by your generosity. 
In times like these, this house must have a stronger pilotage tlmn 
my weak hands afford ; and he who steers the vessel must be 
chief of the crew. Shame w'ere it to accept the praise of other 
men’s labours; and, in my poor mind, all the praise which can 
be bestowed on him wht^ undertakes a task so perilous and per- 
plexing, is a me ^d beneath his merits. Misfortune to him would 
deprive him of an iota of it 1 Assume, therefore, your authority 
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to-night, and proceed in the preparations you judge necessary. 
Let tile C^Iliapter bo summoned to-morrow after we have lieard 
UUisB, and all shall be ordered as I have told you. Bencdicite, 
iny bretliren ! — peace be with you ! May the new Abbot- 
(‘xpectant: sleep as sound as he who is about to resign liis 
mitre.” 

They retired, affected even to tears. The good Abbot had 
shewn a point of his character to which they wero strangers. 
Even Father Eustace had held his spiritual Superior hitherto as 
a good-humoured, indolent, self-indulgent man, whose chief merit 
was the absence of gross faults ; so that this sacrifice of i^ower to 
a sense of duty, even if a little alloyed by the meaner motives of 
ioar and apprehended difficulties, raised him considerably in the 
Sub-Prior’s estimation. He even felt an aversion to profit by the 
r('S.igiiii.tion of the Abbot Boniface, and in a manner to rise on his 
ruins ; but this sentiment did not long contend with those which 
him to recollect higher considerations. 1 1 could not bo denied 
fhat Boniface was entirely unfit for his situation in the present 
eyisis ; and the Sub-Prior felt that he liimself, acting merely as 
delegate, could not well take the dcjcisivo measures which the time 
reqtiircd ; the weal of the Community therefore demanded his 
elevation. If, besides, there crept in a feeling of a high dignity 
.obtained, and the native exultation of a haughty spirit call^ to 
contend with the imminent dangers attached to a post of such 
distinction, these sentiments were so cunningly blended and 
amalgamated with othera of a more disinterested nature, that, as 
-.tlio Sub-Prior liimself was unconscious of their agency, we, who 
liave a regard for him, are not solicitous to detect it. 

The Abbot elect carried himself witli more dignity than formerly, 
when giving such directions as the pressing circumstances of the 
limes required ; and those who approached him could perceive 
an unusual kindling of his falcon eye, and an unusual flush upon 
his pale a«d faded cheek. With briefness and precision he wrote 
and dictated* various letters to different barons, acquainting 
il'.cm with the meditated invasion of the Halidoine by the English, 
and conjuring th^m to lend aid and assistance as in a common 
cause. The temptation of advantage was held out to those 
ulioin ho judged less sensible of the cause of honour, and all were 
urged by the motives of patriotism and ancient animosity to the 
•J'higlisli. Tlio time had been when no such exhortations would 
have been necessary. But so essential was Elizabeth’s aid to the 
reformed party in Scotland, and so strong was that party almobt 
every where, that there was reason to believe a great many would 
observe neutrality on the present occasion, even if they did not 
go the length of uniting with tlie English against the Catliolics. 

When Fatlier Eustace considered the number of the immediate 
vassals of the church wiiose aid h§ might legally command, Lis 
Ijcart sunk at the thoughts of rauking them under the banner of 
the fierce and profligate Julian Avenel. 
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** Were the young enthusiast H:ilbert Glendiiming to be found/' 
thought Father Eustace in his anxiety^ “ I would have risked the 
battle under his leading, young as be is, and with better hope^of 
God’s blessing. But the bailiff is now too infirm, nor know 1 a 
chief of name whom I might trust in this important matter better 
than this Avencl.” — II© touched a bell which stood on the table, 
and commanded Christie of the Clinthill to be brought before 
him. — “Thou owest me a life/’ said he to tliat person on his 
entrance, “ and I may do thee another good turn if tiiou be’st 
sincere with ino.” 

Christie had already drained two standing^cups of wine, which 
would, on anotlier occasion, Iiave added to the insolence of his 
familiarity. But at presemt there was something in the aug- 
mented dignity <d' manner of Fatlier Eustace, which imposed a 
restraint on him. Yet his answers partook of his usual chgra<Jier 
of undimnted assurance. He professed himself willing to retiu n 
a true answer to all inquiries. 

“ Has the Baron (so styled) of Avenel any friendsliip with Sil 
John Foster, Warden of the West Marches of England^” 

“ Such friendship as is between the wild-cat and the teiTier,” 
I'cplied the rider. 

“ Will he do battle with him should they meet 

“As surely,” answered Cliristie, “as ever cock fought ou. 
Shrovetido-even.” 

“ And would he fight with Foster in the Church’s quarrel 1” 

“ On any quarrel, or upon no quarrel whatever,” replied the 
jackmaii. . * 

“We will then write to him, letting him know, that if upon 
occftrion of an apprehended incursion by Sir John Foster ho will 
agree to join his force with ours, he shall lead our mfen, and 
gratified for doing so to the extent of his wish. — Yet one worcl 
more* — Thou didst say thou couldst find t>ut where the English 
Iviiight Piercie Shafton has tliis day fled to ?” 

“Tliat 1 can, and bring him back too, by fair m'pans or force, 
as best Klies your reverence.” 

“No force must be used upon him. Within what tijTie wilt 
thou find him out 1” 

“ Witliin thirty hours, so he have not crossed the Lothian firth 
— If it is to do you a pleasure, I will set off directly, and wind 
him as a sleuth-dog tracks the moas-trooper,” answei*ed Christie. 

“ Bring him hither then, and thou wilt deserve good at our 
hands, which 1 may soon have free means of bestowing on tliee.” 

Thanks to your reverence, I put myself in your reverence’s 
hands. We of the spear and snaffle walk something recklessly 
through life ; but if a man were worse than he is, your reverence 
knows he must live, and that’s not to be done without shifting, I 
trow.” c 

“ Peace, Sir, and begone on thine errand — thou shall have a 
le tter fi’om ♦is to Sir I’iercie.” 
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Chriatio made two steps towards the door ; tlicn turning back 
and hesitating, like’ one who would make an impertinent pleasan- 
try .if be diired, he asked what he was to do with the wench Mysie 
Happen, whom tlio Southron knight had carried off wiUi him. 

Am I io bring her hither, please your reverence 1” 

“ Hither, you malapert knave %** said the churchman ; ** remem* 
her you to whom you speak 

“No offence meant,” replied Christie ; “ but if such is not your 
will, I would carry her to Avenel Castle, where a well-favoured 
wench was never unwelcome.” 

“Bring the unfortunate girl to her fatlier’s, and break no 
ecurril jests here,” said the Sub-Prior — “ See that thou guido her 
in all safety and honour,” 

In safety, surely,” said the rider, “ and in such honour as her 
• outbretdc has left her. — I bid your reverence farewell, t must bo 
on horse before cock-crow.” 

Wha-t, in the dark i — how knowest thou which way to go V* 
•“I tracked the knight’s horse-tread aa far as near to the ford, 
aaiverodo along together,” said Clirislie, “and I observed the 
track* turn to the northward. He is for Edinburgh, I will war- 
rant you — so soon as daylight comes I will bo on the road again. 
It is a kenspecklo hoof-mark, for the shoe was made by old Eckie 
of Cannobio — 1 would swear to the curve of the cawker.” So 
saying, he departed. 

“ Hateful necessity,” r>aid Father Eustace, looking after him, 
“ that obliges us to use such implements as these ! But, assailed 
as *ve are on all sides, and by ail conditions of men, what alterna- 
tive is left us ? — But now lot me to my most needful task.” 

The Abbot elect accordingly sate down to ^rite letters, arrange 
orders, andPlake nj)on him the whole charge of an institution 
which tottered to its fiill, witli the same spirit of proud and devoted 
fortitude wherewith the commander of a fortress, reduced nearly 
to tlie last* extremity, calculates what means remain to him to 
protract tlie fatal hour of successful storm. In tlio meanwhile 
A bbot Boniface, having given a few natural sighs to the downfall 
of the prc-eminenc(^ ho Iiad so long enjoyed amongst his brethren, 
fell fast asleep, leaving the whole cares and toils of office to bin 
Mssisiiint and successor. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


.And when he came to brolien brings, 
ITo Black’d bis bow and ewaiu ; 
And M'hen be came to grass growing, 
Bet down his feet and ran. 


J 


Gil Morria 


Wj6 return to Halbert Glendinning, who, as our readers 
temember, took the high-road to Edinburgh. His iutercotirse 
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with the preacher Henry Warden, froin^xvl.iom he received a 
letter at the moment of his deliverance, had been so brief, that he 
had not even learned the name of the noblemati to whose cai*e lie 
was recommended. Something like a name had bgen spoken 
indeed, but he had only comprehended that he was to meet the 
chief advancing towards the south, at the head of a party of horse. 
W hen day dawned on his journey, he was in the same uncer- 
tai n ty . A better scholar wdMld have been informed by the a ddress 
of the letter, but Halbert had not so far profited hy Father 
luustace’s lessons as to be able to decipher it. His raothcr-wit 
taught him that he must not, in such uncertain times, ho too hasty 
ill asking information of any one ; and when, after a long day’s 
jfiurney, night surprised him near a little village, he began to be 
dubious and anxious concerning the issue of his journey. 

In a poor country, hospitality is generally exercised fre dy, and 
Halbert, when he requested a night’s quarters, did nothing eitlu r 
degrading or extraordinary. The old woman, to whom he. made 
this request, granted it the more readily, that she thought sfio 
saw some resemblance between Halbert and her son Saunders, 
who had been killed in one of the frays so common in the time. 
It is true, Saunders was a short squai’C-made fellow, with red liair 
and a freckled face, and somewhat bandy-legged, wherca.s the 
6ti*anger was of a brown complexion, tall, and rt^markably wt'Jl*- 
made. Nevertheless, the widow was clear that there existed a 
general resemblance betwixt her guest and Saunders, and kindly 
pressed him to share of her evening cheer. A pedlar, a man of 
about forty years old, was also her guest, who talked with great 
feeling of the misery of pursuing such a profession as his in the 
time of war and tumult. 

‘‘ We think much of knights and soldiers,” said he ; but the 
pedder-coffe who travels the land has need of more courage tlapi 
them all. 1 am sure he maun face mail* risk, God help him. 
Here have I come tliis length, trusting the godly Earl* of Murray 
would be on his march to the Borders, for he was to have giies- 
tened with the Bai’on of Avenel ; and instead of that conies news 
that he has gone westlandways about some tuilzio in Ayrsliire. 
And what to do I wot not ; for if 1 go to the south without a safe- 
guard, the next bonny rider I meet might ease me of sack and 
jaick, and maybe of my life to boot ; and then, if I try to strike 
across the moors, I may ho as ill off before I can join myself to 
tliat good Lord’s company.” 

No one was quicker at catching a hint than Halbert Gleiidin- 
ning. He said he himself had a desire to go westward. The pedlar 
loolv^ed at him with a very doubtful air, when the old dame, who 
pei’liaps thought her young guest resembled the umquliilo Saun- 
ders. not only in his looks, but in a certain pretty turn to^slight-of- 
haiui, which the defunct wls supposed to have possessed, tipped 
him tlie wink, and assured the pedlar he need have no doubt tliat 
her young cousin v as a true man. 



“Cousin !’^ sai<l ilie pedlar, “ I tliouglit you baid this }outh had 
been a stranger.” 

“-111 lieariiig malvcs ill rehearsing,” said the landlady j “ ho is a 
iraiiger to m9 by oyc-sight, but that docs not make him a stranger 
to me by blood, more especially seeing his likcne.'sS to my sou 
Saunders, poor hairii.” 

The pedlar’s scruples and jealousies being thus removed, or at 
least silenced, the travellers agreed that they would proceed in 
company together the next morning by daybreak, the pedlar 
acting as a guide to (jlendiiining, and the youth as a guard to 
the pedlar, until they should fall in with Murray’s detachment of 
horse. It would apj)ear that the landlady never doubted what 
wi?^ to ho th<‘ <iveut of this compact, for, taking Gleudiuniiig aside, 
she charged him, “ to he moderate with the puir body, but at all 
ev ents, mit to forget to take a piece of black sa}’, to make the auld 
wife a new rokelay.” Halbert laughed and took his leave. 

Hdid- nf>t a little appal the pedlar, when, in the midst of a 
bladk heath, the young man told him the nature of the coiumis- 
,hion.witli which their hostess had charged him. He took heart, 
however, u])on seeing the o])en, frank, and friendly demeanour of 
<hc* youth, and veuied his exclamations on the ungrateful old 
raitress. I gave her,” he said, “ yester-e'en nac further gane, 
yard of that very black say, to make her a. coiivre-chef ; but 1 
svii it is ill clone to teach the cat tlie way to the kii'ii ” 

Thus set at ease on the intentions of his companion (for in 
those happy days the worst was always to bc^ expected from a 
sltauger.) tlu' pedlar acted as Halbert's guide over moss and 
moor, over hill and many a dale, in such a direction as might best 
h^ad tlu’m towards the route of Murray's juiriy. At length they 
juTived ii])ou*the side of an erainciicc, which commanded a dis- 
tauj; pro.sj)ect over a tract of savage and desolate moorlaud, marshy 
.*ui(l waste — an alternule change of shingly liill and level morass, 
only varied ))y blue stagnant pools of water. A road scarcely 
markett winded Jike a s(U’pent tlirougli this wilderness, and the 
j)odlar, pointing to it, said — “ The road from Edinburgh to Glas- 
m»w. Here wo mirst^wait, and if Murray and his train bo not 
already passed by, we shall soon see trace of them, unless some 
iK'w jiurpose shall have altered tludr resolution ; for in these 
Messed days no man, were he the nearest the throne, as tlie Earl 
of Murray may be, knows when he lays his head on his pillow at 
night where it is to lie upon the following even.” 

Thoy'pauscd accordingly, and sat down, the pedlar cautiously 
using for a scat the box which contained his treavsures, and not 
(umcealing from his eoinpaniou that Imj wore under his cloak a 
j)istolet hanging at his belt in case of need. He w^as courteous, 
however, and oifered Halbert a share of the provisions which he 
^carried about him tor refreshment. iPlicy were of the coarsest 
kind — oat-bread bailed into cakes^ outinc;d slaked with cold 
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watci*, an onion or two, and a morsel of smoked ham completed 
the feast But sucli as it was, no Scotsman of the time, had his 
rank been much higher than that of Glendinning, would have/ 
refused to share in it, especially as the pedlar produced, with 
mysterious air, a tup’s horn, which he carried slung from his 
shoulders, and which, when its contents were examined, proiiuced 
to each party a clam-shell-full of excellent usquehagh — a liquor 
strange to Halbert, for the strong waters known in the south of 
Scotland canio fi’om France, and in fact such were but rarely 
used. The pedlar recommended it as excellent, said be had 
procured it in his last visit to the braes of Doune, wliere he had 
securely traded under the safe-conduct of tlie Laird of Buchanan. 
He also set an example to Halbert, by devoutly cmjdyiiig the ouj) 
“ to the speedy downfall of Anti-Christ.” 

Their conviviality was scarce coded, ore a rising dost waV? seen 
l>ji the road of which they comnianiled the prospect, and half n 
ienro of h(>rs{;ineii were dimly descried advancing at considciable 
speed, their casques glancing, and the poiuts of tlieir spears 
twinkling as they euuglit a glimpse of the sun. 

These,” said the pedlar, “ must ho the out-sconrers of IMuiTay s 
party ; let ua lie down in the peat-hag, and keep ourselves out 
of sight.” 

“ And why so 1” said Halbert; let us ratljcr go down and make 
a signal to them.” 

God forbid 1” replied the pedlnr; do yon ken so ill the 
customs of our Scottish nation 1 Tliat plump of s}>cavs that arc 
spurring on so fast arc douhilcSvS commanded ])y some wild kins- 
man of ]\Iorton, or some such daring fear-nothing as neither 
regards God nor man. Jt is their business, if they meet witli any 
enemies, to pick quarrels and clear the way of them; and the chief 
knows nothing of what happens, coming up with his more dise'»‘cet 
and moderate friends, it may be a full mile in the I'car. Were 
we to go near these lads of the laird’s your letter would do 
you little good, and my pack would do me mnckle hkick ill ; they 
>voiild tirl every stock of claithes from our backs, fling ns into a 
moss-hag with a stone at our heels, naked asithc hour that brought 
us into this cumbered and sinful world, and neither Mun-ay nor any 
other man ever the wiser. But if he did come to ken of it, what 
might he help it 1 — it would be accounted a mere mistake, and 
there were all the moan made. O credit me, youth, that when 
men draw cold steel on each other in their native country, they 
neither can nor may dwell deeply on the offences of those whose 
swords are useful to them.” 

. They suffered, therefore, the vanguard, as it might be termed, of 
tlie Earl of Murray’s host to pass forward ; and it was not long 
until a denser cloud of dust began to arise to tlie north wai*d. 

*‘Now,” said the pedlarf "let us hurry down the hill; for to tell 
the truth,” said he, dragging Halbert along earnestly, " a Scottish 
noble’s march is like .i serpent — the head is funiishcd with fangs^ 
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and tlie tail hath its sting; the only harmless point of access is the 
main body.” 

.1 twill hasten as fast as you,” said the youth; “but tell me 
f^hy tho rearward of such an army should be as dangerous as tlie 
van ?” 

“ Because, as the vanguard consists of their picked wdld des- 
perates, resolute for mischief, such as neither fear God nor regard 
their fellow-creatures, hut understand themselves bound to hurry 
from the road wliatever is displeasing to tliemselvcs, so the rear- 
guard consists of misproud serving-men, who, being in charge of 
tlie baggage, take care to amend by their exactions upon travcl- 
iing-mei*chants and others, their own thefts on their master^s 
l)i*t>perl;^. You will hear the advanced enfam jjerduSy as the 
i’Vonch call them, and so thej^ are indeed, namely, children of 
the fall, Unging unclean and fulsome ballads of sin and harlotrie. 
And then will come on the middle-ward, when you will hear the 
caii^iclcK and pKaliris sung by the reforming nobles, and the gen- 
try^ and jionest and pious clergy, by whom they are accompanied. 
And last of all, you will find in the rear a legend of godless 
lackeys, and palfreniers, and horse-boys, talking of nothing but 
dicing, drinking, and drabbing.” , 

As tlie pedlar Sjx/ke, they had reached the side of the high-road, 
AJkl Murray’s main body was in sight, consisting of about three 
hundred horse, marching with great regularity, and in a closely 
eoinf)aetcd body. Some of the troopers wore the liveries of their 
masters, but this was not common. Most of them were dressed in 
suoh colours as chance dictated. But the majority, being clad in 
blue ckdh, and the wliole armed wtth cuirass and back-plate, w’ith 
.sleeves ol maJl, gaunt lets and poldroons, and cither mailed hose 
or strong jaeff-boots, tlicy had something of a itniform appearance. 
Mi\ny of tl:e leador.4 were clad in compk'tc armour, and all 
in a certain half-military dress, which no man of quality in those 
disturbed times ever felt liiniself sulhciently sale to abandon. 

The foremost bf this party immediately rode up to the pedlar 
and to llalhcrt Glendinning, and demanded of them who they 
were. ’J'he pgdlar tojd his story, tlie young Glcmlinniiig exhibited 
his Jotter, which a gentleman carried to I^Iurray. In an instant 
after, tho word “ Halt I” was given ihrougli the squadron, and at 
oiieo the onward heavy tramp, wdiich scorned the most distinctive 
attribute of the body, ceased, and was hoai’d no more. The 
command was announced that the troop should halt here for an 
jiour to* refresli themselves and their horses. The pedlar w'as 
assured of safe protection, and accommodated with the use of a 
baggage lioi’sc. But at the Rainc time he was ordered into the 
rear ; a command which he reluctantly obeyed, and not without 
vn^inging pathetically the hand of Halbert as he separated from 

t* bim, • 

The young heir of Gleiidearg was in the meanwhile conducted 
to a plot of ground more raised, and tlierefore drier than Test 
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of tlie moor. Hero u carpet was flung on the ground hv way of 
table-cloth, and around it sat the leaders of tlie party, partaking 
of an entertainment as coarse, with relation to their rank, that 
which Glendiniiing had so lately shared. Jlurray ^himself rose \ 
as he came forward, and advanced a step to moot him. 

Tliis celebrated person had in his appeai’ancc, as well as in his 
mind, much of the admirable qualities of James V., his father. 
Had not the stain of illegitimacy rested upon his birth, he would 
have filled the Scottish throne with as much honour as any of tlie 
Stewart race. But History, while she acknowledges his high 
talents, and much that was pi*incely, nay, royal, in liis conduct, 
cannot foi'gct that ambition led him farther than honour or loyalty 
wari’auted. Brave amongst tlic bravest, fair in jircsoncq and la 
favour, skilful to manage tlie most intricate affairs, to uttacli to 
Iiimself those who were doubtful, to stun and overwhelm, by tlio 
siiddemiess and intrepidity of his enterprises, those who were reso- 
lute in resistance, he attained, and as to personal merit cerhivily 
deserved, the highest place in the kingdom. But he abused, 
under the influence of strong temptation, the opportunities which 
his sister Mary’s misfortunes and imprudence threw in his way ; 
he supplanted his sovereign and benefactress in her power, and 
his history affords us one of those mixed characters, in wliich 
principle was so often sacrificed to policy, that wo must condemn 
the statesman while we pity and regret the individual. Many 
events in his life give likclUiood to the charge that he himseh 
aimed at the crown ; and it is too true, that he countenanced the 
fatal expedient of establishing an English, that is a foreign and' a 
hostile interest, in the councils of Scotland. But his death may 
he received as an atonement for liis offences, and may serve to 
.sliew how much more safe is tlie person of a real patriot, than 
tlint of tlio mere head of a faction, who is accounted answcrahle 
for the offences of his meanest attendants. 

When Murray approaclied, the young rustic was naturally 
abashed at tlie dignity of liis presence. The commanding form 
and the countenance to which high and important thoughts were 
familiar, the features which bore the reseipblaiice of Scotland’s 
long line of kings, were well calculated to impress awe and rever- 
ence. His dress had little to distinguish him from the high-born 
nobles and barons by whom he was attended. A buff-coat, richly 
embroidered with silken lace, supplied the place of armour ; and 
a massive gold chain, with its medal, hung round his neck. His 
black velvet bonnet was decorated with a string of large and faii; 
pearls, and with a small tufted featlier ; a long heavy sword was 
girt to his side, as the familiar companion of his hand. Ho 
wore gilded spurs on his boots, and these completed his equip- 
ment, 

“ This letter,” lie said, “us from tlic godly preacher of tlie word, 
Henry Warden, young man ? is it not so 1” Halbert answered in 
the affirmative, “And he writes to us, it would seem, in some 
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strait, mill refers iis.to you for the circumstaiiceg. Lot us know, 
1 pray you, how things standi with him.” 

1 ^ In some perturbation Halbert Glcndinning gave an account of 
Hhe circum^jtances which had accompanied the preacher’s im- 
prisonment.* When he came to the discussion of the handfaiting 
engagement, he was struck with the ominous and displeased 
expression of Murray’s brows, and, contrary to all prudential ai^d 
politic I’ule, seeing something was wrong, yet not well aware 
what that something w'as, hud almost stopped short in his narra- 
tive. 

“ What ails the fool ?” said the Earl, drawing liis dark-red 
eyebrows together, while the s£ime dusky glow kindled on his 
OTow Hast thou not learned to tell a true tale without stam- 
mering’ 

• Ko ^ease you,” answered Halbert, witli considerable address, 
“ I have never before spoken in such a presence.” 

^ He -seems a modest youth,” said Murwiy, turning to his next 
atfendant, and yet one who in a good cause will neither fear 
IVit^nd nor foe. — Speak on, friend, and sjwak freely.” 

Hall)crt then gave an account of the quaiTcl betwixt Julian 
Avencl and the preacher, which the 'Earl, biting bis lip the 
while, compelled himself to listen io as a thing oi indifference. 
At first he appeared oven to take tlie part of the Baron. 

“ Henry Warden,” he said, “ is too hot in his zeal. The law 
both of God and man maketii allow'anco for certain alliances, 
though not strictly formal, and the issue of such may succeed.” 

‘ -This general declaration, he expressed, accompanying it witli 
a glance around upon the few followers who w'ere present at this 
interview. The most of them answered — “ There is no contra- 
vening that*;” but one or two looked on the ground, and were 
silent. Murray then turned again to Glcndinning, commanding 
him to B.ay what next chanced, and not to omit any particular. 
When he mentioned the manner in which Julian had cast from 
him his concubkie, Murray drew a deep breatli, set his teeth hard, 
and laid his hand on the hilt of his dagger. Casting his eyes oneo 
more ai‘oun d,the cii;cIo, which was now augmented by one or two 
of the reformed preachers, ho seemed to devour his rage in 
silence, and again commanded Halbert to proceed. When he 
came to describe how Warden had been dragged to a dungeon, 
the Earl seemed to have found the point at which he might give 
vent to his own resentment, secure of the sympathy and appro ba- 
. tion of 'all who w'ere present. Judge you,” he said, looking to 
those ai'ound him, “judge yon, my peers, and noble gentlemen of 
Scotland, betwixt mo and this .Julian Avcnol — ho liath broken 
bis own word, and hatli violated my safe-conduct — and judge 
you also, my revti*end brethren, he hath put his hand forth upon 
a preacher of tlio gospel, and percfance may sell his blood to 
the worehippers of Anti-Christ !” 

“ Let him die the death of g traitor,** said the secular chiefs}, 
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and let his tongue be struck tlirougli 'vith the hangman’s fiery 
iron, to avenge his perjury 

“ Let him go down to his place with Baal’s priests,” said the 
preachers, “ and bo his ashes cast into Tophet !” 

Murray Jieard tliem with the smile of expected re\l3nge ; yet it 
is probable that the brutal treathient of the female, whose cir- 
cumstances son \e what resembled those of the Earl’s own mother, 
liad its share in the grim smile which curled his sun-burnt cheek 
and its haughty iip. To Halbert Glendinning, when his narrative 
was finished, he spoke with great kindness. 

He is a bold and gallant youth,” said he to those around, 

and formed of th6 stulf which becomes a bustling time. There 
are periods w’lien inou’s spirits shitic bravely through them, -d 
will know something more of him.” 

He questioned him more particularly coAicerning the idaiwi of 
Aveiiel’s probable forces — tho strength of his castle — the dis- 
positioiifj of his next heir, and this brought necessarily forward 
tho sad history of his brother’s daughter, ]\Iary Avenel, wlireli 
was told w’ith an cmban’assmcnt that did not escape Murray. 

“Ha! Julian Avenel,” he said, “and do you provoke my 
resentment, when you ftave so much moro reason to deprecate 
my justice ! I knew Walter Avenel, a true Scotsman and a good 
soldier. Our sister, the Q,uecn, must right his daughter ; and 
wore her land restored, she would be a fitting bride to some bravo 
man who may belter merit our favour than the traitor Julian.” 
— Then looking at Halbert, he said, “ Art thou of goutlo blood, 
young man 1” % . 

Halbert, with a faltering and uncertain voice, began to speak (jf 
his distiint pretensions to claim a descent from the ancient Glen- 
douwj'iies of Galloway, when Murray interrupted hirtlwith a 

“ Nay — nay — leave pedigrees to bards and heralds. I 
days, each man is the son of his own deeds. The glorious ligl 
of reformation hath shone alike on prince and peasant ; and 
peasant as wodl as prince may be illustrated by fighting in its 
defence. It is a stirring world, where all may advance them- 
selves w'ho liave stout hearts and strong arms. Tell me franldy 
why tliou hast left thy fatlicr’s house.” 

Halbert CJicndinning made a frank confession of his duel with 
Piercio Shaft on, and mentioned his supposed death. 

“ By my hand,” said Murray, “lliou art a hold sparrow-hawk, 
to match thee so early with such a kite as I^iercie Shafton, 
Queen Elizabeth would give her glove filled with gold crowns to 
know that meddling coxcomb to be under the sod. — Would she 
not, Morton 1” 

“ Ay, by my w'ord, and esteem her glove a better gift than tJie 
crowns,” replied Morton, “ which few Border lads like this 
follow will esteem just valuation,” 

* But wiiat shall we do with this young homicide !” said 
Murray $ “ what will our preachers say ?” 
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^ Tell them of Moses and of Benaiah,” sjud Morton ; " it is but 
tile smith I (T of an Egyptian when all is said out.” 

Let it be so,” said Miiri*ay, lauglung ; “ but we mil bury the 
tale*, as tlio prophet did the body, in tlie sand, I will take care 
of this swaiilde. — Be near tons, Glendinning, since that is thy 
name. We retain thee as a squire of our household. The master 
of our horse will see thcc fully equipped and armed.” 

During the expedition which lie was now engaged in, Murray 
found sevtral opportunities of putting Glondiiining’b courage and 
presence of mind to the test, and he began to rise so rapidly in 
Ids este<*m, that those who knew the Earl considered the youth’s 
(brtuiic as ccriain. Cue step only was wanting to raise him to u 
//ill higher degree of confidence and favour — it was the abjura- 
tion the TopHi religion. The ministex's who attended upon 
^Murram, and formed his chief support amongst the people, found 
*an easy convert in Halbert Glendinning, who, from his earliest 
days, had never felt much devotion towards the Catholic faith, 
ajd who list('ned eagerly to more reasonable views of religion. By 
llnis adopting the faith of his master, ho rose higher in his favour, 
and v>as constiintly about his person during his prohmged stay in 
tile west of Scotland, which the intractukility of those whom the 
Earl had to deal w’itli, protracbul froniaay to day, and week to 
week. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Faint the din of battle bray’d 
Dibtant down tlic hollow wind ; 

Wnv and terror fled before, 

Wounda and death were left behind. 

Pknrosk. 

Tup. autumn of the year wa.s well advanced, when the Earl of 
Morton, one morning, rather unexpectedly, entered the ante- 
clininher of Murray, in which Halbert Glandinning was in 
vvaiiiiig. 

“ Call y^p mast(V, Ha|bert,” said the Earl ; " I have news for 
him froinpToviotdalo ; and for you too, Glendinning. — News! 
news ! ‘my Lord of Mun-ty !” he exclaimed at the door of the 
Karl’s bedroom; ^^como forth instantly.” The Earl appeared, 
and greeted his ally, dem-'«:iding eagerly his tidings. 

I have had a sure friend with mo from the south,” said 
Morton ; he *x<is been at Saint Mary’s Monasterj^, and brings 
impo*rtant tidings.” 

Of what complexion ?” said Murray, “ and can you trust tlie 
bearer ?” 

** lie is faitliful, on my life,” said Morton ; 1 wish all around 

your Lordship may prove equally so.^ 

At w hat, and whom, do you point 1” demanded Muzray, 
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“ Here istlieEgyptiun of trusty Halbert Oif-uilinning, our !:?outh« 
land Moses, come alive again, and flourishing, gay and bright as 
ever, in tliat Teviotdale Goshen, the Halidomc of Kennaquhi^ir,’* 
“ What mean you, my lord said Murray. 

‘‘ Only that your neVfr henchman has put a false talfc upon you. 
Piercie Shafton is alive and well ; by the same token that tlie gull 
is thought to be detained there by love to a miller’s daughter, who 
roamed the country with him in disguise.” 

“ Glendinning,” said Murray, bending his brow into his darkest 
frown, thou hast not, I trust, dared to bring nui a lie in thy 
mouth, in order to win my confidence ?” 

“ My lord,” said Halbert, ‘‘ I am incapable of a lie. I should 
ehoke on one w(n*(; my life to require that I pronounced it. T sa.v^ 
that this sword of my father was through the body — tW' piint 
came out hehiud his back — the hilt pressed upon his hrefstbpne., 
And I will plunge it jis deep in the body of any one uho shall 
dare to charge me with falsehood.” 

“How, follow !” said Morton, “ wouldst thou beard a nobt- 
man ?” 

“ Be sih'iit, Halbert,” said Muri'ay, and you, my Lord of 
Morton, forbear him. truth written on his brow.” 

“ I wish the inside of me manuscript may correspond with the 
superscription,” replied his more suspicious ally. “ Look to h, 
my lord, you will one day lose your life by too much confidence.” 

“ And you will lose your friends by being too readily suspi- 
cious,” answered Murray. “ Enough of this — let me hear thy 
tidings.” . , 

“ Sir John Foster,” said Morton, “ is about to send a parh ijito 
Scotland to waste the Ilalidome.” 

“ How ! wdthout waiting my presence and pormitoioii 
Murray — “he is mad — w’ill he come as an enemy into 
Queen’s country ' '' 

“ He has Elizahoth's express orders,” answered Morton, “ and 
they arc not to be trifled witli. Indeed, his march has been more 
than once projected and laid aside during the time we have been 
Iiero, and has caused much alarm at Kennaquhair. Boniface, 
the old Abbot, has resigned, aud whom think y(rti they have 
chosen in his place 

No one surely,” said Murray ; “ they \voiild presume to hold 
no ehctioii until the Queen’s pleasure and mine were known 
Morton shrugged liis shoulders — “ They have chosen the pupil 
of old Cardinal Bcatoun, that wily determined champion of 
Home, the bosom-friend of our busy Primate of Saint Andrew , 
Eustace, late the Sub-Prior of Kennaquhair, is now its Abbot, 
and, like a second l*ope Julius, is levying men and making mus- 
ters to fight with Foster if lie comes forward.” 

“We must prevent th:^. meeting,” said ^IiiiTay, hastily ; 
“ whichever party wins the day, it were a fatal encounter for us 
— Whp commands tJje troop of the Abbot T* 
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Our faithful old friend, Julian Avenel, nothing less,” answered 
Morton. 

• Glendinning,” said Murray, sound trumpets to horse 
directly, and let all who love us get on horseback without delay 
— Yes, m/’ lord, this were indeed a fatal dilemma. If .ve take 
part with our English friends, the country will cry shame on us 
— the very old wives will attack us with their rocks and spindles 
— the very stones of the street will rise up against us — we cannot 
set our face to such a deed of infamy. And my sister, whoso 
confidence I already have such difficulty in preserving, will alto- 
gether withdraw it from me. Then, wore we to oppose the 
English Warden, Elizabeth would call it a protccllng of her enc- 
■^jie^nd what not, and we should lose her.” 

“ shc-dragon,” said Morton, is the bcstcai’d in our pack ; 

' and yjt I would not willingly stand still and see English blades 
carve Scots flesh — What say you to loitering by the way, march- 
yig fiu‘ and easy for fear of spoiling our horses ? They might then 
fight dog fight bull, fight Abbot fight archer, and no one eonld 
blame ns for what chanced when we were not present.” 

‘‘All would blame us, James Douglas,” replied Murray ; “ ue 
should lose both sides — we had betteij^dvaiicc with the utmost 
eelerity, and do what w'o can to keep me peace betwixt them. — 
. 1 would the uag that brought Piercie hhaiton hither had broken 
bis neck over the highest hcuch in Northumberland ! — lie is a 
proper coxcomb to make all this bustle about, and to occasion 
perhaps a national war I" 

•• we known in time,” .said Douglas, “we might have 

had him privily waited upon as lie entered the Borders ; thert^ 
are strapping lads enough would liavo rid us of him for tlu‘ 
lucre of Ifis spur-whang. * But to the saddle, James Stew'art, 
since so tlie phrase goes. I hear your trumpets sound to horse 
and away — wo shall soon see which nag is best breathed.” 

Followed by a train of about three hundred well-mounted 
men-at-anns^ these two powerful barons directed their course to 
J^mnfries, and I'rom thence eastward to Teviotdale, marching 
at a rate, \vhicli, as ^Morton had foretold, soon disabled a good 
many of tfioir horses, so that when they approached the scene of 
e.\ ported action, there were not above two hundred of their train 
remaining in a body, and of these most were mounted on steeds 
'wliicli bad been sorely jaded. 

They had liitliei to been amused and agitated by various reports 
conderning the advance of the English .soldiers, and the degree of 
re^i.stance which the Abbot was able to oppose to them. But 
when they were six or seven miles from Saiut Mary’s of Keniia- 
quhair, a gentleman of the country, whom Murray had summoned 
to attend hini, and on whose intelligence ho knew ho could rely, 
arrived at the head of two or thre^i servants, “ bloody with sptir- 


• Spur-Icattier 
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ring, fiery red with Iiaste.” According to his report, Sir John 
Foster, after several times annouiicing, and as often delaying, his 
intended incursion, had at List been so stung with the news that 
Piorcie Shafton was openly residing within the Halidome, that ho 
determined to execute the commands of liis mistress, which 
directed him, at every risk, to make himself master of the 
Kuphuist’s person. The AhboFs unceasing exertions had col- 
lected a body of men almost equal in number to those of the 
English AVardeii, hut less practised in arms. They were united 
under the command of Julian Avenel, and it was apprthendod 
they woidd join battle upon the banks of a small stream whicli 
forms the verge of the IIali<lonio- 

“ Wlio knows tliG place 2” said Murray. 

“ 1 do, my lord,” answci'od Glondinuing. . 

’I’Ls w'cil,” said the Earl ; take a score of the hest-in(a3iiu‘d 
horse — make what haste thou ciiu.-.t, and announco to them that 
I am corning up instantly with a strong power, and will cut to 
pieces, without mercy, whiehever party strikes the first blow. — i- 
Davidson,” said he to the gcutioman who brought the intelligence, 
‘Uhou shalt be my guide. — Hie thee on, Glondininng — Say to 
Foster, I conjure him, as he i*esjK)cts Ills mistress’s service, that 
ho will leave the matter in my hands. Say to the Abbot, T w ill 
burn the Monastery over his head, if he strikes a stroke till J 
corac — Tell the dog, Julian Avenel, that he h.ith already one 
deep score to settle w'tli mo— I will set his head on tho tup of 
the highest pinnacle of Saint Mary's, if he presume to of>en 
another. Make haste, and spare not the spur for fear of spoiling 
horse-flesh.” 

Your bidding shall bo obeyed, my lord,” said Gleiidiuniiig ; 
and choosing those whose horses w’ero in best plights to be liis 
atteuiLuits, he went off as fast as the jaded sfcito of lUeir cavalry 
permitted. Hill and hollow vanished from under the ieet of tlie 
chargers. 

They had not ridden half die way, w hen they met stragglers 
coming off from tho field, wdiose appeai*ance amiouiiced that tho 
conflict w’as begun. Two supported in their arms a third, their 
elder brother, wdio was pierced with an arrow through the body. 
Halbert, vdio knew them to belong to the Halidome, called diem 
by their names, and questioned them of the state of the affray ; 
but just then, in spite of tlieir efforts to retain him in tlio saddlcj, 
their brother dropped from the horse, and they dismounted ir 
haste to receive his last breatli. From men thus engaged, nGs 
information was to be obtained. Glcndiiining, therefore, pusJtpd 
on with liis little troop, the more anxiously as ho perceived other 
sti'agglers, bearing Saint Andrew’s cross upon their caps and cor- 
slets, flying apparently from the field of battle. Most of these, when 
they were aware of a body of {^orsemen approaching on tlie road, 
held to the one liand or tlie other, at such a distance as precluded 
coming to rp lech oC thorn. Others, whose fear was more intense, 
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kept tlic onward road^ galloping wildly as fast as their horses 
could carry them, and wdien questioned, only glared without reply 
< I those who spoke to them, and rodo on without drawing bridle. 
Several of these were also known to Halbert, who had therefore 
no doubt, 4roni the circumstances in which he met them, that the 
men of the Halidome wei*e defeated. He became now unspeakably 
anxious concerning the fate of his brother, who, he could not 
doubt, must liaAo been engaged in the affray. He therefore 
increased the speed of his horse, so tliai not above five or six of 
his followers could keep up with him. At length he reached a 
little hill, at the descent of wliich, surrounded by a semicircular 
sweep of a small stream, lay the plain which had been the scene 

the .sldriuish. 

iT'ti^as a melancholy spectacle. War and terror, to use the 
e:jypi'ei'iion of the poet, had rushed on to tlio field, and left only 
wounds and death behind them. The battle bad been stoutly 
contested, as w'as almost always the case with tliese Border skir- 
fnishe's, where ancient hatred, and mutual injuries, made men 
stubborn in maintaiiiing the cause of their conliict. Tow'ards the 
middle of the plain, there lay tlic bodies of several meu who had 
fallen in tlio very act of gi*appling Md^h the enemy ; and there 
were setai countenances which still bore the stern expression ot 
unoxtinguishable hate and defiance, hiuids which clasped the hilt 
' of the broken falclilon, or strove in vain to pluck tbe deadly arrow 
rom tlio w(*imd. Some were wounded, and, cowed ot the courage 
diey bad lately shewn, were begging aid, and craving water, in a 
toi^e of melancholy depression, while others tried to teach the 
ialtering tongue to pronounce some half forgotten prayer, wluehj 
even when lir&t ioariicd, they had but half-understood. Halbert, 
unccrtiiin«?^\luit course he was next to pursue, rodo through the 
plain to see if, among the dead or wounded, he could discover any 
'traces of his brotlier Hdward. He experienced no intemiption 
iVoin iho English. A distant cloud of dust announced that they 
were still puiwuing the scattered fugitives, and he guessed, that to 
approach them with his folloAvers, until they were again under 
some command, w«nild be to throw aw'ay his own life, and that ot 
his men, tvliom the victors w^oiild instantly confound with th« 
Scot^. against whom they hud been successful. He resolved, 
tliereibre, to pause until Murray came up with his forces, to which 
•he w as tlu* more readily moved, as he heard the trumpets of the 
English Warden sounding the retreat, and recalling from the 
pursuit, lie drew Ids men together, and made a stand in an 
advantageous spot of ground, w-hich luid been occupied by the 
Scots in the beginning of tlie action, and most fiercely disputed 
Wahile the skirmish lasted. 

While he stood here, Halbert’s ear was assailed by the feeblo 
moan of a woman, which he had n^ot expected to hear amid that 
scene, until the retreat of the foes nad permitted the relations of 
the slain to approach, for the purpose of paying them the last 
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duties. He looked with anxiety, and at length observed, that by 
the body of a knight in bright armour, whose crest, though soiled 
and broken, still shewed the marks of rank and birth, there sat a 
female, wrapt in a horseman’s cloak, and holding something 
pressed against her bosom, which he soon discovered to be a 
child. He glanced towards tlie English. They advanced not, 
and the continued and prolonged sound of their trumpets, with 
the shouts of the leaders, announced that their powers would not 
be instantly re-asscmbled. He had, therefore, a moment to look 
after this unfortunate woman. He gave his horse to a spearman 
as he dismounted, and approaching tlie unhappy female, asked 
her, in the most soothing tone he could assume, whetlier he could 
jussist her in her distress. The mourner made him no thne*, 
answer ; but eudeawuring, with a trembling and unskilful iiaiul, 
to undo the springs of the visor and gorget, said in a fJ‘ne of 
impatient grief, “ Oh, he would recover instantly could 1 but give 
him air — land and living, life and honour, w’oiild I give for thf» 
power of undoing these cruel iron platings that siitfoeatc him 
He that would soothe sorrow must not argue on the vanity of the 
most deceitful 1 lopes. The body lay as that of one whose ‘last 
draught of vital air had been drawm, and who must never more 
have concern with the nether sky. But Halbert Gleiidinniiig 
failed not to raise the visor and cast loose the gorget, when, to 
his great surprise, he recognized the pale face of Julian Avoiiel. 
His last fight was over, tlie fierce and turbid spirit had departed 
in the strife in which it had so long delighted. 

“ Alas I ho is gone,” siiid Halbert, speaking to the young 
woman, in whom he had now no difficulty of Icnowing the unhappy 
Catherine, 

“ Oh, no, no, no !” she reiterated, ‘‘ do not say so he ife not 
dead — he is but in a swoon. 1 have lain as long in one myself 
— and then his voice would rouse me, wdien ho spoke kindly, and 
said, Catherine, look up for my sake — And look up, Julian, for 
mine I” she said, addressing the senseless corpse ; I know you 
do but counterfeit to frighten me, but I am not frightened,” slie 
added, with an liysterical attempt to laugh ; and then instantly 
changing her tone, entreated him to speak, were it but to curse 
ray folly. Ob, the rudest w'ord y(ui ever said to me would now 
Bound like the dearest you wasted on me before I gave you all. 
Lift him up,” she said, ‘‘ lift him up, for God’s sake ! — have you 
no compassion ? He promised to wed me if I bore him a boy, 
and this child is so like to its father ! — How shall he keep his 
Word, if you do not help me to awaken him 1 — Christie of t)io 
Clinthill, Kowloy, Hutclicon ! ye w'ero constant at his feast, but 
ye fled from him at the fray, false villains as ye are I” 

“ Not I, by Heaven !” said a dying man, who made some shift 
to raise himself on his elbow, rand discovered to Halbert the well 
known features of Christie; I fled not a foot,apd a man can but 
fight wffiile his breath lasts — mine is going fast. — So, youngster,** 
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saifi liL, looking at Glendinning, and seeing Ins military dress, 
*■ tlioii liast ta’cii tlie basnet at last i it is a better cap to live in 
than die in. J would chance had sent fhy brother here instead — 
there wasj;ood in him — but tliou art as wild, and wilt soon be a*j 
wicked as. myself.” 

“ God forbid !” Said Halbert, hastily. 

“ Marry, and amen, with all my heart,” said the wounded man, 

there will be coinpmiy enow without thee where T am going. 
Hut God be praised I had no hand in that wickedness,” said he, 
looking to poor Catherine ; and with some exclamation in his 
mouth, that sounded betwixt a prayer and a curse, the soul of 
Christie of the Clinthill took wing to the last account. 

‘ J^eeply wTapt in the painful interest which these shocking 
events had excited, Glendinning forgot for a moment his own 
sikiatj?)!! and duties, and was first recalled to them by a trampling 
of horse, and the cry of Saint George for Hngland, which tlic 
i’inglish soldiers still continued to use. His handful of men, for 
^nost of tlie .stragglers had w’aitcd for Murray’s coming up, remained 
on horseback, holding their lances upright, having no command 
either to submit or resist. 

There stands our Captain,” said one of them, as a strong 
jiarty of English came up, tlio vanguard of Foster’s troop. 

“ Your Captain ! with his sword sheathed, and on foot in the 
jircsence of his enemy ? a raw soldier, I warrant him,” said the 
English leader. “So! ho! young man, is your dream out, and 
w ill you now answer me if you will fight or fly V’ 

Neither,” answered Halbert Glendinning, w ith groat tran- 
quillity. 

“ Then throw' dow’n tliy sw'ord and yield thee,” answ'cred the 
Englishin!lii, 

, “ Not till I can help myself no otherwise,” said Halbert, with 

th(^ same moderation of tone and manner. 

“ Art thou for thine own hand, friend, or to whom dost thou 
owe service demanded the English Captain. 

“ ’J\) the noble Earl of Murray.” 

“ Then thou* servest,” said the Southron, “ the most disloyal 
nobleman who breathes — false both to England and Scotland.” 

JClion liest !” said Glcndiiming, regardless of all consequences. 

“ Ha ! art tliou so liot now, and wert so cold but a minute 
‘since? I lu*, do 1? Wilt thou do battle with me on that 
quarrel ?” 

“'With one to one — one to tw'o — or two to five, as you list,” 
said Halbert Glendinning ; “ grant mo hut a fair field,” 

“ That thou slialt have. — Stand back, my mates,” said the 
braA'c Englishman. “ If I fall, gii'c him fair play, and let him 
go off free with his people.” 

“ Long life to tlie noble Captain#’ cried the soldiers, as impa- 
tient to see the duel as if it had been a bull-baiting. 

“ He will liave a short life of it, though,” said the sergeant, “i£ 
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he, an old man of sixty, is to fight for any reason, or for no reason, 
with every man ho meets, and especially the young fellows he 
might be father to. — And here comes the Warden besides, to sec 
tiie sword-play.” 

In fact, Sir John Foster came up with a considci*ablc body of 
his horsemen, just as his Captain, whose age rendered him unequal 
to tlie combat with so strong and active a youth as Glendinning, 
wa.s deprived of his sword. 

“ ‘Take it up for shame, old Stawarth Bolton,” said the English 
Warden; ‘'and tliou, young man, tell me who and what thou 
art 1” 

“ A follower of the Earl of Murray, who bore his will to your 
honour,” answered Glendinning, — “ but here he comes to f - '.y fi 
hiinscdf, I see tlio van of his liorscmcn come over the liills* ' 

“Get into order, my masters,” said Sir John FosterHo his 
followers; “youtliat have broken your spears, draw yovn* swords. 
We arc sometliing unprovided for a second field, but if yonder' 
<iai‘k cloud on the hill edge bring us foul weather, we must bear os 
Ijravcly as our broken cloaks will bide it. Meaiiwliilc, Stawarth, 
wo have got the deer we have hunted for — here is I‘icrcie Shaftoii 
hard and fast betwixt two tx'oopers.” 

“ Who, that lad ?” said Bolton ; “ he is no more Piorcie Shafton 
than T am, lie hath liis gay cloak indeed — but l^iercic Shafton 
is a round dozen of years older tliaii tliat slip of roguery. I have 
known him since he w’as thus high. Did you never see him in the 
tilt-yard or in the presence 

“ To tile devil with such vanities!” said Sir John Foster; “ when 
had 1 leisure for them or any thing else 1 During iny whole life 
has she kept me to this Iiangnian’s ofiice, chasing thieves one day 
and traitors another, in daily fear of my life; the lance never 
hung up in the hall, the foot never out of the stiiTup, the saddles 
never off ray nags’ backs ; and now, because I liavc been mistaken 
in the iienson of a man I never saw, 1 warrant me, the next letters 
from tiie Privy Council will rate me as t were a dog — a man 
wore better dead than thus slaved and liarassed,” 

A trumpet interrupted Foster’s complaints, and a Spottisli pur- 
Buivant who attended, declared “ that the noble Earl of urray 
desired, in all honour and safety, a personal conf Tciice witii Sir 
John F oster, midway between their parties, with six of company 
in each, and ten free minutes to come and go.” 

“ And now,” said the Englishman, “ comes another plague, I 
must go speak widi yonder false Scot, and he knows how to frame 
his devices, to cast dust in the eyes of a plain man, as well* as 
ever a Imavo in the north. I am no match for him in words, and 
for hard blows we are but too ill provided. — Pursuivant, we grant 
the conference — and you, Sir Swordsman,” (speaking to young 
Glendinning,) “ draw off witli^our troopers to your own party — 
march— r attend your Earl’s trumpet. — Stawarth Bolton, put our 
troop in orden and bw rea'ly to move forward at the wagging of a 
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finger. — Get you, gone to your own friends, I tell you, Sir Squire, 
and loiter not here.” 

• ‘Notwithstanding this peremptory order, Halbert Glcndinning 
eould not help stopping to cast a look upon tlie luifortunate 
Catherine, who lay insensible of tlie danger and of the trampling of 
so many horses around her, insensible, as the second glance 
assured him, of all and for ever. Glendinning almost rejoiced 
when he saw that the last misery of life W'as over, and that tlie 
hoofs of the war-horses, amongst which he was compelled to 
leave her, could only injure and deface a senseless corpse. He 
caught the infant from her arms, luilf aBhamcd of the sliout 
of laughter which rose on all sides, at seeing an armed man 

•In^uch a situation assume such an unwonted and inconvenient 
l)ur(1fen. 

• Sfciouldcr your infant I” cried a harqiiebusier. 

Port your infant !*’ sold a. Y>ikoman. 

• rea<‘e, yc brutes,** said Stawartli Bolton, and respect 
’Immanity in others, if you have none yourselves. 1 pardon the 

• lad having done some discredit to my gray hairs, when I see him 
tak'o care t)f tliat heljdess creature, which yc would have trampled 
upon as if ye had been littered of bitch-wolvos, not born of 
women.’* 

While tins passed, the leaders on cither side met in the neuti*al 
s[>aco betwixt the Ibrccs of cither, and the Earl accosted the 
Jhiglisli Warden : Is this fair or honest usage, Sir Jolm, or for 
whom do you hold th#' Earl of Morton and myself, that you ride 
in'"Scotland with arrayed banner, fight, slay, and make priMonors 
at your own pleasure 1 Is it well done, think you, to spoil our 
land and shed our blood, after tlio many proofs we hav<' given h") 
your iiiii^tress of our devotion due to her will, saving always the 
allegiaiK’o due to our own sovereign?” 

‘‘ My Lord of Murray,” answered Foster, “ all the world Imow^s 
you to be a man of quick ingiiie and deep wisdom, and these 
S6;ver.il wecljs have you held me in hand with promising to arrest 
my sov('r<M’gn mistress 's rebel, this Piercie Shafton of Wilverton, 
and you have inwer kept your word, alleging turmoils in the west, 
and 1 w'oriiot wliat other causes of hinderance. Now', since lie 
hnsi^iad tlie insolence to returu hither, and live openly within ten 
miles of England, 1 eould no longer, in plain duty to my mistress 
and queen, taiay upon your successive delays, and therefore I 
have used lier lorcc to take her rebel, by the strong hand, where' 
eve*^ I can find liiin,” 

f " And is Piereie Shafton iu your hands, then 1” said the Earl 
of Murray. “ Be aware that 1 may not, without my own great 
shame, suffer you to remove him hence witliout doing battle.” 

“ Will you, Lord Earl, after all the advantages you have 
received at the hands of the Q,ue%i of England, do battle in the 
cause of her rebel?” said Sir Jolm Foster. 

** Not so, Sir John,” answered tlie Earl, but 1 will fight to 
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the (Iciitlj in defence of the liberties of our free kingdom oi 
Scotland.’’ 

“ By my faitli,” said Sir John Foster, I am well content r-. 
my sword is not blunted with all it has done yet this day.” 

“ By iny honour, Sir John,” said Sir George Heron' of Chip- 
chase, “ tliere is but little reason we should hght these Scottish 
Lords e’en now, for T hold opinion ^\ith old Stawarth Bolton, and 
believe yonder prisoner to be no more Piercie Shafton than he is 
the Earl of Northumberland ; and you were but ill advised to 
break the peace betwixt the countries for a prisoner of less con- 
Bcquence than that gay mischief-maker.” 

“ Sir George,” replied Foster, 1 have often heard you herons 
are afraid of hawks — Nay, hiy not hand on sword, man — I^dic^" 
but jest ; niid for this prisoner, let him be brought up hither, that 
we may see who or what he is — always under assurance, njy 
Ijords,” he continued, addressing the Scots. 

Upon our word and honour,” said Morton, ‘‘ we will offer no 
violence.” 

The laugh turned against Sir John Foster eonsiderahly, when 
the prisoner, being brought u}), proved not only a diflerent person 
from Sir Piercie Shafton, but a female in man’s attire. 

Pluck the mantle from the quean’s face, and cast her to the 
horse-boys,” said Foster ; she has kept such company ere now’, 

I warrant.” 

Even Murray was moved to laughter, no common thing with 
him, at the disappointment of thc3 English Warden ; but he would 
not permit any violence to bo oflered to the fair Molinara, who 
had thus a second time rescued Sir Piercie Shafton at her ow'u 
personal risk, 

“ You have already done more mischief than yoir can well 
answer,” said the Earl to the English Warden, “ and it were 
dishonour to mo sliould I permit you to harm a hair of tins young * 
W'onian’.s head.” 

‘‘ My lord,” said Morton, if Sir Jolni will ride apart with me 
but for one moment, I will shew him such reasons as shall make 
him content to depart, and to refer this unhappy day’s work to 
the judgment of the Couimisboncrs nominatod'‘to tryljffences on 
the Jiorcler.” i 

He tlien led Sir John Foster aside, and spoke to him in this 
manner: — ‘‘Sir John Foster, I much marvel that a man who 
know's your Queen Elizabeth as you do, should not know that, if 
you hope any thing from her, it must bo for doing her useful 
service, not for involving her in quarrels with her neighbours 
without any advantage. Sir Knight, I will speak frankly what 1 
know to be true. Had you seized the true Piercie Shafton by 
tins ill-advised inriad ; and had your deed threatened, as most 
likely it mi^it, a breach betwijrt the countries, your poljtic princess 
and her politic council woiiltl rather have disgraced Sir John 
Foster tnan entered into w'ar in hi.«5 behalf. But now that yon have 
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Striclien short of your aim, you may reJy on it you will have little 
tnunka for caiTying the matter fartlier. I will work thus far on 
the. Earl of Murray, that he will undertake to dismiss Sir Fiercic 
Shafton from the realm of Scotland. — Bo well advised, and let 
tlio matter now pass off — you will gain nothing by farther 
violence, for if we fight, you as the fewer and the weaker tlirough 
your former action, will needs have the worse.” 

Sir John Foster listened wdth his head declining on his breast' 
plate. 

“ It is a cursed chance,” he said, " and I shall have little thanks 
for my day’s work.” 

He then rode up to MuiTfay, and said, that, in deference to 

^ordship’s presence and that of my Lord of Morton, he had 
come to the resolution of withdrawing himself, wdth his power, 
, wijioi^ farther proceedings. 

“ Stop there. Sir John Foster,” said Murray, ‘‘ I cannot permit 
v^ou to .retire in safety, unless you leave some one who may be 
‘surety to Scotland, that the injuries you have at preseut done us 
f^lly accounted for — you will reflect, that hy permitting 
your retreat, I become .accountable to my Sovereign, who wall 
demand a reckoning of mo for the blood of her subjects, if 1 suffer 
those who shed it to depart so easily.” 

, “It shall never be told in England,” said the Warden, “ that 
John Foster gave pledges like a subdued man, and that on the 
>ery field on which he stands victorious. — But,” he added, after 
a moment’s pause, “ if Sfawartli Bolton wills to abide with you 
• on his own free choice, i will say nothing against it ; and, as I 
bethink me, it were better ho should stay to see the dismissal of 
this siimc Piercie Shafton.” 

“ I receive him as your hostage, nevertheless, and shall treat 
him as such,” said the Earl of Murray. But Ff)ster, turning 
jiway as if to give directions to Bolton and his men, affected not 
to hear this observation, 

“ There rides a faithful servant of his most beautiful anil 
Sovereign LaSy,” said Murray aside to Morton. “ Happy man ! 
he knows not whether the execution of her commands may not 
cost liim hl9 head^ and yet he is most certain tlmt to leave them 
unexecuted will bring disgrace and death without reprieve. 
Happy are they v/ho are not only subjected to the caprices of 
dJame Fortune, but held bound to account and be responsible for 
them, and that to a sovereign as moody and fickle as her 
humorous ladyship herself !” 

“ We also have a female Sovereign, my lord,” said Morton. 

“ We have so, Douglas,” said the Earl, with a suppressed sigh ; 
“ but it remains to bo seen how long a female hand can hold the 
reins of power in a realm so wild as ours. \\||('Will now go on to 
Saint Mary’s, and see ourselves a^er the state of that House. — 
EJendinning, look to that woman, and protect her. — What the 
fiend, man, hast thou got in thine arms? — an infant as I livel— 
X. 1 
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'where couldst then find such a charge^ at such a place and 
moment V* 

Halbert Glendinning briefly told the story. The Earl rode 
forward to the place where the body of Julian A vend lay, wii>s 
his unhappy companion's arms wi’apt ai’ouud him, like the trunk 
of an uprooted oak homo down by tlie lempost with all its ivy 
garlands. Both were cold dead. JMurray was touched in an 
unwonted degree, remembering, perhaps, his own birth. What 
have they to answer for, Douglas,” he said, “ who thus abuse the 
sweetest gifts of affection V* 

The Earl of Morton, unliappy in his marriage, was a libertine 
in his amours. 

“ You must ask that question of Henry W'ardcn, my lo^tl^ 
or of John Knox — 1 am but a wild counsellor in woiaeirs 
matt(!rs.” 

“ Forward to Saint Mary’s,” said the Earl; “ pass the Vvord on 
— Glendinning, give the infant to this s.ame female cavalier, and 
lot it be taken cliarge of. Let no dishonour be done to tlie dead 
bodies, and call on the country to bury or remove them. — For 
ward, I say, my masters 1” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Gone to be married ? — Gone to Rwrear a peace ! 

Khip John. 

The news of the lost battle, so quickly cari’icd by the fugitives 
to the village and convent, had spread the grea test al^^^rm among 
the inliabiUints. The Sacristan and other monks counselled 
flight ; the Treasurer rccoiiimeudcd that the church plate should 
be offered as a tribute to bribe the English oflicer ; the Abbot 
alone was unmoved and undaunted. 

“ My brethren,” he said, “ since God has not giwen onr people 
victory in the combat, it must be because h(i requires of us, his 
spiritual soldiers, to fight the good fight of mart) rd(iin, a conflict 
in which nothiug but our own faint-hearted cowardice can make 
ns fail of victory. Let us assume, then, the armour of faifn, and 
prepare, if it ho necessary, to die under the ruin of these shriuep, 
to tJic service of which we have devoted ourselves. Highly 
honoured are wo all in this distinguished summons, from our ilear 
brother Nicholas, whose gi\ay hairs have been preserved until 
they should bo siUTounded by the crown of martyrdom, dowb to 
my beloved son Edward, w^ho, arriving at tlie vineyard at the 
latest hour of thl| day, is yet pennitted to share its toils witJi 
those w ho have laboured from the morning. Be of good courage, 
my children. I' dare not, like my sainted predecessors, promise 
to you tiuit you shall be preserved by miracle — I and you are 
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aliko unworthy ot that especial interposition, which in earlier 
times, turned the* sword of sacrilege against the bosom of tyrants 
by wdiora it w'as wielded, daunted the hai’dened hearts of heretics 
with prodigies, and called down hosts of angels to defend the 
shrine oi-(Jod and of the Virgin. Yet, by heavenly aid, you shall 
this day see that your Father and Abbot will not disgrace the 
mitre whicli sits upon his brow. Go to your cells, my cliildren, 
and exercise yoiu' private devotions. Array yourselves also in 
alb and cope, as for our most solemn festivals, and be ready, 
when the tolling of tlic largest bell announces the approach of 
the enemy, to march forth to meet them in solemn procession. 
J.ct the church be opened to afford such refuge as may be to 
^lose of our vassals, who, from their exertion in this day’s 
uTihappv battle, or oilier cause, arc particularly apprehensive of 
the rage of the enemy. Tell Sir Piercie Sliafton, if he has escaped 
li*o ” 

1 am hero, most venerable Abbot,” replied Sir Piercie ; “ and 
*ii it so seemeth meet to you, I will presently assemble such of the 
iiieii as have escaped this escarainouche, and will renew the 
resistance, even unto the death. Certes, you will learn from all, 
that I did my part in this unhappy matter. Had it pleased 
Julian Avon el to have attended to my counsel, specially in some- 
what withdrawing of his main battle, even as you may have 
marked the heron eschew the stoop of the falcon, receiving him 
rather upon liis beak than upon his wing, affairs, as I do con- 
ceive, might have had a different face, and w’o might then, in a 
m(W70 bellicose manner, have maintained that affray. Neverthe- 
less, 1 would not ho uiKhjrstood to speak any thing in disregard 
of Julian Aroncl, whom I saw fall fighting manfully with his face 
to liis e^iiny, which hath banished from my memory the iin- 
sct'mly teiiii of ‘ meddling coxcomb,’ with which it pleased him 
•sometliiiig rashly to qualify my advice, and for which, had it 
pleased IJeavcjn and the saints to liavc pi'olongod the life of that 
cxcolloiit ))euson, I had it hound upon my soul to have put liim 
to (loath with my own hand.” 

“ Sir Picrcio.” said the Abbot, at length interrupting him, " our 
time ctllow.t hricif'leisurc to speak what might have been.” 

You arc right, most venerable Lord and Father,” replied tlie 
incorrigible Eiiphuist ; the preterite, as gramraarians have it, 
.concerns frail mortality less than the future mood, and indeed our 
cogitations respect chiefly the present. 1 n a w’ord, I am willing 
to head all wdio will follow UxO, and offer such opposition as man- 
hood and mortality may permit, to the advance of the English, 
tliongh they bo my oivn countrymen ; and be assured, Piercie 
Sliafton will measure his length, being five feet ten inches, on the 
ground as ho stands, rather than give twflU yards in retreat, 
according to the usual motion in w^ich we retrograde.” 

“ 1 tliank you, Sir Knight,” said the Abbot, and I doubt not 
that you would make your words good ; but it is not the will of 
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Heaven that carnal weapons should rescue us. We are called to 
endure, not to resist, and may not waste the blood of our inno- 
cent commons in vain — Fruitless opposition becomes not men 
of our profession ; they have my commands to resign the sword 
and the spear, — God and Our Lady liave not blc$sed our 
banner.’* 

“ Bethink you, reverend lord,” said Picrcio Shafton, very 
eagerly, ere you resign the defence that is in your power — 
there are many posts near the entry of this village, where bravo 
men might live or die to the advantage ; and X have this additional 
motive to make defence, — the safety, namely, of a fair friend, 
who, 1 hope, hath escaped the hands of the heretics.” 

“ I understand you, Sir Piercie,” said the Abbot — “ 
mean the daughter of our Convent's miller V' 

“ Reverend my lord,” said Sir I’iercie, not without hesitation, 
“ the fair Mysinda is, as may be in some sort alleged^ the 
daughter of one \vho mechanically preparcth corn to bo mani- 
pulated into bread, without wdiich we could not exist, and which 
is therefore an employment in itself honourable, nay, necessary. 
Nevertheless, if the purest sentiments of a generous mind, 
streaming forth like the rays of the sun reflected by a diamond, 
may ennoble one, who is in some sort the daughter of a molen- 
dinary mechanic ” 

I have no time for all this, Sir Knight,” said the Abbot ; l»o 
it enough to answer, that with oiu* will we war no longer with 
carnal weapons. We of the spirituality will teach you of tlie 
temporality how to die in cold blood, our bands not clenched dor 
resistance, but folded for ]>rayer — our minds not filled witli 
jealous hatred, but with Christian meekness and forgiveness — 
our ears not deafened, nor our senses confused, by llup'riound oi 
clamorous instruiiioiits of war ; but, on the contrary, oiir voices 
composefl to Halleluiah, Kyric-Elcison, and Salve Regina, and 
onr blood temperate and cold, as those who think upon reeon • 
eiling themselves with God, not of avenging themselves of their 
fellow-mortals.’* 

“ Lord Abbot,” said Sir Piorcic, ‘‘ this is nothing to the fate of 
my Molinara, whom, I beseech you to observe, Twill iiM abandon, 
while golden hilt and steel blade bide together on my falcliio^;. 1 
commanded her not to follow us to the flcld, and yet methouglit 
I saw her in her page’s attire amongst the rear of the com-" 
batants.” 

You must seek elsewhere for the person in whose fate*} on 
aro so deeply interested,” said the Abbot ; “ and at present I \^'iU 
pray of your knighthood to inquire con coming her at the church, 
in which all our more defenceless vassals have taken refuge. It 
is my advice to you, that you also abide by the horns of the altar; 
and, Sir Piercie Shafton,” 1 k^ added, “ be of one thing secure, 
vliat if you come to Imrm, it will involve the whole of this brotlier- 
hood ; for never, I trust, will the meanest oi us buy safety at tl^o 
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exj^ense of siuTcndcring a friend or a gue&t. Leave my bon, 
and may God be your aid 

* When Sir Piercie Shafton had departed, and the Abbot waa 
about to.betalie himself to his own cell, he was surprised by an 
unknown person Anxiously requiring a conference, who, being 
admitted, proved to be no other than Henry Warden. The 
Abbot started as he entered, and exclaimed angrily , — “ Ha ! are 
the few hours that fate allows him who may last wciir the mitre 
of this liousc, not to he excused from the intrusion of heresy ? 
Dost thou conic,” he said, “ to enjoy tlie hopes wliicli fate holds 
out to thy demented and accursed sect, to sec the besom of 
destruction sweep away the pride of old religion — to deface our 
sl?^'iiios — to mutilate and lay w^aste the bodies of our benefactors, 
as w'oll as their sepulchres — to destroy the pinnacles and earved 
(Jod’s house, and oiir Lady's 

Peace, William Allan !’* said the Protestant preacher, with 
•diguific'd composure ; “ for none of these jnirposes do I conic. I 
w ould have these stately shrines deprived of the idols which, no 
'longer simpl}^ regarded as the effigies of the good and the wdse, 
liave hecomc tlie objects of foul idolatry. I would otherwise 
have its ornainents subsist, unless as they are, or may be, a snare 
to the souls f)f men ; and especially do 1 c(;ndomn those ravages 
which have been made by the heady fury of the people, stung 
into zeal against wull-worslnp hy bloody persecution. Against 
such wanton devastations i lift ray testimony.” 

“Idle distinguisber that thou art I” said the Abbot Kustace, 
intcmipling him ; “ what signifies the pretext under which thou 
<lost despoil the house of God 1 and why at this present emergence 
wilt tlioi^insult the master of it by thy ill-omened presence ?” 

“ Thou art unjust, ^^'ilIiaIn Allan,” said Warden ; “• but T am 
• not tlie less settled in my resolution. Thou hast proUcted me 
.some time since at the hazard or thy rank, and what T know thou 
boldest still /leaver, at the risk of thy reputation with thine own 
sect. Oui jiavty is now uppermost, and, believe me, I have come 
do^Yn the valley, in wliieli thou didst quarter mo for sequestra- 
tion’s sal4f> simply with the wish to keep niv engagements to 
thee.” 

answered the Abbot, "and it may be, that my listening 
,to that worldly and infirm compassion whieli pleaded with me Ibr 
tliy life, is now avenged by this impending judgment. Heaven 
hatl^ smitten, it may be, the erring shepherd, and scattered the 
dock.” 

Think better of the Divine judgments,” said Warden. " Not 
for thy sins, which are those of thy blinded education and cir- 
cumstances : not for thine own sins, William Allan, art thou 
stricken, but for the accumulated guilt which thy mis-named 
ciiurcli hath accumulated on her head, and those of her votaries, 
by the errors and corruptions of ages.” 

"Now, by my sure belief in the Rock of Peter,” said the 
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Abbot, “ thou dost rekindle tlie last spark of human indignalaon 
for which iny bosom has fuel — I thought I might not again luivo 
felt the impulse of earthly passion, and it is thy voice which onco 
more calls me to the expression of human anger ! yes,' it is thy 
voice tliat coraest to insult me in my hour of sorrow, with these 
blasphemous accusations of that church which hatli kept the 
light of Christianity alive from the tinic‘s of the Apostles till 
now.” 

" From the times of the Apostles said the preacher, eagerly. 
^^Negatur^ Oulielme Allan — the primitive church differed as 
much from tliat of Rome, as did light fi‘om darkness, wliich, did 
time permit, I should speedily prove. And worse dost thou judgCj** 
in saying, I come to insult thee in thy hour of affliction, being here, 
God wot, with the Christian wish of fulliiling an engagement I hai^ 
made to my host, and of rendering myself to tiny will while it had 
yet power to exercise aught upon me, and if it might so be, to 
mitigate in thy behalf tlic rage of tlie victors whom God hath sent ’ 
as a scourge to tby obstinacy.” 

T Avill none of thy intercession,” said the Abbot, sternly ; 

“ the dignity to which "the church luus exalted me, never should 
have swelled iny bosom more proudly in the time of the highest 
prosperity, than it doth at this crisis — 1 ask nothing of thee, but 
the assurance that my lenity to thee hath been the; means of per- 
verting no soul to Satan, that I have not given to the wolf any of 
the stray lambs whom the Great Shepherd of souls had intrusted 
to my chai’ge.” 

William Allan,” ausw'crcd the Pi’olestant, “ I will bo sincere 
with thee. What I promised I liave kc[)t — 1 have withhold 
my voice from speaking even good things. But it harp pleased 
Heaven to call tlie maiden Mary Avcnel to a better senrse of faith 
than thou and all tlie disciples of Rome can teach. Her 1 have 
aided with my humble power — I have extricated luT from the 
machinations of evil spirits, to which she luid her* house were 
exposed during the blindness of their Romish superstition, and, 
IJi'aise bo to my Master, I have not reason to fea» she will again 
be caught in thy snares.” ' 

“ Wretched man !” said the Abbot, unable to suppress^, his 
rising indignation, it to the Abbot of Saint Mary’s that you 
boast iia\ing misled tlie soul of a dweller in Our Lady’s Halidomo 
into the paths of foul error and damning heresy 1 — Thou dost 
urge mo, Welhvood, ])eyond what it becomes me to bear, and 
movest me to employ the few moments of power 1 may yot 
possess, in removing from the face of the earth one, whose 
qualities given by God, have been so utterly perverted as thine to 
tlie Bervicf*^ of Satan.” 

" Do thy pleasure,” said thoppreachor ; “ thy vain wrath shall 
not prei cat my doing my duty to advantage thee, where it may 
be done witnout neglecting my higher call. I go to the Earl oi 
Murray.” 
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Tlicir conference, which was advancing fast into bitter dispu- 
tation, was here interrupted by the deep and sullen toll of the 
largest and heaviest bell of the Convent, a sound famous in the 
chronicles, of the Community, for dispelling of tempests, and 
quitting to 'flight demons, but which now only amiouioced danger, 
without afioi'diiig any moans of warding against it. Hastily 
repeating his orders, that all the brethren should attend in the 
f'lioir, arrayed for solemn proci'ssion, the Abbot ascended to the 
liattlements of the lofty Monastery, by his own private staircase, 
and there met the Saeristiin,M'ho had been in tlie act of directing 
the tolling of the huge hell, which fell under his charge. 

It is the last time I shall discharge miiui office, most veno- 
Father and Lord,*’ siiid ho to the Abbot, ‘Mbr yoiulcr come 
tile riiilistinos ; but I would not that the large bell of Saint Mary’s 
slK^iid^tJOund for the last time, otherwise than in true and full 
tt»ne — 1 have been a sinful man for one of our holy profession,” 
niidccl he, looking upward, "yet may 1 presume to say, not a bell 
liath sounded out of tune from the tower of the bouse, while 
Father Philip had the superh'tendencc of the chime and the 
boHry.” 

Tlio Abbot, witliout rejdy, cast bis eyes towards the path, which, 
winding around the mountain, descends tipon Keuiiaquhair, from 
•Ibe soutli-cast. Ho belield at a distance a cloud of dust, and 
iieard tlie neighing of many lionscs, while the occasional sparkle 
■of tlio long line of spears, as they camo downwards into ti»e valley, 
announced that tlie band came thither in arms. 

"fehaiiio on my w'cakness !” said Abbot Eustace, dashing 
tlie tears from his eyes ; " my sight is too much dimmed to 
observe tlieir motions — look, my sou Edward,” for his favourite 
novice liaf again joined him, "and tell mo what cm:igns they 
bear.” 

“ Th(;y are Scottish rnen,w'hen all is done,” exclaimed Edward 
— “ I see the wliite crosses — it may be the Western Borderers, 
or Fernieherst and Ids clan.” 

Look at the banner,” sjiid the Abbot ; " tell me what are the 
blazonries I”, * , 

“ The amis of Scotland,” said Edward, " the lion iuid its tres 
sure, Quartered, as 1 think, with tliree cushions — CaJi it be the 
royal sUiiidard ?” 

" Alas ! no,” said the Abbot, "it is that of the Earl of Murray. 
He hath assumed witli his new compicst the badge of the valiant 
Randolph, and hath di'opt from his hereditary coat the bend which 
inditea tes his own base birth — would to God he may not have 
bio tied it also from his memory, and aim as weD at possessing 
the name, as the power, of a king.” 

" At least, my father,” said Edward, " he will secure us from 
the violence of the Southron.” * 

" Ay, my son, as the shepherd secures a silly lamb from the 
wolf, which he destines in due time to his own banquet. Oh my 
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son, evil days arc on us ! A broach lias boon -made in the walls 
of our sanctuary — thy brother hath fallen from tlie faith. Such 
news brought my last secret intelligence — MiTniiy has already 
spoken of rewarding his services with the hand of Mary Avencl.’’ 

Of Mary Avencl !” said the novice tottering towards and 
grasping hold of one of the carved pinnacles Avhicli adorned tine 
proud battlement. 

“ Ay, of Mary A vend, my son, who has also abjured the faith 
of her fathers. Weep not, my Edward, weep not, my beloved 
son ! or weep for their apostasy, and not for their union — Bless 
( rod, who hath called thee to himself, out of the tents of wicked- 
ness ; but for the grace of Our Lady and Saint Benedict, thou 
also hadst been a castaway.” 

endeavour, my father,” said Edward, endeavour hj 
forget ; but what I w'ould now blot from my memory has bocn 
the thought of all my former life — Murray dare not h^rward a 
match so unequal in birtli.” 

He dares do what suits his purpose — The Castle of Avencl 
is strong, and needs a good castellan, devoted to his service ; a.s 
for the difference of their birth, he will mind it no more thah Ikv 
would mind defacing the natural regularity of tho ground, were 
it necessary he should erect upon it military lines and iutrciich- 
ments. But do not droop for that — awaken thy soul within thee, 
my son. Tlnnk you part with a vain vision, an idle dream, 
nursed in solitude and inaction. — I weep not, yet what am 1 now 
like to lose! — Look at tliese towers, where saints dwelt, and 
where heroes have been buried — Think that I, so briefly called 
to preside over the pious flock, which has dwelt here since tho 
til’s! light of Christianity, may be this day written down the last 
father of this holy community — Come, let us descend', and meet 
our fate. I see them approach near to the village.” 

The Abbot descended, the novice cast a glance around him ; 
yet the sense of the danger impending over the stiitely structure, 
with which he was now united, was iiuable tobanisii the recollec- 
tion of Mary Avcnel. — ‘‘His brother’s bride!” he pulled the 
cowl over his face, and followed his Superior. 

The wliole bells of the Abbey now added tu«ir*’pcal to the 
death-toll of the largest which had so long sounded. The pionlvs 
A\ept and prayed as they got themselves into the order of their 
procession for tho last time, as seemed but too probable. 

‘‘ It is well our Father Boniface hath retired to the inland.” 
said Father Philip; “he could never have put over this day — it 
would have broken his heai’t !” 

“ God be with the soul of Abbot Ingelram !” said old Father 
Nicholas, “ tliere were no such doings in his days. — They say 
we <ire to be put forth of the cloisters ; and how I am to live 
any where else than where Iwliavc lived for these seventy years, 
1 wot not — the best is, that I have not long to live any where.” 

^ A tew moments after tais tie groat gate of tho Abbey was flung 
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opciij and tlio procession moved slowly forward from beneath its 
huf;c and richly adorned gateway. Cross and banner, pix and 
chaliCc, shrines containing relics, and censers steaming witl\ 
incense, preceded and w’ere intermingled with the long and solemn 
array of the brotherhood, in their long black gowns and cowds, 
w ith their white scapularies hanging over tlicm, tiie various officerK 
of the convent each displaying his proper badge of ofiice. In the 
centre of the procession came the Abbot, surrounded and sup- 
ported by his chief assistants. He was dressed in his habit of 
high solemnity, and appeared as much unconcerned as if he had 
been taking liis usual part in some ordinary ceremony. After 
him came the inferior persons of the convent; the novices in their 
m s or white dresses, and the lay brethren distinguished by their 
beards, wdiich ^vere seldom worn by tlie Fathers. Women and 
chilck'cn, mixed with a few men, came in the rear, bewailing the 
apprehended desolation of their ancient sanctuary. They moved, 
«^{owcver, in order, and restrained tlic marks of their sorrow to a 
low wailing sound, wdiicli rather mingled with than interrupted 
•the measured cliaiit of tlic monks. 

In this order the procession entered the markot-placo of the 
village of Kennaquhair, which was tJien, as now, distinguished by 
an ancient cross of curious workmanship, the gift of some former 
monarch of Scotland. Close by the cross, of much greater anti- 
quity, and scarcely less honoured, was an immensely large oak- 
tree, which perhaps had witnessed the worship of the Druids, ere 
the stately Monaster/ to wdiich it adjoined had raised its spires in 
liohour of the Christian faith. Like the Bentaiig-trec of the 
African >illages, or the Plaistow-oak mentioned in White’s 
Natural History of Selborno, this tree w'as the rendezvous of the 
villagers^and regarded with peculiar veneration ; a feeling com- 
mon to most nations, and which perhaps may be traced up to the 
remote period 'when the patriarch feasted the angels under the 
oak at Mamre.* 

The inonl/s formed themselves each in their duo place around 
the cross, while under the ruins of the aged tree crowded the old 
and the fpehl^^^ith others who felt the common alarm. When 
they had tlius arranged themselves, there was a deep and solemn 
paiAe. The monks stilled their chant, the lay populace hushed 
their lamentations, and all awaited in terror and silence the arrival 
’ of those heretical forces, whom they had been so long taught to 
regard with fear and trembling. 

A distant trampling was at length heard, and the glance of 
spears w^as seen to shine through the trees above tlie village. 
The sounds increased, and became more tliick, one close con- 
tinuous rushing sound, in which the tread of hoofs was mingled 
with the ringing of armour. The horsemen soon appeared at the 
principal entrance which leads Cnto the irregular square or 

' It is scnrwly necessary to say, that in Melrose, the prototype of Kenra- 
quliair, no such oaK ever existed. 
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market-place which forms the centre of the villii^^e. Tlioy ctitci’cd 
two by two, slowly, and in the greatest order. Tlio van continued 
To move on, riding round the open space, until tliey had attained 
the utmost point, and then turning their liorses* heads to the 
street, stood fast ; their companions followed in the same order, 
until the whole market-place was closely surrounded with soldiers ; 
and the files who followed, makiug the same manoeuvre, formed 
ail inner line within those who had fii'st arrived, until the place 
was begirt witli a quadruple file of horsemen closely drawn up. 
There was now a pause, of wliich the Abbot availt d himself, by 
commanding the brotherhood to raise tho solemn eliaiit JJe 
fundis clcmarL He looked around the armed ranks, to see wh^V 
impression the solemn sounds made on them. All were silent, 
but tlie brows of some had an expression of conlcn'pt, and almoijit 
all the rest bore a look of indifference ; their course had bec'V too 
long decided to permit past feelings of enthusiasm to be am \v 
awakened by a procession or by a hymn. 

Their liearts are hardened,’* said tho Abbot to ^ 'v^.'-elf in 
dejecttioii, but not in despair ; “ it remains to see wKi. ^ t.i.jse of 
tbeir leaders are equally obdurate.” 

The leaders, in the meanwhile, were advancing slowljs and 
Murray, with Morton, rode in deep conversation before a chosen 
baud of their most distinguished followers, amongst wliom came 
Halbert Glendinning. But the preacher Houry Warden, who, 
upon leaving the Monastery, had instantly joined them, was the 
only person admitted to their coiifercnec. * ^ 

“ You are determiued, then,” said Morton to Mm^ray, ^Ho give 
the heiress of Avenel, with all her prct(m&i()ns, to this nameless 
and obscure young man 1” » 

“ Hath not Warden told you,” said Murray, “ that they 
liave been bred togelhei’, and are lovers from their youtli 
upward 1” 

“ And that they are both,” said Warden, by means wdiicli 
may be almost termed miraculous, rescu'^d from the delusions of 
Jvomc, and brought within the pale of the true church. My resi- 
dence at Glendearg hath made me well acquaint''^ with these' 
tilings. Ill would it beseem my habit and my calling, to tb^st 
myself into match-making and giving in marriage, but worse were 
it in me to sec your lordships do needless wrong to tlie feelings 
wliich are proper to our nature, and which, being indulged 
honestly and under the restraints of religion, become a jiledge of 
domestic quiet here, and future happiness in a better world. J 
say, that you will do ill to rend those tics asunder, and to mve 
this maiden to the kinsman of Lord Morton, though Lord Mor- 
ton’s kinsman he be,” 

“ These are fair i-easons, my Lord of Murray,’^ said Morton, 

why you should refuse me sU simple a boon as to bestow this 
silly damsel upon young Be^mygask. Speak out plainly, my 
lord; say you would rather sec the Castle of Avenel in ihe^lmnds 
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of 0110 who owes his uame aiid existence fcolely to vour favour, 
tlian ill the power of a Doughis, and of ray lunsman.** 

‘^My Lord of Morton,” said Murray, “ I have done noilung in 
this mattcB which should aj^grievc you. This young man Glen- 
dinning has done me good service, and may do mo more. 
promise was in some degree passed to him, and that v^^hile Julian 
A vciiel was alive, when aught beside the muiden’^s lily hand wouhJ 
have been hard to come by ; whereas you never thought of such 
an alliance for your kinsman, till you saw duliaii lie dead yonder 
on the field, and knew his land to be a waif free to the first who 
could seize it. Come, conui, my l<»rd, you do less than justice to 
yo^ gallant kinsman, m wisliing him a bride bred up under the 
imm-pail ; for this girl is a peasant wench in all but tlie acci- 
dent of birth. 1 thought you had morc‘ deep respeet for the 
hodout of the Douglasses.*' 

“ ^JLiiC honour «)f tlio Douglasses i.s safe in jny keeping,” answered 
AKrtonl hauglitily ; “ that of other ancient lainilies may sutler as 
well as the nauui of Avcnel, if rustics are to he luatehei with the 
blood of our micient barons.” 

“■ 'riiis is but idle talking,” an!■.^^ci•od Lord Murray ; ^Mn times 
like tliose we must look to men, and not to jiedigrees. Hay was 
but a i*ustic bol'oi'o the buttle ot Loiicarty — the bloody yoke 
‘actually dragged the plough ore it was blazoned on a crest by the 
herald. Times of action make princes into jicasants, and boors 
into harons. All families have bjinmg from one mean man ; and 
/.t is, well if they have ih;v<u* degenerated from his virtue who 
raisc‘d them first from obscurity.” 

My Lord of Murray wall please to except the house of 
Doug las, ”^aid l\loj‘toi', liaughtil,> ; ‘‘ men have seen it in the tree, 
but never m the sajiling — have seen it in the sti’(‘am, hut never 
ki the louiitaiu.* In the earliest of our SroUish annals, the 
Dlaclv Douglas was powerful and distinguished as now.” 

“ 1 bond to file honours of the house of Douglas,” said Murray, 
somewhat ironically ; “ I tun conscious we of the Royal House 
have lithe right compete with them in dignity — What though 
w<’ have w«frswrjt»jiviis and carried sceptres for a few generations, 
li our genealogy moves no farther back than to the humble 
Alan%s iJapifer .'** f 

. Morton's cheek reddened as he was about to reply ; but Hciiry 
Warden availed himself of the liberty which the Protestant clergy 
long possessed, and exerted it to interrupt a discussion which Was 
becoming too eager and personal to be friendly. 

‘^My lords,” he said, “ 1 must be bold in discharging the duty 
of my Master. It is a shame and scjindal to hear two nobles, 
whose hands have been so forward in the work of reformation, 
fall :nto discord about such vain Jollies as now occupy your 
tlioughts. Bethink you how long you have thought with one 

♦ Bee Note N. Pedigree of the Douglas Familp, 
t See Note 0. Pedigree (fthe Stewart Familp, 
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mind, soon witli one eye, lieard witli one car, coiifiruH'd by yonr 
union the con‘;re{ratioii of the Church, appalled by your joint 
authority the congregation of Anti-Christ ; and will you now fall 
into discord, about an old decayed castle and a few barren bills, 
about the loves and lildiigs of an humble spearman, and a damsel 
bred in the same obscurity, or about the still vainer questions of 
idle genealogy ?’* 

The good man hath spoken right, noble Douglas,’’ said Murray, 
reaching him his hand, “ our union is too essential to the good 
cause to be broken off upon such idle terms of dissention. 1 am 
lixed to gratify Glendinning in this matter — my promise is passed. 
The wars, in which I have had my share, have made many a 
family miserable ; I will at least try if I may not make one hippy. 
There are maids and manors enow in Scotland. — I promise you, 
my noble ally, that young Bennygask shall be richly wived ” 

“ My lord,” said Warden, you speak nobly, and like a Chris- 
tian. Alas ! this is a land of hatred and bloodshed — let ns r it 
chase from thence the few traces that remain of gentle and 
domestic love. — And be not too eager for wealth to thy noble 
kinsman, iny Lord of Morton, seeing contentment in the mai:riag(i 
slate no way depends on it.’* 

If you allude to my family misfortune,*’ said Morton, whose 
Countess, wedded by him for her estate and honours, was insane 
in her mind, “ the habit you wear, and the liberty*, or rather 
license, of your profession, protect you from iny resentment.” 

“ Alas I my lord,” replied Warden, ‘‘how quick and sensitive 
is our self-love ! WJiori, pressing forward in our high calling, 
we point out the errors of the Sovereign, who praises our boldness 
more than the noble Moidon ? But touch wc upon his own sore, 
which most needs lancing, and he shrinks from the faitiiful chiriir- 
gcon in fear and impatient auger !” 

“ Enough of this, good and reverend sir,” said Murray ; “ you 
tninsgress the prudence yourself recommended even now. — We 
arc now close upon the village, and the proud Ahhol is come forth 
at the head of his hive. Thou hast pleaded well for him, Warden, 
otherwise I had taken this occasion to pull doy^i^ the nest, and 
chase away the rooks.” ' " ^ 

“ Nay, but do not so,” said Warden ; “ this William Allan, 
whom they call the Abbot Eustatius, is a man whose misfortunes 
w ould more prejudice our cause than his prosperity. You cannot 
inflict moi’c than he w'ill endure ; and the more that ho is made to 
bear, tbe higher will be tbo influence of his talents and his courage. 
Ill his conventual throne, lie will be but coldly looked on — 
disliked, it may be, and envied. But turn liis crucifix of gold into 
a crucifix of wood — let him travel through the land, an oppressed 
and impoverished man, and his patience, his eloquence, and 
leai’ning, will win more heaivs from the good cause, than all the 
mitred abbots of Scotland ha^e been able to make prey of during 
the last hundred years.” 
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Tush! tush I man,” said Morton, “ the revenues of tlio Ilali- 
doine will bring more men, spears, and horses, into the field in 
I one. day, than his preaching in a whole lifetime. These JU’e not 
the days of Peter the Hermit, when monks could march armies 
from England to Jerusalem ; but gold and good deeds will still do 
as much or more than ever. Had Julian Aveuel had but a score 
or two more men tliis morning, Sir John Foster had not missed 
a worse welcome. I say, confiscating the monk’s revenues is 
drawing his fang-teeth.” 

We will surely lay him under contribution,” said MmTay ; 
“ and, moreover, if he desires to remain in his Abbey, he w'ill do 
well to produce Piercio Shafton.” 

he thus spoke, they entered the^ market-place, distinguished 
by their complete armour and their lofty plumes, as well as by 
. thcb lumber of followers bearing their colours and badges. Both 
tlieso powerful nobles, but more esjiecially Murray, so nearly 
aUied tq tlie crown, had at tliat time a retinue and household not 
iiulcli inferior to that of Scottish royalty. As they advanced into 
the market-place, a pursuivant, pressing forward from their train, 
addrfcsscd the monks in these A\ords : — ‘^The Abbot of Saint 
Mary’s is commanded to appear before the Earl of Murray,” 

“■ The Abbot of Saint Mary’s,” said Eustace, “ is, in the patri- 
,mony of his Convent, superior to every temporal lord. Let the 
Jiiarl of Murray, if he seeks him, come himself to his presence.” 

On receiving this answer, Murray smiled scornfully, and, dis- 
niountixig from his lofty saddle, ho advanced, accompanied by 
• Mortou, aitd followed by others, to the body of monks assembled 
around the cross. There was an appearance of shrinking among 
them at the approach of the heretic lord, so dreaded and so 
j.owcrful. '•But the Abbot, casting on them a glance of rebuke 
iind cncovirageinent, stepped forUi from their ranks like a coura- 
geous leader, ^\hcn he sees that his personal valour must be dis- 
j»Uiyed to revive the drooping courage of his followers. “Lord 
James Ste^^al*t,” he said, “or Earl of Murray, if that be thy 
title, I, Eus'talius, Abbot of Saint Mary’s, demand by what right 
_)ou have filled our peaceful village, and surrounded our brethren, 
with these armed men ? If hospitality is sought, we have 

lie veil refused it to courteous asking — if violence be meant against 
pt'uetdul churchmen, let us know at once the pretext and tlie 
iJbiect 

“ Sir Abbot,” said Murray, “ your language would better have 
become another age, and a presence inferior to ours. We come 
not. hero to reply to your inteiTogatioiis, but to demand of you 
vliy you have broken tlio peace, collecting your vassals in ai*ms, 
md convocating the Queen’s lieges, whereby niauy men have 
leen slain, ami much trouble, perchance breach of amity with 
England, is likely to arise V* 

“ Lupus in fabula” answeiad Ibo Abbot, scornfully. “ The 
s’olf accused the sheep of muddying the stream wlien lie drank in 
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it above her— but it served as a pretext for devourinp; her. Con- 
vocate the Q,ueeu’s lieges ! I did so to defend the Queeirs land 
against foreigners. I did but my duty ; and 1 regi'et I had not 
the means to do it more eftectually.” 

" And was it also a part of your duty to receive and harbour 
tlic Queen of England’s rebel and traitor ; and to inflame a war 
betwixt England and Scotland V* said MuiTay. 

“In my younger days, my lord,” answered the Abbot, witli 
the same intrepidity, “ a war with England was no such dreaded 
matter ; and not merely a mitred abbot, bound by liis rule to 
shew hospitality and afford sanctuary to all, but the poorest 
Scottish peasant, would have been ashamed to have j)leaded fear 
of England as the reason for shutting his door against a perse- 
cuted exile. Bui} in those olden days, the English seldom'^Baw 
the face of a Scottish nobleman, save through tlie bais of his 
visor.” 

“ Monk !” said the Eail of Morton, sternly, “ this jiisolenee 
will little avail thee ; the days are gone by when Rome’s i)nri?ts 
w'ere permitted to l)rave noblomcu wdth impunity. Give us up 
tliis 1‘icrcie Shafton, or by my father’s crest I will set thy Abbey 
in a bright flame !” 

“ And if thou dost, Lord of Morton, its ruins will tumble above 
the tombs of tliino own ancestors. Be the issue as God wills, the 
Abbot of Saint Mary’s gives up no one whom he hath proinisocl 
tf> protect.” 

“ Abbot !” said Murray, “ bethink thoc ore we are driven to 
deal roughly — the hands of these men,” ho s.'vid, j>ointing to tlie 
soldiers, “ will make wild work among shrines and cells, ff wo 
are compelled to undcrtalvo a search for this Englishman.” 

“ Ye shall not need,” said a voice from the crowd ; and, 
advancing gracefully before the Earls, the Ijuplmisl flung from 
him the mantle in which he was muffled. “ Via tlie cloud that 
shadowed Shafton !” said he ; “ b<*hold, my lords, tJio Knight of 
Wilverton, who spiircs you the guilt of violence and bacnloge.” 

“ I protest before God and man against any infraction of the 
privileges of this house,” said the Abbot, “ by an attempt to im- 
pose violent hands upon the person of this noldejcnight. If there 
be yet spirit in a Scottish Parliament, w^o will nialie you hear oi 
this elsewhere, ray lords !” ^ 

“ Spare your threats,” said Murray; ‘^it may be, my purpose 
witli Sir Piercic Shafton is not such as thou dost suppose — 
Attach him, pursuivant, as our prisoner, rescue or no rescue.” 

“ I yield myself,” said the Euphuist, “ reserving my right to 
defy my Lord of Murray and my Lord of Morton to single duel, 
even as one gentleman may demand satisfaction of anotlicr.” 

“ You sliall not want those who will answer your cliallcnge, 
Sir Knight,” replied Mor^n, “ witliout aspiring to men above 
tliiue own degree.” 

“ And where am I to find these superlative champions,” said 
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tfic English knight, “ whoso blood runs more pure than that of 
Piorcio Shafton 

Here is a flight for you, my lord I” said Murray. 

As ever was flown by a wild-goose/’ said Stawarth Bolton, 
who had now approached to tlie front of tho party. 

“Who dared to say that word?” said the Euphuist, his face 
crimson with rage. 

“ Tut ! man,” said Bolton, “ make tlie best of it, thy mother’s 
father was but a tailor, old Overstitch of Holdemess — Why, 
^vhat ! because tliou art a misproud bird, and despisest thine own 
natural lineage, and rufflest in unpaid silks and velvets, and 
k'cepest company with gallants and cutters, must we lose our 
memory for that ? Thy mother, Moll Overstitch, was the 
lu'cttiest wench in those parts — she was wedded by wild Shafh>n 
of Wilvcrtoii, who, men say, was a-kin to the Piercio on tlie 
wron*J^ side of the blanket.” 

“Help the knight to some strong waters,” said Morton; “lie 
fh!»,tii fallen irom such a height, that he is stunned with the 
tumble.” 

Itt fact, Sir Picrcic Shafton looked like a man stricken by a 
thunderbolt, while, notwithstanding the seriousness of the scene 
hitherto, no one of those present, not even tlie Abbot himself, 
could refrain from laughing at the rueful and mortified expression 
of hib face. 

“Laugh on,” he said at length, “laugh on, my masters, 
shrugging his shoulders ; “ it is not for me to be offended — yet 
woidd I laiow full fain from that squire who is laughing with 
tlio loudest, how ho had discovered this unhappy blot in an other- 
wise sjiotless lineage, and for w'hat purpose he hath made it 
known 

“ I make it known ?” said Halbert Glendinning, in astonishment, 
’ — for to him this jiathctlc appeal was made, — “I never heard 
the tiling till tliis moment,'’ * 

“ Why, clifl not tliat old rude soldier learn it from thee ?” said 
tlie knight, id increasing ainazeineut. 

“Not 1, 1)3^ Heaven !” said Bolton ; “ I never saw the youth in 
my life brt'oi 

you Jicue seen him ere now, ray worthy master,” said 
Dame rrlcndiiiniiig, bursting in her turn from the crowd. “.My 
son, this is Stawarth Bolton, he to whom we owe life, and the 
means of preserving it — if ho be jirisoner, as seems most likely, 
use thine interest with these noble lords to be land to tlie widow’s 
frignd.” 

“ What, my Barne of the Glcu !” said Bolton, “ thy brow is 
more withered, as well as mine, since we met last, but thy tongue 
holds tho touch better than my arm. This boy of thine gave me 
the foil sorely this morning. The ^rown Varlet has turned as 
stout a trooper as I prophesied ; and where is White Head I” 

* Soe Note P. The Wlnte Spirit, 
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“ Alas !” said the mother, looking down, “ Edwaiii }ia.s tahca 
orders, and become a monk of this Abbey.’* 

A monk and a soldier ! — Evil trades both, my good danje. 
Better have made one a good master fashioner, like old Overstitch, 
of Holdemess. I sighed when I envied you the two bonny 
children, but I sigh not now to call eitlier the monk or the soldier 
mine own. The soldier dies in the field, tlie monk scarce lives in 
the cloister.” 

“ ^ly dearest mother,” said Halbert, ‘‘ where is Edward — can 
I not speak with him 

“He has just left us for the present,” said Father Philip, 
“ upon a message from the Lord Abbot.” 

“And Mary, my dearest mother’” said Halbert. — M^V 
Aveiiel was not far distant, and the throe were soon withdrawn 
from the crowd, to hear and relate their various chances of 
fortune. 

While the subordinate personages thus disposed of themselves, 
the Abbot held serious discussion with the two Earls, and, partiy 
yielding to their demands, partly defending himself with skill and 
eloquence, was enabled to make a composition for his Convent, 
which loft it provisionally in no worse situation than before. Tin* 
7"arls were the more reluctant to drive matters to extremity, 
since ho protested, that if urged beyond what his conscience would 
comply with, lie would throw the uliole lands of the Monastery 
into the Queen of Scotland’s hands, to be disposed of at her ph a- 
f.ure. This would not have answered the views of the Earls, \vh<i 
were contented, for the time, with a moderate sacrifice of monej* 
and lands. Matters being so far settled, the Abbot beeaiua 
anxious for the fate of Sir Piercie Shafton, and iniploriMl nn rri. 
ill his behalf. 

“ He is a coxcomb,” he said, “ my lords, but he is a gciieroia^^ 
*hough a vain fool ; and it is my firm belief you have this d.iy 
done him more pain than if you had run a poniard into hini.” 

“ Run a needle into him you mean. Abbot,” said the Earl of 
Morton ; “ by mine honour, I thought this grandsoii‘of a fasliionor 
of doublets was descended from a crowmed head at least !” 

“I hold with the Abbot,” said Murray ; ere little 

honour in surrendering him to Elizabeth, but he shall bo r - nt 
wjiere he can do her uo injury. Our pursuivant and Bolton 
escort him to Dunbar, and ship him off for Flanders. — But soft, 
here be comes, and leading a female, as T think.” 

“ Lords and others,” said the Englisli knight with great solem- 
nity, “ make w'ay for the Lady of Piercie Sliafton — a secret which 
I listed not to make known, till fate, which hath betrayed what I 
vainly strove to conceal, makes me less desirous to hide that wliicii 
! now announce to you.” 

“ It is My.sie Happer, therMiller’s daughter, on my life 1” said 
Tibb Tacket. “ I thought the pride of these Piercies would lisn e 
a b.’.” 
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“It is indceil the lovely Mysinda,” said the knights whose 
nionts towards her dervoted servant deserved higher rank tlian he 
had* to bestow.’’ 

“ I suspect, tliough,” said MiiiTay, “ that we should not have 
Heard of the Miller’s daughter being made a lady, had not the 
knight proved to be the gi'audson of a tailor.” 

“ My lord,” said Piercie^ Shafton, “ it is poor valour to strike 
liiui that cannot smite again ; and 1 hope yoM will consider what 
is due to a ju’isoner by the law of arms, and say nothing more on 
this odious subject. When I am once more mine own man, I 
will find a new road to digif ty.” 

Shape one, I presume,” said the Earl of Morton. 

‘^Nay, Douglas, you will drive him mad,” said Mun*ay ; “ besides, 
VO have other matter in hand — T must see Warden wed Glen- 
’dinfiinlt ''ith Mary Avoncl, and put him in possession of his wife’s 
(•astlo w ithout delay. It will be best done ere our forces leave 
parts,” 

“ And J,” said the Miller, “ have the like gi-ist to grind ; for 1 
Iu)pe«some one of the good fathers will wed my wench with her 
gjiy bridegroom.” 

It needs not,” said Shafton ; tlie ceremonial hath been 
solonmly performed.” 

• “It will noi bo the worse of another bolting,” said the Miller ; 
•‘it is always host to he sure, as I say when I chance to take 
multure twice from the same ineal-saek.” 

^ “ Stave the miller off him,” said Murray, “ or he will worry 
Imn dead. The Abbot, my lord, offers us the hospitality of the 
Convent ; I move we should repair hither, Sir Piercie and all of 
us. ] miis^ learn to know the Maid of Avcncl — to-morrow I 
nuist act as her father — All Scotland shall sec how Murray can 
icwavd a faithful servant.” 

^lury Avenel ami her lover avoided meeting the Abbot, and 
tool; lip tlieir temporary abode in a house of tlie village, where 
next day tlu ir ‘hands were united by the Protestant preacher in 
])resence of the tvio Earls. On the same day I’iercie Shafton and 
i)i,s Ijridt; an escort which was to conduct him t<o 

the soi^side, and see him embark for the I^ow Countries. Early 
' u the lollowiiig morning the bauds of the Earls were under 
march to the Castle of Avoncl, to invest the young bridegroom 
with the property of his wife, which was surrendered to them 
witliout opposition. 

But not Avithout those omens which seemed to mark every 
remarkable event Avhich befell the fated family, did Mary take 
jiosscssioii of the ancient castle of her forefathers. The same 
warlike form which had appeared more than once at Glendearg, 
was seen by Tibb Tacket and Marti^ Avho returned with their 
young mistress to partake her altered fortunes. It glided before 
the cavalcade as tliey advanced upon the long causeway, paused 
At each drawbridjso and flourished ite hand, as in triumph, as it 
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disappeared under tlie gloomy archway, which was surmounted 
by the insignia of the house of Avenel. The tw'o trusty serv^ts | 
made their vision only known to Dame Glendiuning, who, with i 
much pride of heart, had accompanied her son to see him take ' 
his rank among the barons of the land. “ Oh, my dear bairn !” 
slie exclaimed, when she heard the tale, “ tlie castle is a grand 
place to be sure, but I wish ye dinna a’ desire to be back in the 
<liiiet braes of Clendearg before the play he played out.” But 
tliis natural reflection, springing from maternal anxiety, was soon 
forgotten amid the busy aud pleasing task of examining and 
admiring the new habitation of her son. 

While these afiairs were passing, Edward had hidden hi^elf 
aud his sorrows in the paternal Tower of Glcndearg, where every 
object was full of matter for bitter reflection. Tlie Ahht)t’s Und-^ 
ness had despatched him thither upon pretouce of placin^j some 
papers belonging to the Abbey in saiety and secrecy; but in 
reality to prevent his witnessing the triumph of his brother. 
Through the deserted apartments, the scene of so many bitter 
reflections, the unhapj'y youtli stullv<‘d like a discontented ghost, 
conjuring up around him at every stop new subjects for sorrow 
and for self- torment. Impatient, at length, of the state oi irrita- 
tion and agonized recollection in which he found himseli, he 
riislied out and walked hastily uj) the glen, as if to shake oil’ the 
load w'liich hung upon his mind. The sun was setting when lie 
j\‘acliod the entrance of Corri-uan-shian, and the recollection oi 
what he had seen when he last visited that haunted ravine^ burst 
oil his mind. He w^us in a humour, how’ever, rather to seek out 
danger th;ui to avoid it. 

“I will face this myatic bemg,” he said; “ she* foretold the 
fate which has wTapt me in this dress, — I will know whether 
she has aught else to tell me of a life which cannot but be 
miserable.” 

He failed not to see the White Spirit seated by. her accustomed 
Inunl, and singing in her usual low and sweet tone. Whik: she 
sung she seemed to look with sorrow on her golden zone, wJiieh 
was now diminished to the fineness of a silkcH^tliread. 

“ Fare thee well, thou Holly green ! 

Thou shalt seldom now be seen, 

With all thy glittering garlands bonding. 

As to greet my slow descending, 

Startling the bewilder’d hind. 

Who sees thee wave without a wind. 

“ Farewell, Fountain 1 now not long 
Shalt thou murmur to niy song, 

W'hile thy crystal bubbles glancing, 

Keep the time in mystic dancing, 

Rise and swcllliare burst and lost, 
lake mortal schemes by fortune crost. 

** The knot of fate at length is tied, 

'ihe Chotl is Lord, the Maid is bride. 
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Vakily did my magic sleight 
ScMid the lover Irom lici* sight ; 

■Witlicr hush, and perish well, 

Fall’n is loity Avenel!” 

The Vision seemed to weep wliile she sung; and the words 
impressed on Edward a melancholy belief, that the alliance of 
Mtuy with his brother might be fatal to them both. 


Here terminates the First Pari of the Benedictine’s Manusciipt. 
l^liave in vain eiuleavoured to tascertain the pi’ecise period of tlic 
.story, as iluj date's cannot be exactly reconciled with those of the 
nft)slha(*ci‘edited histories. But it is asionishing how careless the 
writers of Utopia arc u))on these important subject'^. I observe 
the learned Mr Laurence Templeton, in his laic jaiblication, 
« ntitk-d J VANiiO):, has not only blessed the bed of Kclwiird the 
I'oylessor witJj an ohspring unknown to histoiw, with sundry 
other .soleeisrns of the same kind, but has inverted the ttrder of 
nature, and leasted liis swine with acoms in the midst of summer. 
All that can be alleged by the warnio.st admirer of tliis author 
oniounts to this, — that the circumstances objected to are just as 
true as the rest ol the story; wliich appears to me (moic especially 
in tile matter of the acorns) to be a very imperfect defence, and 
thaf.the author will do well to profit by Captain Absolute s advice 
to his servant, and never tell him more lies than are indisponBablj 
licctssary. 
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Note A, p. ZT4 Stawartii Boltov. 


Siawarfh Bolton took h!s emhroidet'ed red cross from his barret-cap, end 
ptUimti )t mio the loop of the boy's honneU said, “ By this token, which alt my 
people will respect, you ledl he freed from any iniportunilyon the part ofovr 
foroyers." 

ualUintry of all times and nations lias the same mode of thiul.infj and 
notinR, so it •liten oxiirossos itself l>y the same symbols. In the civil war 174.'i-0. 
a p.'iyty of Highlanders, under a Chieftain of rank, came to Rose Castle, the sent 
of the Bishop of Carlisle, hut tlion occupied by the family of Squire Dacre of 
(’umberland. They demanded quarters, which of course were not to be refused 
to armed men of a strange attire and unknown language. But ilie domestic re- 
presented to the captain of the mountaineers, that the lady of the mansion had 
been just delivered of a daughter, and expiessed her hope, that, under these cir- 
cuinstancc.s, hia party would give as little trouble as possible. “ God foiibid,’' 
*«aicl th<> gallant chief, “ that 1 or mine should be the means of adding to a lady’s 
meonveiiiencc at sudi a tunc. May I request to see tbe intant 1”' The child wus 
brought, and thc*Highlander, taking Ins cockade out ot his bonnet, ai.d pinning 
It on the cliild’.s breast, “ Th.at will be a token,” be said, ” to any of our people 
who may come hither, that Donald M ‘ Donald ot Kinloch-]\roidart, has taken 
ihe family of Ilosc Castle under his protection.” The lady who received m 
infancy th^ gage of Iligblaml protection, is now Mary, Lady Clerk of Penny- 
cuiU ; and (la the luvh ol June still wears the cockade which sirs pinned on li^ 
breast, with a white rose ns a kindred decoration. 


Note B, p. 63. The Faiiubs. 

[t was deemed hUjhly imprudent P' speak of the fair.es, when about to pass thi 
‘ jilaccs which they were supposed to haunt. 

This superstition continues to prevail, though one would suppose it must now 
be antiquated. It is only a year or two since an itinenmt puppet show-man, 
who, disdaining to acknowledge the profe&bion of Ginesde Passamonte, called 
niiiiself an .artist from Vauxhall, brought a complaint of a singular nature before 
the author, as f^hovitf of Selkirkshire. Tlti singular dexterity w kh which tho 
hbow-man h.ad exhibited the machinery of his little stage, had, upon a Selkirk 
fair-day, excited the e,ager curiosity of some mechanics of Galashiels. These men, 
from no worse motive that cenld be discovered than a thirst after knowledge 
oejond their sphere, committed a Inirijlary upon the bani iu which tho puppets 
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Jiacl boon consijrned to repose, and earned them off in the nook of their plafds, 
wlion rt'inr’.ing from Selkirk to their own village. 

** But with the morning cool reflection came." 

The party found, however, they could not make Punch dance, and that the 
whole troop were equally intractablo ; they had also, perhaps, some apprehcns'onn 
of the llljadamanth of the district ; and, willing to bo quit of their booty, they 
left the puppets seated in ii grove by the side of the Ettrick. whore they were 
sure to be touched by the first beams of the rising sun. Here a shepherd, wtio 
was on foot with sunrise to pen his master*8 sheen on a field of turnips, to his 
utter astonishment, saw this train, profusely gay, sitting in the little grotto. Ilis 
examination proceeded thus : — 

Sheriff- T ou saw these gay-looking things ? what did you think they were ? 

Shepherd. On, I am no that free to say what I might tliink they were. 

Sheriff. Come, lad, I must have a direct answer — who did you tliink the\ 
were ? ‘ 

Shepherd. On, sir, troth I am no that free to «ay that I mind wha T might 
think they were. 

Sheriff. Come, come sir ! I ask you distinctly, did you think they ’.vere the 
fairies you saw ? 

Shephet'd. Indeed, sir, and I winna say but I might think it was tbe ilood 
Neighbours. 

Thus umvillingly was he brought to allude to the irritable and captious inha- 
bitants of fairy land. 


Note C, p. 7 - 0 . Drawbridoe at BRrDOE-Bi«n. 

A bridge of the very peculiar construction described in the text, actiinllv 
existed at a small hamlet about a mile and a half above Melrose, called from the 
circumstance Bridge-end. It is thus noticed in Gordon’s Uer Septentrionale : — 

“ In another journey through the south parts of Scotland, about a mile and a 
Imlf from Melrose, in the shire of Teviotdnie, X saw the remains of a curious 
oridgo over the river Tweed, consisting of three octangular pillars, or ratlier 
towers, standing within the water, without any arches to join thorn. TJio middle 
one, which is the most entire, has a door towards the north, and I suppose, 
another opposite one towards the south, which I could not see without crossing 
the water. "In the middle of this tower is a projection or cornice surrounding it ■ 
tfie whole is hollow from the door upwanls, .and now open at tl.e top, near which 
is a small window, 1 w-as informed that not long ago a comilryvian and his 
family lived in this tower — .and got his livelihood by laying out plauks troin 
pillar to pillar, and convoying passengers over the river. Whothor this bi^ 
ancient nr modem, I know not ; but as it is singular in its kind, 1 have tiioiight 
fit to exhibit it.” 

The vestiges of this uncommon species of bridge still exist, and tbe author haii 
often seen the foundations of the columns when drifting dowt; the Tweed at 
night, for the purpose of killing salmon by torch-hglit. Mr ,tohn Mercer ol 
Bridge-end recollects, that about fifty years ago the pillars, were visible .above 
water; and the late Mr David Kyle of the Gcorgo inn. Melro^", told the 
author that he saw a stone taken from the river bearing thi's'inscription : — 

" I, Sir John PrinRle of Palmer stede, 

6iTe an hundred nurkis of gowd loe wped. 

To help to bigg my brigg ower Tweed." 

Pringle of Galashiels, afterwards of Whytbank, was the Baron to whom the 
bridge belonged. 


Note D, p. 107> SoRWERs. 

To some, ia Scotland, is to exact free quarters against the will of the landlord, 
It is declared equivalent to theft, by a statute passed in tho year 144.'5. The 
great chieftains oppressed the Monasteries very much by exactions of this nature. 
The community of Aberbrothwick complained of an Earl of Angus, 1 Ihiulc, 
who was m the respilar habit of visiting them once a-year, with a train of ti 
thousar.d horse, und abiding till tJio whole winter provisions of tho convent wers 
exhausted. 
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Noto E, p, 140. Macparlank's Gbbse. 

• A brood of wiId*ffoc8o, •which long frequented one of the uppermost islands in 
boeh-l^oniond, called Inch-Tavoe, were supposed to Imvo some rnystenoua 
connection with the ancient family of MacFarlane of that ilk, and it is sa'- were 
never seen nfter tlio ruin and extinction of that house. The MacFarla- es had u 
i louse and garden upon that same island of Inch-Tavoe. Here Janies VI. was, 
on one occa.sion, regaled by the chicflam. Ilia Majesty had been previ<>usly 
much amused by the geeae pursuing each other on the Loch. But, when one 
which was broiiglit to table, was found to be tough and ill fed, James observed, 
— “ that MiicFarlane’s geese liked their play better than their ineaf,” a proverb 
which has been current ever since. 


Note F. p. Epithets. 

’’Tliore are many instances to bo met with in tJie ancient dramas of this whinisi- 
f !il and conceited custom of persons who torincd an intimacy, distinguishing each 
ojher by s-,me quaint epithet. In Evtiry Man out of Jus Humour^ thei e is a 
liumftiou'* debate upon names most ht to bind tho relation betwi\t SogJiardo and 
C'avahoro 81)itt, whicli eiuls by adopting those of Countenance and IJofeoIution. 

^VVhat ip more to the point is in the speech oi Jledoii, a voluptuary and a courtier 
in CynOua's Herds. “ You know that 1 call Madam Philantia my IloNonu, 
and she calls me her Ambition. Now, when 1 meet her in tlie presence, anon, 
1 will eoino to her and say. ‘ Sweet Honour, I have hitherto contented iny sense 
vVltli the liUos ot your hand, aiui now 1 will taste the roses of your lip.* To which 
slie cannot but blushing answer, ‘ Nay, now you arc too ambitious;’ and then do 
1 icply, •' I cannot bo loo ambitious of Honour, sweet lady. Wilt not be 
good?'”— 1 tliinlv there IS some remnant ot this foppery preserved in masonic 
lodges, where each hrothor is distingmslied by a name in the Lodge, signit>ing 
some ab.straci quality, as Discretion, or the like. Sec the poems ot Havm 
VVilfaon. 


Noto G. p. 170. PoWLAlfD Yorke, and Stukei.v. 

Yorlic,” says Camden, “ was a Londoner, a man of loose and di.s«olute 
behaviour, and desperately audacious — taiiious in his tune amongst the common 
bulhes ami swaggerers, as being tlio tirst that, to tho great admiration of many 
at his boklnc.ss, brought into England tho bold and dangerous way oi fencing 
with the ijf^ier in duolhiig. Wlicrcas, till that time, tho Englibli used to tight 
with long swords and bucklers, striking with the edge, and thought it no part oi 
man eillicr to pu.sh or strike beneath the girdle. 

Having a command in the Low Countries, Yorko revolted to tho Spaniard'^, 
and died miserably, poisoned, as was supposed, by Ins new allies. Three years 
afterwards, lii4»*buneb were dug up and gibbeted by the command of the btates of 
Holland. • 

Thomas Stukely, •another distinguished gallant of tho time, was bred a nier- 
ebarf, Ix^g the son of a rich clothier in tho west. Ho wedded the daugliter and 
heiiuss ol R wealthfraldorman of London, named Curtis, after whose deaili he 
squandered the riclics he thus acquired in all manner of extravagance. His wife, 
wImwu lortune supplied liis waste, represented to Inin that he ought to make more 
of her. Stukely replied, will make as much of thee, believe me, qs it la 
l>ossihIe for any to do and he kept liia word in one sense, having btripped lier 
even ol her iv earing apparel, before lio finally ran away from her. 

Having fled to Italy, he connived to impose upon tho Pope, with apian of 
invading Ireland, for which ho levied soldiers, and made some preparations , but 
ended by engaging bimseli and Ins troops in the service of King Sebastian of 
Portugal. Hi* sailed, with tliat prince on his fatal voyage to Barbary, and fell 
with him at the battle of Alcazar. 

Stukely, as one of the tirst gallants of the time, has hnd tho honour to be 
chronicled in song, in Evans’ Old ltallad.s, vol. ni. edition ItilO. TIis fate is also 
introduced in a tragedy, by George IVel, us has been supposed, called the 
Hattie of Alcazar, from which play Dryjen is alleged to have taken the iJe.i 
of Don Sebastian ; if so, it is surprising he omitted a character so congenial 
to King Charles the Second’s time, as the witty, brave, and profligate Thomaa 
Stukely 
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Note II. p. 222. Avknel C.\sTJC.Ji:. 

It is in jrain to search nojir Melrose for any siieii castle as is here dcBcrlbe-i 
The lakes at the head of the Yarrow, and those at the rise ot the water oi Ale, 
present no object of the hind. Jiut in Yetholm Loch, (a romantic sheet oi 
water, in the diy march, as it is csilied.) there are the remains ot a iurtress 
called Lochside Tower, wliich, hUe the supposed Castle ot Aveiiel, is built upon 
an island, ami connected w'lth the land by a causeway. It is mueli smaller than 
the Castle ot Avenel is o’esenbed, consisting only ol a single rmnous tower. 


Note I. p. 237* Julian Avknel. 

If it were necessary to name a prototype for this brutal, licentious, and cruel 
Border chief, in an age which slioweri but too many such, the Laird of Black 
Ormiston might be selected lor that purpose, lie was a friend and cuntidcnt of 
Bothwoll, and an agent in Ilcnry Dainley’s murder. At liis last stage, he 
was, like other great offenders, a seeming penitent ; and, ns hi*- eontcs'-iui bears, 
divers gentlemen and servants being in the chamber, he s;ud, “ For Cod's sake, 
sit down and pray for me, for 1 have been u great smner otherwise,” (tlifit is, 
besides his share In Darnley’s death,) “ for the which Gori is lula day punislnng 
mo ; tor ol all men on the earth, I have been one of the proudest, and nio,st liigli - , 
iinnded, and most unclean of my body Bat specially* have shed the miioeont 
blood of one Michael Hunter with my own hands. Alan, ihcretore ! beciiiisc the 
Wild iMichaol, having me l>ing on iny buck, having a iork in liis hand, might 
have slam mo it lie had pleased, and did it not, which oi all things gije\o-> me 
most in conscience. Also, m a rago, 1 hanged a poor man for a horse ; — with 
manv other wicked deeds, ior whilk 1 ask my Cod mercy It is not maivel J 
have been wicked, consideiing the wickwi company that ever 1 have been in. but 
specially within the seven voars by'p.nst, m which i never saw two good men or 
one good deed, but all kiiid ot wickedness, and yet Cod would not .sutler me to 
he lost.” — See the whole conlession in the State 'Inals. 

Another worthy of the Borders, called Gcordy Bourne, of somewhat siihordi- 
nafe rank, was a similar picture of profligacy. He had l.illen into the hands of 
Sir ILibcrt Carey, then Wui'den of the I'ingh.sh East Maiclies, who gives il.e 
following account of his prisoner’.s confession : — 

” When all things were quiet, and the watch s^t at night, after supper, about 
ten ot the clock. 1 took one of my inenS livenesand put it about me, and took 
two other ot niy servants with me in their hveries ; and we three, as tlijti W.irdi-o’-* 
men, came to the Brovost JMarsh.al’s where Bourne was, and were let into liis 
eliarnhcr. Wc sate down by Inm, and told liim tli.it we weie de^-iiousto h'c him, 
bee.uisc we heard lie was stout smd valiant, and true ip Ins Inend, and that we 
were .sorry our imuster could not be moved to save bis hie. He voliintanlv of 
himself siiid, that he had lived long enough to do so many villaluios as he had 
done ; and withal told us, tliat lie had lain with above forty nien’" wives, wliat m 
lingliuid what in hcotland ; and that he had killed seven Enghslimen with hi-i 
own hands, cruelly murdering them; .and that ho had spent liis whole time m 
whoring, drinking, stealing, and taking deep revenge for .slrglit ottei'ces. lie 
seemed to be very penitent, and much desiicd a imnister lor the coimoit of hia 
soul. Wc promised him to let our master know In', desire, who, we kiiew’, wiMild 
promptly grant it. We took leave of Inin ; and presently 1 took order that Mr 
teelby^ a very honest preacher, should go to him, and not stir from him till bn 
execution tho next morning; for after 1 had heai’d liiu own confes.siuii. 1 wa- 
resolved no conditions should save Ins life, and so took order, that ;it the gates 
opening tho next morning, he should bo earned to execution, which aceoidiiigly 
was perlorined.” — Memoirs of Sir Jioberl Carey I'.arl of Monmouth. 


Note K. p. 25IJ. FoprEiiv of the Sixteenth CENTi ny. 


Sir Piercie Sliafton’s extreme love of dress was an attribute of tlie coxcnmb.s of 
tins period. Tlie display made by tli^r torefatliers was in tlie numbers ot thou 
retinue ; but ns the actual influence of the nobility oegan to be restrained both m 
France a.id England by the increasing power of tiie crown, tho indulgence of 
vanity in personal display becipoe mor-' uwi‘ujiate. There me niany allusions to 
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this change of ciihtoin in SlniUspciircand other drainiUie writci.', A\hcrc the reader 
may hncl mention made of 

. • Bomln enter'd in to 

For gai apparel againat the triumph daj. 

Joiibon iiifoi'ins us that for the hr.st entrance of a gallant, “ ’(were good jon 
turned loifr or tivo liundred acres ol your bcht land mto two or three irunivs of 
appuiel.” — Evcrif Man oat a/ his IJionour. 

In the 3Ieinorie ot the Homerville lumily, a curious instance occurs of Mm 
fashionable hpecics of extravagance. In the vear 15.17, wlien James V. brougiit 
over his shortlived bride trom France, the Lord bonierville ot the day was "o 
piutuse 111 the expciibc of bis apparel, tiiat the money which he borrowed on the 
occasion was compcns.itcd by a perpetual annuity ot llirecscorc piainds i?cottisJi, 
payable out ot tlic barony ot Carnwarth till doomsday , wdiicli was assigned bv 
iho creditor to Saint Magdalen’s Chapel, lly this deep expense the Lord Somer- 
Aillu had rendered himselt so glorious in apparel, that the King, wliu saw so 
brave n gallant enter the gate ot ILohrood, followed by only two pages, called 
upon several ot the courtiers to ascertain who it could be who was so richly 
dressed and so sliglitly attended, and he was not recognized until he entered the 
Ijrei^ncc chamber. You are very brave, my lord,” said the King, as lie 
icceTved Ins homage; “but where are all yonr men and attendants.''” Ibe 
Lord homerville readily answered, •* It it plca.c your IMajesty, here they arc,” 
^ |.''inting to the lace that was on bis own and his pages’ clotlits ; wbeie.it the 
King la ngliod heartily, and having suiweyed the finery more nearly, bade biiii 
have away with it all, and let him have Ins stout band of spears ag.un. 

There IS a scene in Jonson’s “ Every Man out of Ins llmnoiir,” <Act IV. 
heenetj,) in whieli a Euphui.st of the time gives an account ot the effects ot a 
<UicI on the clothes ot Ininself and Ins opponent, and never departs a syllable 
Iroin the catalogue of Ins wardrobe. We shall insert it in oMdence that the top- 
pery of our ancestors was not inferior to that of our own tunc. 


“ Fasfidius. Good faith, signior, now you «peak of a quarrel, I ’ll ficriuaiiit 
you with a difference that Inappeiicd betwien a gallant and myself. Sir Puiit.ir- 
\olo. You know him if I should name him — Signior Imculento. 

“ Flint. Luculento ! What inauspicious chance intei-poscd itself io your two 
loves ! 

“ Fast. Faith, sir, the same that sundered Ag<amomnon and great llietis’ 
son ; but let the c<niso escape, sir. He sent me a cliallenge, niixt with some Itw 
braves, which 1 restored; and, in tine, wo met. Now indeed, sir, I must tell 
you, he di^ offer at first very de.sperately, but without judgment ; for look you, 
sir, 1 cast myself into this figure; now he came violently on, .'•nd withal adv.inc- 
ing his r.vpier to strike, i thought to have took lus arm, tor he had lett lies body 
to iny election, and I wu|*sure lie could not recover Jus guard, bir, 1 mis» my 
imrpose m Ins itTh;i,*wlned lus doublet sleeves, ran him close by the left cheek 
and thi'diigli his hair. He, again, light me here — 1 had on a gold cable hat- 
liand, then nciv come up, aliout a murrey French hat 1 had ; cuts my hat-band, 
\ind yet it wa^ massy goldsniith’s work, cuts my brim, wlilcli, Jiy good fortune, 
iieing thick embr^flered witli gold twist and spangles, disappointed the force of 
Mie hlovp^nevei tlieless it grazed on iny shoulder, takes mo aw’iiy six purls ot an 
Italian cut-work blind 1 wore, cost luu three pound.s in the Exchange but thiee 
da^ betore 

I'unt. 'I'lu.s was a .strange encounter. 

“ Ft' St. Nay, you shall hear, sir. With this, we both fell out and bre.^tlieik 
Now, upon the second sign ot his assault, I betook rne to my former manner of 
deti'iice ; he, on the other side, .abandoned bis body to the same danger as hetoie, 
,ind tollows me still with blows ; Lut I, being loath to take the deadly advant.iue 
that lay hetoie me of his lett side, made a Kind of stratnuzoiin, run linn up to liie 
lt;lt through tlie doublet, through the shirt, and yet mi.'«scd the skin, lie, in.ik- 
ing a reverse blow, falls upon iny embossed girdle, — I had UinownofT the hangers 
u little hetore.— .strikes off a skirt of a thiok-laced satin doublet 1 hud, lined wiih 


lour taffetas, cuts off two panes embroidered with pearl, rends through il.e 
drawings-uiit of tissue, enters the linings, :md skips the ilesli. 

‘* Car. J wonder lie spe.iks not ot lus 

** Fast. Here, m the opinion of imuiial But, etc I 

proceed, 1 must tell you, signior, that in the last cncounti^, not li^vu^ leiau i e 
to put off my silver spurs, one J p^§l^p jg ||^|y|i||g]j e(yl^j^[|>|jf|H^ 
boot, and, being bpaniab IcalUfiF IMwcRJot! W rear" overifiro w d lucp’ci'Q*” 
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^v^ i):iir oi wiii stoeUingR that T put on, being somewhat of a raw morning, B 
>' acli colour and another, and stnkeb me some haif-iucii deep into the side of the 
.)!f : He, seeing the blood come, presently takes liorsc and away: I having 

.')m)d up my wound with a pie'ie ot luy wrought shirt 

Car. O, comes it in lliero ''' 

“ FfUit, Ride after Inin, and, ligiiting at the court-gate bf)th tom'tlior, 
I braced, and marched hand in hand up into the presence. Was not tins 
'.-locba well earned ? 

“ JfOtfjS, Well! yes; mid bv thi.sweain guess what apparel the gontleman 

‘‘ M \m- valour! it was a dosignrucnt begun with much resolution, 

) untniiicd with as liitith jirowess, and ended with more humanity.” 


^ ^ Note L j» .JH. Goon I' An H OK TiiK BonDEREiis 

As fonic atotK'nK'nfc for their laxity of morals on most occasions, the Borderers 
' re bcieiv ob^eners of the laiih which they had pledged, even to an enemy. 
!' any person laoKo Ins word bO phghtcil, the mdivklualto whom tint i had not 
eu outcried, used to bring to the next Border-meeting a glove liung on the 
point of a spear, and pioelaim to Scots and English the name ot the dit'.ndtcr 
him. ntoi' , at j ’ all i * * 11., 

cbiiihmun souK’tunes deslro^ed him, to inJainy he iiad h/oughi on 

them. 

Gonstable, a spy engaged h} Sir Ralph SadUr, l.dks of two Border thieves, 
whom he used as bs guntc.s — “ That thej would not care to steal and yet tliat 
they v'ould not itetra} an> nun th:vt trusts in them, for all the gold m beotlaml 
or m Eranee. 'J lay are iny guides and ouil.ivs. If they would Indi.iv me thin 
imglit get their p.irdons, mid cauM‘ me to he hanged ; but J liiive tried tnom eie 
tills." — tStuUer's Letters during the Nm'thcrn imun'CcUon 


Note M. p. 313 iNDUtcESCfib ok the Monks. 

Tlie liberes, caritas^ and \;K)ilod almonds, of which ,.\hl)f>t Boniface speaks, 
were .special occasions for enjoying luxuiies, tiffordid to the monks by gruiits 
fiom different sovereigns, or from other benefactors to the coTuent There is 
one ot these charters called J)e Piiancia Centum hihranm. By this charter, 
which IS very curious, our Robert Bruce, ou the Kith t7amiary, and in the tweltlh 
year of 1u.h reign, assigns, out ot the customs of Berwick, and f.iilm^g tliem. out 
of the cu.stoms of Ldiulmrgh or Haddington, the sura of one hundroo ])onmh., at 
the hnlt-yoarly terni-s ot Bentecost and fcjaint Martin’s in winter, to the abhot and 
comimimty ol tlio monks of Melrose. The piecise p\ rposc ot thisanmiity it, to 
furnish to each of the monks of the tsaid nioniislery , *1'. .’ pl.„;cd at lood ni the 
refectory , an extra mess of nee boiled with milk, or of ahiiomls, nr peas, or uther 
jmlsc of that kind winch could be procured m the country. This addnion to 
their commons is to be entitled the King’s Me^s. Ami it is ‘rli cl.iicd, that 
nhlio’.ieh any monli sknuld, from some honest ?ipology, w'ant ^’^lipenti' o» incliiM- 
tioTi loeat ol the king’s mess. Ins share should, ne\t rthelcv., he jil.iiv, '1 on ‘he 
table with those of his lu'cthicn, and atterwai<!s canned to tfre gaii' aim givi < to 
the poor, “ N<*i11ier is it our pleasure,” continues the iHumtitnl sovenjurn, 
“ tlut the dinner, which is or oiiglit to be served up to the said nn" k'. ,ii ...iduig 
to their ancici't rule, should bo diminished m qn.mtity, or reini.ied inn'iioi m 
quality, on account of tins our mess, so furnished as ufotesaid.” Itis, moreovt*r 
provided, tliat the abbot, with the consent of the most sage of Ins brethren, .stiall 
name a prudent and docent monk for receiving, directing, and cxpeinhng, all 
matters conoeniing this annuity for the benefit of the conmmmty, agrceahlv to 
the royal desire and intention, rendering a faithful accmint theri'of to the abl.ot 
and superiors of the same convent. And the same charter declares the king’s 
farther pleasure, that the said men of religion should bo hound yearly and for 
c>er, m acknowledgment of the above donation, to clotlic fifteen poor men at the 
feast of Saint Martin in w'intcr, and to feed them on the same day, delivering to 
each of them four ells of large or br^d, or six ells ot narrow cloth, and to ciicli 
iil'-o a new pair of shoes or sarid.al8f acconling to their order; and if tlic s-ud 
inuiiks .shall fail in their engageineiitfi, or any of them, it is the king’s will that 
4he fault .‘•hall be redeemed by a double |^■tforma^cc of what has been omitted, 
to Ici executed ut tao bi^ht 6£ the cluef Tin'^btcr of EUricIi fur the time beiugi 
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before t!ic return of Saint Martin’s day succeeding that on which the 
lias) taKen place. 

f this charti r, re'-pecting the pittance of L.lOO assigned to furnish the monks 
™.lelrose with a daily inchs of boiled rice, almonds, or other pulse, to mend 

I l(^r cornuioiis, the antiquarian reader will be pleased, doubtless, to see tlie 
riginril ' 

C'AriTA Reois Robkrti L Abuati kt Convkntuj DK M£LR0S». 

Carta de Pitancia Centum Librarum. 

* Rohertns Dci gracia Rex Scottonim omnibus prohis honunibns tocius torre 
HeiBaluicm yciatis nos pro salute aninie nostro et pro salute aninianim ante- 
ijtosHM’uin et successonun nosirorum Regiim Scocie Deflisso ConeosMSse et liac 
_‘csonu Ciiita nostra confinnasse Deo et Ileate Mario virgint et Itoligiosih viris 
ilibati ev, t’oriveutui do Molross et eorum successor! bus in pcrpctuinu Centum 
fibiMS Sti'rhngoiuiii Aniiui Itetlditu^ singulis annjHpercipiond.a.s rle Hrinisno.stns 
Uigi 1 a f’nici ‘■iipcf Twedaiii nd tcrniinosPcntccostisct Hancti Martini m liycrne 
•o cn'ia'i portioiH! vel dc nova Custuiiia nostra iJiirgi predict! «^i tii me nostre pre- 
jlu 1 ^ ail dict.iiii fcimmiain pecunie sufficcre non poterunt vcl do nova Custuina 
ii"'.tia lltiriforum uostroruni do Edenburg et de Iladmgton Si liriiic nostre et 
rustimia nostra villo Dorwici aliquo tvisu contmgentc ad hoc forte t on sufliciant 
] ;.i (ju 'I dicta siiimna pecunie Centiini Libiarum cis aimiialim mtegie et ahHiue 
coruiMdictMise ahqua plenano ]»ersoJvalur pre cimcri** alus (imhiiscmupic .‘iss>gii,i- 
niliu'5 per nos faetib bou facieiidisad invenicndmu m pcrpotmuii bingulib dn bus 
^lihit monaclu' nionasterii predicti comodonti m Kelectorio iinuiii siiflicicns 
■icMoiu nMinmriiictaruin cum hicte. aimgdalaruui acI pis.mm sivc ahorum 
I 'i.oiM'o coii'innlis condicioiiis iiiventoruin m patria et illud lerculum favuluiu 
1{( 'IS Noe ilatur in e'ernum Kt si ahquis monachus ex ahqiia caubii hon(•^t^l do 
(Ilf to feieulu ctmicdcre nolucnt vel rebel non potent non minus atlanien sibi do 
(iicto fen uio iiumsticfur etad portain pro paupcnhii? doportetur. Noc volumus 
(jiiDcl uccassono tercidi nohln predicti pratidium dictiCouvonuis dcjquo antiqmtus 
eoinnnmitcr ois doficrvin sive niinistran solebat m aliquo pejoretur sen dinunua- 
tur. Volumus insuper ot ordm.uiius quod Abbas cjusdem moiKastciii qui pro 
tempore fuerit de consensu saninrum do Coiivontu H})ecialitcr constitu.it imimi 
monaolmm proviclum ct discrctum ad recipiendum ordinandum et exiiendetKliihi 
rotciiii simimarri pooiuuc incniorate pro utihtate conventus secundum votum et 
mtcneiont m uiuntis nostro suporius annotatura et ad reddendum fidele couipotuni 
co”ani Aboate et Maioribus de Conventu singulis luims de pecunia sic recepta. 
Kt volmny'i quod dicti religiow teneantur annuatmi iti peipetuiim pro predicta 
donacione nostra ad porpetu.iin nostri luemoriani vestiro qnmdecim pauperes art 
festum fciancii iMartmi In hieme et eosdem cibare endem die hberando eorum 
oullibet qiiatiior ulnas j^nni grossi et Uti vel sox ulnas panni stncti ct eorum 
ciiiliber umim sotularium de ordine suo. Kt f’ dicti religiosi m pre- 
umsm vel abc/uo prenussonim aliquo anno defecennt volumus quod illud quod 
mimis peiaumj^etuiii fuerit dupplicetur diebiis niagis necebSiiriis per visum capita- 
b-« foivst.ti de Sulhirk, qui pro tempore fuerit. Et quod dieta dupplica- 

Ijo (lat ante nffi^loniiui pioxirao sequens festum hancti Martini predictiun. In 

f iis r«SJestimonimiS presL'nti Carlo nostre sigillum nostrum preeipinius apponi. 

stibiis aencrabflRus in Christo patribus Wilbolriio, .Tobatmo, Willielino et 
LV Yui t'jinoti Avilree, (ilasgueiisis, Dunkeldciibis et Moraviensia ecclesiarum dei 
gr,icia ci» scopis Bernai’di) Abbiite de Abirbrotbock Cancellano, iJimcano, Mali- 
■■'lo, ct HiU'ine de I’yt de Stratluu et de Ross, Comitiliiis Waltcro Soucscnllo 
Scocia, Jacobo doniini de Diiglas et Alexandro Fraser Camcrario nostro Socic 
miiitibiis, Apud Abirbrotbock, dccinio die Januarij. Anno Regni nostri 
vicesmio. 


* Note N. p 347. Fsdiores or the Dovolas Fauily. 

The late excellent and laborious antiquary, Mr George Chalmers, has rebuked 
the vaunt of the lloiisc of Douglas, or rather of Hume of Godscroft, their liisto- 
rian, but with less than bis wonted accuracy. In the first volume of bis Caledo- 
nia, he quotes the ]iassagc in Godscroft fft* the purjiose of confuting it 
The historian (of the Douglasses) cries out, “ We do not know them in the 
fuimlaiii, but in the stream ; not in the lOot, but in the stem ; for wo know not 
which is the mean man that did rise above the vulgar.” This asBUiaptiou Mi 
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Chalmers eottcolves Ul*t!med, and alleges, thnt if tlio hintoriaii hud 
to research than t6 declaintition, he might easily have seen Ihelitatii. 
of this renowned family This he alleges to have been one Tlieobiddha | 
ticiiB, or Theobald the Fleming, to whom Arnold, Abbot of 
year 1147 and 1160, granted certain lands on Douglas water, byl. 

Chalmers conceives to be the first link of the chain of title<deedf to J 
Hence, he says, the family must renounce their family domain^ Of gdknbii 
this obscure Fleming as their ancestor. Theobald the Fleniin|r,^' " 
lodged, did not Iiimsolf assume the name ofDougIns ; “ but," kij! ' 

"his son Willinm, who inherited bis estate, called Iiimnelf, niu]^ , 

'ttliers, De Duglis and he refers to the deeds in wbicli be is so <1 
Chalmers’s full argument may be found in the first volume of i 
p. 571). 

This proposition is one which a Scotsman will admit unwillingly, jici 
jndeniable testimony: and as it It liable to strong grounds nt 
pi*csent author, with all the respect to Mr Chalmers which his asFiirottlTA 
tual researches merit, is not unwilling to take this opportiimiy to state sod 
nlansible grounds for doubting thnt Tlieobaldus Fl.uiimaticiis was cither tl 
father of tlie first William de Douglas, or iii the slightcbt degree connected win 
tlie Douglas family. ^ 

It must first be observed, that there is no reason whatever for conclutliiil! 
Tlieobaldus Flammaticus to be the father of Wiltiaui de Douglas, except t'.ial 
they both lield lands upon tlie small river of Douglas ; and thnt there are 
strong presumptions to the contrary. For, first, the father being named Flerdtoi- 
tliere seems no good reason why the son diould have assumed a difflUrent designs 
tiun ; secondly, there does not occur a single instance of the name of Theobald 
(luring the long line of ttie Douglas pedigree, an omission very unlikely to tael 
place had tlie original father of the race keen so called. These aresee^ ^ 
siderations indeed ; but they are important, in so far as tlicy exclude a , 
of Mr Clmhners’a system, except from the point which he has ratli|l 
than proved, namely, that tlie lands granted to Theobald the Fleniiii 
same which were granted to William de Douglas, and which conw 
original domain of whicli we find this powerful family lords. 

Now, it happens, singularly enough, that tlio lands granted by tlio" 

Kelso to Theobaldiis Flammaticus are not the same of which WltUani 
was in possession. Nay, it would appear, from comparing the chmicr gr 
Tlieobaldus Flammaticus, that, though situated on the water of Doiiglasi J 
never made a part of the barony of tlmt name, and therefore cannot be tlwsH . 
with those held by William de Donglas in the succeeding gcneiution. l 
William de Douglas did not succeed Tlieobaldus Flammaticus. there is no^i " 
reason for holding these two persons to be father and son than if the^* ha,^Y 
in different provinces ; and we are still as far from liaving discovered tii 
mean man of the Douglas fiiinlly ns Hume of Godscrort was in the 16th c 
We leave the question to antiquaries and genealogists. ^ ^ o 


Note 0, p. 347. Pjsdiqrbe of thr Stewart FAwr’iri; ' 

To atone to the memory of the learned and indefatigable d.Valmers for hi 
ventured to impeach his genealogical proposition concemi'v^, the dest^nt 
Douglasses, we are bound to render him our grateful '^lumks fot^the felicitoij 
which he has thrown on tlmt of the House of Stewart, still more iniporr 
Scottish history. 

The acute pen of Lord Hailes, wliieli, like the spear of lihurlel, conjni 
many shadows from Scottish history, liad dismissed among the rest those of Hat 
and Fleance, the rejection of wliicli fables left the illustrious family of Ste^ 
without »ui ancestor beyond Walter the son of Allan, who is alluded to in 
text The researches of our late learned antiquary detected in this Walter, 
descendant of Allan, the son of Floald, who obtained from William tite 
Conqueror the Castle of Oswestry in Shropshire, and was the father of an 
illustrious line of English nobles, by his first son, Wllliami aud by his second son, 
Walter, the prog niitor of the royal family of Stevrart. 


thel 
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